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Euro  ’96  draw 
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In  the  line  of  fire  . . . Robbie  Fowler  curls  a free  kick  around  the  United  wall  for  Liverpool's  first  goal  photograph:  Michael  steeus 

Safety-first  Liverpool  rout  limp  United 


Ian  Roan 

ITMAY  still  be  a little  too  soon  to 
start  talking  about  defining  mo- 
ments and  watersheds  but  the 
destinies  of  championships  are 
often  shaped  in  circumstances  such 
as  these. 

It  was  another  fine  weekend  for 
Newcastle  United.  A somewhat  for- 
tunate victory  over  Everton  at  St 
James'  Park  on  Saturday  was  fol- 
lowed on  Sunday  by  the  defeat  — 
the  rout  — of  their  closest,  perhaps 
only,  rivals  for  the  Premiership  title. 

Manchester  United,  however, 
could  argue  that  Liverpool's  football 


is  unlikely  to  display  the  same  mes-  I 
merising  conviction  for  the  rest  of  1 
the  season  as  it  did  against  them  at 
Anfleld.  Maybe,  but  the  gap  be 
tween  the  Uniteds  is  now  seven 
points  — far  from  insurmountable, 
of  course,  with  half  the  season  to  go 
but  certainly  daunting. 

Football  being  the  cruel  game  it  is 
at  tunes,  Newcastle  may  yet  stumble 
and  fall.  They  proved  themselves  ca- 
pable of  it  last  season.  On  this  evi- 
dence, though,  Manchester  United 
would  struggle  to  capitalise  even  if 
Invited  to  do  so.  Only  as  the  match 
I entered  Ub  final  quarter  did  they 
I begin  even  to  flirt  with  the  idea  of 


Cryptic  crossword  by  cMtome 


Across 

1 Women  toy  with  small  vegetables 
(6.7) 

10  Prepara  far  alternative  work  on 
British  Rail  (7) 

1 1 Shocking  service  mokes  one 
scowl  (7)  ' 

1 2 7’s  distraught  at  an  Indication  that 
. something  Is  missing  (5) 

13  Composerand  artist  call  endlessly 
for  newairangement  (0) 

14  Relation  formed  when  popular 
student  takes  a wife  (2-3} 

1 0 A meeting  for  a large  number  on . 

. the  race  track  (9)  , 

18  Retail  outlet  provides  ffrssh  silica  , 
r vVJth  slona  in  It 


19  A skilled  worker's  dose  relatives 
(5) 

20  Reckon  to  allow  Incursion  of 
soldiers  In  a stale  of  confusion  (9) 

23  Proprieties  derived  tram  custom 
or  established  behaviour  (6)  . 

24  • The  galley  cabinet  contains  00  per 
cent  booze  (7} 

26  Having  a liking  for  painting  one  ' 
found  in  intimate  surroundings  (7} 

26  In  an  Ideal  situation  for  a meeting? 
Quftel  (7,6) 

Down 

2 Something  seen  when  the  sun's 
gone  down  caused  wolf  great 
consternation  (9) 


launching  a recovery.  Had  they  suc- 
ceeded, it  would  have  represented 
an  audacious  act  of  piracy  so  out- 
classed were  they  on  a stage  which 
has  often  proved  to  their  liking. 

Liverpool  will  feel  aggrieved  that 
the  margin  of  victory  was  so  narrow 
for  their  performance  was  deserv- 
ing of  far  more. 

For  once  Alex  Ferguson  made  no 
attempt  to  disguise  his  frustration 
with  die  team.  Too  often  in  the  past 
be  has  chosen  to  defend  the  inde- 
fensible. He  stopped  short  of  actu- 
ally lavishing  praise  upon  Liverpool, 
but  that  is  the  nature  of  the  beast. 

"Our  first-half  performance  was 


3 It’s  not  appropriate  to  upset  a pot 
Into  it  (5) 

4 Part  of  the  body  prone  to 
inflammation — when  the  sun  Is 
up?  (5) 

5 Trouble  In  Reading  is  deep-rooted 
(9) 

6 Bum  curry  all  around  the 
restaurantl  (9) 

7 Get  trace  elements  to  recombine 
(5) 

8 is  Lucifer  responsible  for 
dysfunctional  marriage?  (8,5) 

9 Very  upset,  and  with  no  one  else 
around,  apparently  (6,7) 

1 5 Spent,  burnt  material  In  fuse’s 
unacceptable  (0.3) 

16  A bit  of  eclair  In  tee  with  fruit  for  a 
fickle  person  (9) 

1 7 Self-control  6hown  by  the  others 
in  school  (9) 

2 1 Name  first  class  country  (6) 

22  Fill  a tankard?  (6) 

23  Inspector  makes  23  across  turn 
tall  (6) 


Last  week’s  solution 
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as  lifeless  as  1 have  seen  in  many 
years,"  said  Ferguson.  “All  things 
considered  it  was  really  poor." 

Liverpool  probably  cannot  cap- 
ture the  title  this  season  but  deny- 
ing the  old  enemy  from  along  the 
East  Lancs  Road  would  give  them 
only  marginally  less  pleasure  than 
winning  it  themselves. 

The  two  clubs  "enjoy"  a rivalry 
that  too  often  threatens  to  breach 
the  boundaries  between  sensible 
behaviour  and  undiluted  hostility. 
United  envy  Liverpool's  past,  Liver- 
pool envy  United's  present. 

Though  much  of  Sunday's  taunt- 
ing was  in  rather  poor  taste,  it  did  at 
least  generate  an  extraordinary  at- 
mosphere that  at  times  seemed  to 
drain  away  the  fluidity  and  compo- 
sure of  even  the  most  experienced 
players. 

Liverpool’s  black  November  had 
served  to  raise  the  first  pertinent 
questions  about  Roy  Evans's  hith- 
erto successful  managership.  It  was 
ironic  really  because,  having  used 
the  safety-first  policy  of  n five-man 
defence  to  lift  his  club  away  from 
the  ruins  of  Graeme  Souncss’s  brief 
and  turbulent  reign,  it  was  his  sense 
of  over-caution  which  many  saw  fit 
to  decry. 

Clearly  Evans  is  not  a man  fur 
turning.  He  has  a belief  in  n system 
and  there  is  no  room  for  negotia- 
tion. With  Ruddock  anti  Babb  ab- 
sent through  Injury,  the  way  was 
clear  to  revert  to  a more  orthodox 
formation  — circumstances  had 
presented  the  manager  with  an  op- 
portunity to  unburden  himself. 

Typically  he  chose  not  to  do  so. 
Jones  moved  to  the  left,  McAteer  to 
the  right  and  Harkness  to  the  cen- 
tre. Not  that  any  member, of  the  Liv- 
erpool defence  was  required  to 
break  9weat  until  the  latter  stages. 

That  United  departed  for  their 
half-time  dressing-down  just  one 
goal  adrift  was  remarkable.  A leaser 
team  would  have  been  rendered 
helpless  by  the  sheer  ferocity  of  Liv- 
erpool’s attacking  football. 

Once  Robbie  Fowler’s  splendid 
free-kick  had  drifted  beyond  the  un- 
sighted Schmeichel  after  44  min-; 
ute8  the  die  was  cast  Coltymore 
went  on  to  miss  chance  after  chance 
— Schmeichel  denied  him  eight 
times  — but  it  did  not  really  matter 
as  Fowler  wrapped  up  proceedings 
with  a proficient  finish  ji^st  before 
the  final  whlsti^." ; ' '/ 


England  face  « 
Auld  Enemy 


David  Lacey 

ENGLAND  were  this  week  given 
a draw  for  the  1996  European 
Championship  which  enhanced  their 
chances  of  reaching  the  tourna- 
ment's knock-out  stage.  But  before 
that  can  happen,  Terry  Venablw's 
players  must  face  a passionate 
revival  of  football’s  oldest  inter- 
national fixture, 

Switzerland  will  be  England's  op- 
ponents in  the  opening  match  of  the 
tournament  at  Wembley  on  June  8. 
Holland,  on  the  evidence  of  their 
Anfield  performance  last  week,  will 
provide  the  hosts'  toughest  opposi- 
tion of  the  first  round  when  the? 
come  to  Wembley  10  days  later. 

In  the  play-off  to  join  the  other  IS 
finalists,  Holland  beat  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  2-0,  both  goals  coming 
from  Patrick  KluiverL,  the  gifted  19- 
year-old  who  had  won  the  Champi- 
ons Cup  for  Ajax  last  May. 

Holland  dominated  the  game 
from  the  start  and  the  teenager 
drilled  home  the  first  in  the  29th 
minute  before  coolly  chipping  the 
second  close  to  time. 

In  the  draw  m Birmingham's  In- 
ternational Convention  Centre,  the 


*Anyvw#:..  - t 1-  ■'* 


Group  fc/f. 

1.  Dsnritjirtt 

2.  PortutfJr" 

3.  Turkey  • 

4.  Ctoatlo 


moment  that  drew  the  bigge9tgasp 
from  the  audience  came  when  Enff 
land  were  placed  in  Scotland’s  group. 

The  two  sides  will  come  face  W 
face  at  Wembley  on  June  15,  haring 
last  met  at  Hampden  Park  in  1989. 
when  Bobby  Robson’s  team  won  2-ft 
The  previous  season  Peter  Bear? 
sley  scored  the  only  goal  againstll* 
Scots  at  Wembley.  The  countries 
have  never  played  one  another  I® 
the  finals  of  a major  tournament 
The  annual  fixture,  first  played® 
1872,  was  abandoned  after  EngW- 
fans  had  been  involved  in  violence 
in  Glasgow  city  centre  before  Inf 
1989  match.  There  had  been  trouble, 
the  previous  year  and  |n  ,1977  Serf" 
tish  fans,  celebrating  a 2-1  victor* 
invaded  the  Wembley  pitch  and  dc- 
molished  one  of  the  gopls.  ■ 

: Both  Venables  and,  Sc?^® 
poach  Craig  Brown  made  the  rig) 
sort  of  noises  about  always  wanoi® 
to  see  the  fixture  revived,  But,  rf 
memberlng  how  England  lost  tn» 
opening  match  of  the  1988  Euro- 
pean Championship  to  the  Repwjr 
Of  Ireland  In  Stuttgart,  it  may  beJJ? 
as  yvell  they  will  not  be  enc°u.°  ■ - 
tog  the  Scots  bn  june  8.  . -I.;-.- 
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Tory  crisis  after  another  MP  defects 


Rebecca  fimlthora 

JOHN  MAJOR  interrupted  his 
holiday  break  at  Chequers  on 
New  Year's  Day  to  talk  to  his 
closest  cabinet  colleagues  about  the 
deepening  crisis  within  Britain’s 
Conservative  party,  caused  by  the 
defection  of  Tory  MP  Emma  Nichol- 
son to  the  Liberal  Democrats. 

Among  those  Mr  Major  con- 
sulted was  Brian  Mawhinney,  party 
chairman,  who  Is  on  holiday  in 
America  with  his  fondly  but  who  has 
been  asked  for  regular  briefings  on 
the  situation  which  could  lead  to  an 
early  general  election.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  is  not  due 
until  next  week,  but  MrMajor  may 
summon  key  colleagues  earlier  if 
the  in-fighting  sparked  by  her  defec- 
tion gets  even  further  out  of  hand. 

Senior  Tories  on  Monday  con- 
ceded that  Mr  Major  could  be  lead- 
ing a minority  government  by  the 
summer,  as  the  Defence  Secretary, 
Michael  Portillo,  reopened  the  divi- 
sions within  the  Conservatives  by 
claiming  it  was  “incredible"  to  sug- 
gest the  party  had  lurched  to  the 
right 

In  the  wake  of  Ms  Nicholson's  de- 
fection, senior  right-wing  figures,  in- 
cluding the  former  party  chairman 
Lord  Tebbit  and  failed  leadership 
contender  John  Redwood,  urged  Mr 
Major  to  carry  on  until  May  1997, 
but  admitted  that  he  could  aoon  be 
without  a majority. 

Senior  sources  said  this  situation 
could  come  as  early  aB  the  summer, 
with  two  byelectlons  pending  and 
forecasters  predicting  disastrous 
results  In  the  May  Iocs!  elections. 

Both  Lord  Tebbit  and  Mr  Red- 
wood said  the  Government  should 
continue  to  govern  as  long  as  it 
could  win  a confidence  vote.  Mr 
Major  has  already  stressed  that  he 
will  not  be  forced  Into  an  early 
election  and  that  he  would  not  "cuf 
and  run"  in  the  fece  of  political  diffi- 
culties. 

Ms  Nicholson,  whose  defection 
leaves  the  Government  facing  a 
majority  of  Just  one  after  ,the  two’ 
forthcoming  byelections,  had  said 
that  the  Conservative  party’s  lurch : 
to  the  right  — particularly  on  Eu- 
rty  e — had  been  one  of  the  reasons ' 
why  she  decided  to  jump  ship. 

But  on  Monday  Mr  Portillo  to- 
asted on  BBC  radio  that  it  wap 


*• 


Come  this  way . , . Liberal  Democrat  leader  Paddy  Ashdown  with  Emma  Nicholson  photograph-  ahm  hall 


“very  silly  to  say  that  die  party  has 
tilted  to  the  right  — that  is  com- 
pletely incredible". 

He  added:  “I  think  the  party  is 
probably  much  the  same.  We  have  a 
broad  breadth  of  opinion  within  the 
party." 

But  leading  figures  on  the  Tory 
left  Immediately  responded  by  say- 
ing that  Mr  Portillo  was  only  exacer- 
bating tensions  in  the  party  just  as 
unity  was  needed  to  get  over  the  de- 
fection of  two  backbenchers  in 
three  months.  Alan  Howarth,  MP 
for  Stratford-on-Avon,  defected  to 
Labour  to  October. 

Peter  Temple-Morris,1  MP  for 
Leominster,  who  leads  a recently 
launched  pro-Europe  and  one-nation 
faction  of  Tbfy  backbenchers,  said 
Mr  Portillo  represented  *fthe  very 
worrying  tilt  to  the  right  about' 
1 which  many  of  us  are  concerned". 

; He  added:  1 don’t  think  that  die 
.torrent  of  personal  abuse  against 


Emma  Nicholson  is  exactly  helping." 

The  former  prime  minister,  Sir 
Edward  Heath,  issued  a rebuke  to 
Mr  Portillo  and  called  for  an  end  to 
recriminations.  “What  I regret  is 
that  members  of  the  Cabinet  should 
be  indulging  to  this  sort  of  language 
and  this  approach,"  he  said.  But  Mr 
Redwood  urged  Mr  Major  to  adopt 
more  rightwing  policies  to  order  to 
try  to  claw  bade  Labour’s  30  per 
cent  lead  in  the  polls. 

With  Parliament  due  to  resume 
on  January  9,  Mr  Major  has  been 
concentrating  his  efforts  on  rallying 
grassroots  supporters,  by  stressing 
Ills  commitment  to  one-pation  Con-’ 
servatism  and  emphasising  the  Gov- ; 
ernment's  economic  achievements. 

The  fine  offldal  Ulster  Unionist 
MPs  have  confirmed  that  .they  will 
not  seek  to  bring  down  the  Govern- 
ment by  voting  against  It,  provided 
that  the  Government,,  refuses  to 
compromise  to  its  demands  for  the 


IRA  to  begin  disarming  before  Sinn 
Fein  can  join  all-party  talks. 

But  they  were  warned  by  the  Nor- 
thern Ireland  Secretary,  Sir  Patrick 
Mayhew,  not  to  expect  special  treat- 
ment in  return  for  their  pledge. 

He  insisted  that  the  even-handed 
approach  to  the  peace  process  In 
Ulster  would  continue  despite  the 
reduction  to  the  Government's 
majority. 

The  shadow  foreign  secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  said  the  public  could 
see  for  themselves  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  adopting  a rightwing 
agenda  designed  for  purely  party 
political  reasons. 

“It  Is  not  a question  of  John  Major 
himself  being  rightwing.  It  is  that 
1 we  have  a weak  prime  minister  who 
is  running  before  the  most  vocal 
1 wing  of  his  party,"  he  said. 

Why  I left  Tories,  page  9 
Comment,  page  12 


Black  Watch  troops  ‘joined  Hong  Kong  triad' 


Andrew  Higgins  In  Hong  Kong 
and  John  Mullln 

Q OUHERS  from  the  Black 
S-J  Watch,  whose  colonel-ln- 
chjef  Is  the  Queen  Mother,  were 
tills  week  to  have  become 
embroiled  In  the  notorious 
wunese  triads  in  Hong  Kong, 
where  the  regiment  served  until 
August  1994.  ■ , 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  is 
checking  the  reports,  which  ap- 
P^ed  to  the  Hong  Kong-based 
isaatern  Express  newspaper. 


j , At  least  a <tyzen  membere  of 
;thb  Black  Watch,  officially  coifed 
the  Royal  Highland  Regiment, 

. were  said  to  have  taken  Initiation 
oaths  In  Cantonese,  mastered 
secret  hand  signals  and 
assumed  low-rank  positions  ip 
the  Sun  Yee  On  triad.  | 

’ The  rank  they  are  said  (0  have 
held  was  "4  9",  part  of  a com-  ( 
pfex  humerologlcal  code  tfeslg-  . 
nating  criminal  hierarchies  . 
dating  back  to  the  17th  century, 
.Each  gang  member  must  maim 
. 38  loyalty  oaths — the  product 


of  t^ie  numbers  making  up  the 

.rack's 'name.  . 

1 . British  troops  pre  alleged  to : 
'have  comp  lifto  contact  with  tri- 
ads,while  working  as  freejanqe 
bouncers  in  the  bars  and  night- 
clubs of  Wanchai,  home  pf  the  .. 
fictional  1950s  prostitute  Suzie 
;Wong,  and  a favourite  destina- 


tion for  visiting  servicemen. 

I The  Sun  Yee  On  is  probably 
the  largest  of  some  50  triad 
gangs  operating  in  Hqng  Kong. 

TYtod  secret  societies  trace, 
their  origins  to  the  qollapse  of  . 


the  Ming  Dynasty  In  1644. 
initially  patriotic  rather  than  - 
[Criminal,  triads  quickly  turned 
from  politics  to  extortion  while 
iretalning  much  of  the  original 
•ritual.  Many  nightclubs,  mah- 
jong gaming  parlours  and  bars  In 
Hong  Kong  pay  protection.  : . , 
, Britain  has  cut  ita  armed  . 
■forces  In  Hong  Kong  in  the  past 
decadefrom  hearty  1 3,000  to . 
’.about  3,000.  Tbe  Black  Watch  U: 
due  to  go  back  next  year  for  a 
;final  tour  that  will  end  with  the  ., 
arrival  of  the  People's  lib  eration 
Aripy  on  June  30, 1997. 


Year  of  t bo  puppet,  page  6 


Ailing  Saudi 
! king  hands 
reins  to  heir 

Gw-,  jam  .7,  ‘Ig 

David  Hirst  in  Beirut 

KING  FAHD  this  week  handed 
over  the  effective  government 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  world's  largest 
oil  exporter  and  a mainstay  of  west-  | 
ern  policies  to  the  Middle  East,  to 
his  half-brother,  Prince  Abdullah. 

The  ailing  monarch,  who  is  about 
73  and  suffered  a debilitating  stroke 
in  November,  has  not  formally  abdi- 
cated. But  the  signs  are  that  he  has 
transferred  power  permanently  to 
hia  heir  apparent,  who  is  about  a 
year  younger. 

The  succession  — the  fifth  since 
the  kingdom’s  founder,  Abdul  Aziz, 
died  in  1953  — was  always  expected 
to  be  a difficult  one.  The  laconic  an- 
nouncement of  what  purports  tu  be 
a provisional  transfer  uf  authority 
docs  not  inspire  confidence  that  it 
lias  been  smoothly  accomplished. 

Ou  the  contrary,  its  being 
prompted  by  King  Fahd’s  illness 
rather  than  his  death,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  his  recovery,  make  it  prob- 
lematic. Not  only  are  there  rivalries 
within  the  House  of  Saud,  but  die 
regime  is  under  challenge. 

Among  its  problems  are  the 
growth  of  an  Islamist  opposition 
movement;  a middle  class  seeking 
to  break  the  princely  monopoly  on 
decision-making;  cuts  in  the  vast 
welfare  system;  high-level  corrup- 
tion; and  foreign  policies  seen  as 
subservient  to  the  economic  and  po- 
litical interests  of  the  United  States. 

Prince  Abdullah,  who  Is  known  to 
favour  leas  blatantly  pro-American 
policies  and  more  Arab  self-reliance, 
will,  at  least,  bring  about  a change  of 
style  and  emphasis.  The  question  is 
whether  he  may  collide  with  those 
within  the  ruling  family  -—  notably 
the  Sudeiri  clan  to  which  King  Fahd 
belongs  — who  want  to  keep  the 
kingdom  on  ita  present  course. 
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Nuclear  power:  seeing  the 
light  after  a false  dawn 


S ONE  of  the  original  anti- 
nuclear energy  activists  who 
did  speaking  tours  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Britain,  beginning  in  1972, 1 
was  happy  to  read  "Britain  opts  out  i 
of  nuclear  power"  (December  17).  I 
do  not,  however,  believe  that  British  i 
nuclear  power  was  stopped  because  | 
of  die  reported  reasons:  that  it  is  un- 
economical, cannot  compete  with 
other  energy  sources  or  is  undergo- 
ing a privatisation  process,  though 
all  are  true. 

In  1972,  Britain  was  the  world's 
leader  ih  nuclear ' energy  broduc- 
tion.  There  was  universal  support 
from  government,  industry,  political 
parties,  and  even  anti-nuclear  bomb 
groups.  In  addition,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  citizens  believed  govern- 
ment and  industry  propaganda  that 
nuclear  energy  was  safe,  pollution- 
free  and  would  produce  unlimited 
electricity  that  would  be  too  cheap 
to  meter. 

The  nuclear  industry  and  govern- 
ment were  both  well  aware  of  the 
some  facts  that  I used  in  my  presen- 
tations: tli at  nuclear  energy  was  dan- 
gerous, outrageously  uneconomical, 
raid  would  require  astronomical  gov- 
ernment subsidies.  If  nuclear  en- 
ergy always  was  too  expensive,  what 
happened  to  make  it  unacceptable  to 
government  and  industry  now? 

What  happened  in  the  past  20 
years  was  that  a cidzen-based  social 
movement  educated  and  mobilised  a 
popular  majority  of  citizens  oii  the 
deliberately  hidden  realities  of  nu- 
clear energy's  dangers  and  prohibi- 
tive costs.  Nuclear  power  thereby 
became  politically  unviable,  forcing 
government  to  change  policy.  A sim- 
ilar process  happened  in  every  other 
industrialised  nation  and  is  still  to  be 
culminated  in  France  and  Japan,  the 
fast  two  pro-nuclear  power  holdouts. 


The  demise  of  nuclear  energy, 
therefore,  was  not  caused  by  the  sud- 
den discovery  by  "City  accountants 
in  striped  suits"  of  something  they 
knew  all  along,  that  nuclear  energy 
is  uneconomical.  Rather,  the  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  opt  out  of  nuclear 
energy  because  of  the  effectiveness 
of  “people  power",  by  which  a major- 
ity of  citizens  pressured  the  elected 
government  to  do  their  will  or  suffer 
the  consequences.  } 

Although  the  ending  of  nuclear 
power  is  the  result  of  democracy  in 
action,  the  question  for  an  advanced 
democracy  remains:  "Why  did  suc- 
ceeding governments  deceive  the 
citizens  on  this  critical  issue  for  over 
25  years?" 

Bill  Moyer, 

The  Channon,  NSW,  Australia 


HE  FIELD  of  nuclear  science 
and  technology  is  often  the  vic- 
tim of  the  intentional  misuse  of  words 
and  events  by  self-interest  groups. 

The  chief  of  the  new  UK  utility, 
British  Energy,  announced  recently 
that  Nuclear  Electric’s  application  to 
build  Sizewell  C will  be  withdrawn, 
and  no  use  would  be  made  of  the  ex- 
isting planning  consent  for  Hinkley 
C.  In  other  words,  the  next  two 
planned  nuclear  power  units  would 
not  be  pursued  “for  the  moment”. 

Patrick  Green,  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  proclaimed:  "This  is  the 
final  nail  in  the  nuclear  coffin.”  The 
Guardian  Weekly  ran  an  editorial  on 
"UK  nuclear  power:  RIF’  (December 
17).  The  lunatic  fringe  has  curious 
opinions. 

However,  foe  purported  front  page 
news  item  ran  under  the  heading, 
“Britain  opts  out  of  nuclear  power"  and 
contained  entirely  unjustified  editorial 
comment  on  the  news  at  hand. 
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What  was  the  truth  of  the  matter? 

Robert  Hawley,  British  Energy’s 
chief  executive,  actually  said  that, 
"Not  only  is  It  impossible  to  Invest  in 
new  nuclear  capacity  at  the  moment 
because  of  the  uncertainty  over  fu- 
ture UK  energy  prices,  but  the  same 
goes  for  any  other  form  of  new  gen- 
eration In  tile  short  term.” 

Should  then  the  headlines  have 
read  "UK  opts  out  of  energy”?  Of 
course  not,  because  Hawley  went  on 
to  say,  “Our  AGR  [Advanced  Gas 
Cooled  Reactor]  and  FWR  stations 
have  long  planned  operating  lives 
ahead  of  them,  and  we  need  to  con- 
solidate their  profitability.” 

Thus,  a more  accurate  news  item 
might  have  been  headed:  "Installed 
UK  nuclear  capacity  saves  the  coun- 
try from  additional  coal  or  gas  gener- 
ating capacity  — and  the  consequent 
pollution.”  Or  "Nuclear  saves  this 
Green  and  Pleasant  Land.” 

While  we  cannot  expect  the  edito- 
rial staff  to  know  enough  to  make 
these  clear  deductions,  we  should 
be  able  to  expect  a higher  standard 
of  journalistic  ethics  to  reign  in  the 
production  of  a newspaper. 

John  Graham . 

Golden,  Colorado,  USA 


Poor  lesson 
from  Australia 

I’M  NO  supporter  of  the  British 
I Labour  party,  but  I can  say  from 
Australian  experience  that  whatever 
other  guidance  Mr  Blair  derives 
from  the  Australian  Labor  Party 
(“Keating  has  a lesson  for  New 
Labour”,  December  17),  he  would  do 
well  to  eschew  an  accord  process. 

Labor  portrays  the  accord  as  a 
Grail,  but  In  fact  it  is  nothing  but  a 
pact  between  the  political  and  indus- 
trial wings  of  the  labour  movement, 
one  which  institutionalised  union  in- 
fluence at  the  heart  of  government 
and  as  a result,  a low  wage/low  pro- 
ductivity relations  system.  Con- 
cluded over  the  heads  of  Australian 
workers,  it  has  cost  them  dear. 

This  pact  has  in  fact  cut  real 
wages  (Mr  Kettle’s  7 per  cent  figure 
is  only  for  full-time  workers;  overall 
there  has  been  a decline  of  1.4  per 
cent  under  Labor)  and  the  latest  ac- 
cord actually  guarantees  a further 
cut  of  $8.25  a week  to  the  lowest 
paid.  Labor  claims  that  the  accord 
has  been  responsible  for  the  decline 
’ in  industrial  disputes;  in  fact  the  rate 
■ of  Industrial  disputes  In  Australia 
over  the  past  decade  tracked  the 
OECD-wide  trend  down,  bottomed 
out  at  a level  rmich  higher  than  that 
of  our  trading  partners  and  for  the 
last  year  has  been  rising  again.  No- 
vember/Decembeir  saw  the  worst 
.outbreak  of  industrial  conflict  in 
more  than  n decade,  with  a national 
wharf  strike  costing  the  country  £50 
million.  And  the  accord  has  ensured 
a rate  of  productivity  increase  which 
is  at  best  mediocre. 

The  accord  gives  union  bosses  an 
undue  Influence,  one  which  they 
have  used  to  veto  the  industrial 
relations  reform  which  Is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  priorities  facing  Aus- 
tralia. Without  reform,  the  rank  and 
file  will  continue  to  suffer  the 
declining  wages  and  Bring  standards 
they  have  experienced  under  Labor. 

If  Mr  Keating  is  defeated  in  the 
forthcoming  election,  it  will  be  at  foe 
'hands  of  disaffected  erstwhile  Labor 
supporters.  How  ironic  it  would  be  if 
Mr  Blair  were 'to  adopt  such  a failed 
concept  as  the  accord  at  the  heart  of 
Ills  reflection  strategy. 

Peter  Reith.  MP, 

Shadoul  Minister  of  Industrial.  , ' 
Relations.  ' . 

Canberra,  Australia 


World's  children 
need  advocate 

GRACA  MACHEL  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  heading  a two-year 
study  of  the  impact  of  war  on 
cluldren  (December  17).  Unicef  has 
been  doing  exactly  that  for  some  50 
years,  alerting  the  world  to  the  plight 
of  children  as  the  tragic  events 
occur.  Yet  despite  their  reports  being 
well-written  and  well-preaented,  their 
pleas  on  behalf  of  the  world's  chil- 
dren have  often  gone  unheeded. 

In  paid  to  address  the  shocking  ca- 
sualties inflicted,  a World  Summit  for 
Children  was  held  at  tire  United  Na- 
tions In  New  York  in  September 
1990.  Their  World  Declaration  was 
inspiring  and  was  followed  by  a Plan 
of  Action.  One  of  the  opening  sen- 
tences reads:  “We  have  gathered 
here  at  the  World  Summit  to  under- 
take a joint  commitment  to  give 
every  child  a better  future.”  Conclud- 
ing words  included  "peace,  toler- 
ance, understanding  and  dialogue”. 

Four  months  later,  UN  forces 
attacked  Iraq.  A Harvard  University 
report  described  the  children  of  Iraq 
ns  the  most  traumatised  children  of 
war  ever  found.  And  the  children  of 
Iraq  are  still  suffering,  .five  years  on, 
from  the  current  UN  embargo. 

So  much  for  the  World  Summit 
for  Children.  So  much  for  the  UN 
Security  Council  whose  permanent 
members  supply  85  per  cent  of  the 
weapons  used  to  maim  and  kill  chil- 
dren for  commercial  profit. 

Some  way  has  to  be  found  to  re- 
duce die  death,  misery  and  desl  ruc- 
tion inflicted  on  children  in  times  of 
armed  conflict  The  UN,  sadly,  is  un- 
likely to  be  the  vehicle  for  such  an 
Initiative. 

Some  nation  or  global  organisa- 
tion has  to  take  this  initiative  and  act 
as  advocate  for  the  children,  giving 
them  a voice  for  the  first  time.  It 
would  be  a great  step  forward  to- 
wards world  peace  if  this  h aliened. 
Julm  Wheeler, 

Taupo,  New  Zealand 

Confusion  over 
vaccine  pioneer 


PAUL  HOOKINGS  (December 
31)  tins  failed  to  grasp  (he  dif- 
ference between  vaccination  and 
variolation.  The  latter,  tried  over 
ninny  centuries,  Involved  the  use  nf 
material  obtained  from  smallpox  le- 
sions, containing  an  unknown  quan- 
tity of  smallpox  virus.  It  was  a risky 
procedure  and  many  contracted 
smallpox.  Jenner,  who  survived  var- 
iolation as  a child,  made  the  obser- 
vation dial  milkmaids  — who 
contracted  cowpox  from  the  udders 
of  the  cows  they  milked  — were 
spared  the  ravages  of  smallpox.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Inoculate  others 
with  a cowpox  extract,  containing 
the  related  but  less  hazardous  cow- 
pox  virus,  and  demonstrated  that 
this  induced  immunity  to  smallpox. 

Cartoons  in  tlie  national  press 
suggested  that  vaccinated  subjects 
: might  develop  some  of  the  physical 
attributes  of  cows  but  he  persisted 
with  this  practice,  which  led  to  the 
global  elimination  of  (his  dreadful 
infection  and  thf  development  of 
other  “vaccines”. 

The  Jenner  museum  at  Berkeley, 
in  Gloucestersltire  illustrates  many 
■aspects  of  his  life  and  times,  and  it  is 
indeed  Surprising  that  commemora- 
tive stamps  .are  not  being  produced 
to  mark  the,  200th  anniveiWy  of 
titis' discovery. 

(Prof)  Gordon  peeves, 

Sultan  Qaboos  University,  Oman 


Briefly 


fT  W45  an  encouraging  change  to  | 
/ read  Francis  Deroifs  assessment 
(Le  Monde,  December  17)  of  the 
parliamentary  elections  recently 
held  in  Taiwan.  The  article  showed 
a noticeable  diversion  from  the 
western  media’s  tendency  to  por- 
tray the  often  stormy  path  of  party 
politics  in  Taiwan  as  a mere  object 
of  derision.  I share  his  dismay  that  a 
country  in  which  n much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  population  partake  in 
the  democratic  process  than  do  in 
most  other  Asian  states  can  con- 
tinue to  be  officially  ignored  by  foe 
world  community.  For  all  the  West’s 
rhetoric  about  the  virtues  of  demo- 
cratisation  in  east  Asia,  it  would 
seem  that  investment  opportunities 
in  China  still  speak  louder  than 
democracy  in  Taiwan. 

Jeremy  Taylor, 

Sydney.  Australia 


Q1CHARD  NORTON-TAYLOR 
fl  (“The  ghosts  of  Nuremberg', 
December  31)  is  right  to  he 
pessimistic  about  the  forthcoming 
international  tribunal  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  But  the  world's  media 
can  do  something:  they  can  remind 
us  frequently  and  for  years  to  come 
of  the  crimes  these  evil  men  and 
women  committed.  Radovan 
Karadzic  may  not  rot  in  jail  bul  we 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  lumnded  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
M Steiner, 
bmdan 


I WAS  puzzled  to  learn  that  the 
/ European  Community  has  decided 
to  call  its  currency  the  Euro  in  order 
to  avoid  naming  it  after  an  Australian 
animal.  The  Emu  is  indeed  an  Aus- 
tralian animal,  but  so  is  the  Euro, 
which  is  also  known  as  the  common 
wallaroo  (Macro pus  robustus). 

Paul  Wallen, 

Katoomba,  NSW.  Australia 


| A /ILL  one  have  to  be  confirmed 
V V Enrol ic  to  qualify  for  Euro 
oins  ami  notes,  or  will  Kurossis  set 
n only  sifter  the  introduction  of  the 
lew  currency? 
f }etcr  bulge, 

' lull 


rllli  FRENCH  saying  “manger 
de  In  vachc  cinugee"  is  usually 
rendered  as  “to  be  hard  up  ns  hardly 
able  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether”. I have  hitherto  thought  foe 
literal  translation  too  bizarre  to  be 
credible,  but  could  it  just  mean  to  be. 
reduced  to  eating,  meat  unfit  for 
human  consumption? 

Edwin  Gilbert, 

Malvern,  Worcestershire 


TODAY  I overheard  two  children 
calling  each  other  “beefbraln  - 
Is  this  anything  to  do  with  BSE? . ; ; 
Richard  Bramhall.  , . • 
Buitth  Wells,  Powys,  Wales 
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Arafat  lambasted 
for  poll  meddling 


Derek  Brown  In  Jerusalem 


THE  Palestinian  leader,  Yasser 
Arafat,  was  sharply  criticised 
on  Monday  by  European 
Union  observers  of  this  month’s 
general  election  for  persistently 
meddling  with  the  polling  rules. 

The  PLO  chief  was  lambasted  — 
though  not  named  — In  a state- 
ment, headed  Enough  is  Enough, 
from  the  head  of  the  EU  election 
unit,  the  former  Swedish  diplomat 
Carl  Lidbom. 

He  obliquely  questioned  the  inde- 
pendence of  tiie  election  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Mr  Arafat  and 
complained  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainly caused  by  a stream  of  decrees 
altering  the  election  procedure. 

He  said:  ‘The  European  Union 
electoral  unit  believes  that  the  series 
of  improvisations  and  irregularities 
sliould  now  cease  If  the  forthcoming 
elections  are  to  retain  any  credibil- 
ity, both  locally  and  internationally, 
and  calls  on  the  Palestinian  National 
Authority  and  its  chairman  I Mr 
Arafat]  to  take  urgent  steps  to  try  to 
build  public  and  international  confi- 
dence in  the  election  process." 

Tlie  strong  language  reflects  the 
growing  exasperation  of  the  EU  and 
other  observers,  who  were  warmly 
welcomed  at  tlie  outset  of  the  elec- 
tion process  but  have  lately  been 
given  tiie  cold  shoulder  by  the 
Palestinian  Authority. 

The  original  election  commission 
resigned  last  month  to  dear  the  way 
for  a new,  supposedly  neutral  com- 
mission to  oversee  the  nomination 
of  candidates,  the  campaign,  and  the 
polling,  scheduled  for  January  20. 

Mr  Arafat,  who  took  40  days  to 
promulgate  tiie  election  law.  finally 
signed  it  in  early  December.  Since 
then  he  ha9  issued  decree  after 


decree  tinkering  with  procedure 
and  In  some  cases  making  signifi- 
cant alteration& 

Observers  of  his  style  are  not  sur- 
prised. For  30  years  he  has  insisted 
on  running  the  Palestinian  cause  as 
a one-man  band.  His  inability  to  del- 
egate has  become  the  central  fea- 
ture of  self-rule  government,  in 
which  little  is  contemplated,  let 
alone  achieved,  without  his  blessing. 

The  election  machine,  assembled 
over  many  months  to  give  Palestini- 
ans their  first  experience  of  demo- 
cracy, is  now  befog  run  at  least  as 
much  from  Mr  Arafat’s  headquar- 
ters in  Ga2a  as  from  the  electoral 
commission  office  in  Ramallah. 

He  has  arbitrarily  increased  the 
number  of  seats  in  the  new  council, 
from  82  to  87  at  the  last  counL  He  has 
ordered  the  reopening  of  candidate 
nominations  in  all  constituencies,  not 
just  the  ones  allocated  extra  seats. 

Registration  of  electors  was  con- 
tinuing last  week,  almost  a fortnight 
after  it  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
pleted. Most  ominously,  the  official 
campaigning  period  has  been  cut 
from  22  to  14  days. 

Mr  Arafat  has  also,  belatedly, 
appointed  a PLO  aide,  Mahmud 
Abbas,  to  head  the  election  commis- 
sion. Mr  Abbas,  better  known  as 
Abu  Mazen.  was  a principal  archi- 
tect of  the  first  self-rule  accord  with 
Israel  and  is  still  said  to  be  a close 
confidant  of  the  PLO  leader.  He  has 
yet  to  meet  the  EU  observers  to  dis- 
cuss their  concerns. 

Monday's  statement  acidly  noted: 
“At  such  a meeting  Mr  Lidbom 
would  have  listened  with  interest  to 
an  explanation  of  why  the  central 
election  commission  was  not  set  up 
earlier  and  why  none  of  the  alloca- 
tions of  seats  was  issued  fo  the 
name  of  the  central  election  com- 


Syria’s  talks  with  Israel  place 
alliance  with  Iran  under  strain 


David  Hirst  In  Beirut 


("'N  NE  of  the  moat  enduring  of 
v-/  Middle  East  alliances — be- 
tween “radical”  Syria  and  funda- 
mentalist Iran  — ia  under  strain. 

As  Tehran  announced  at  tiie 
weekend  that  Its  vice-president, 
Hasson  Habibi,  was  cancelling  a 
planned  visit  to  Damascus,  tiie 
Iranian  press  unleashed  an  un-  . 
precedented  assault  on  Syria.  , 

Damascus—  lyhlch has re^  ' 
newed  peace  talks  with  Israel  — 
was  pilloried  for  its  “humiliating 
mid  beggarly”  discussions  with 
the  Israelis  and  its  “Ingratitude” 
towards  Iran. 

As  an  implacable  enemy  of  the 
US-sponsored  peace  process, 
and  chief  backer  pf  Islamist  re- 
sistance to  it,  Iran  cannot  but 
see  Syria's  potential  defection  as 
a blow  to  its  regional  Influence.  . 

Tehran  has  expressed  its  con- 
cern at  Syria's  public  support  for 
me  Gulf  slates  in  their  territorial 
disputes  with  Iran;  It  bas  yet  to 
toke  a position  on  Syria’s  stated 
Interest  In  curbing  tiie  guerrilla 
war  that  the  Iranian-backed 

Hizbulltih  is  waging  against 
foreel  in  south  Lebanon. 

The  Tehran  newspaper  al-.' 

Junfour  al-Islami  said  on  , ' ' , 
Monday;  “After  figuring  for  years 


In  progressive  and  anti-Zionist 
ranks,  Syria  is  now  taking  its 
place  in  the  anti-Iranian  camp  as 
it  submits  to  US  and  Zionist 
dictates.” 

South  Lebanon  is  liable  to 
emerge  as  a key  arena  of. 
Iranlan-Syrian  friction.  The 
Syrian  foreign  minister  Bald  In 
Beirut  recently  that  Syria  was 
“for  calming  things  down” , be- 
cause the  Israeli  she  ping  of 
Lebanese  towns  and  thelilz- 
titiUah’s  response,  missiles  on 
north  Israel,  sometimes  wept 
“beyond  reasonable  limits”. 

, Last  week  Hizbullah  leaders 
were  In  Tehran  discussing  the 
possible  consequences  of  an 
Israeli-Byrian  peace.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  reined  in  yet. 

On  Friday  Hist  week  Hizbullah 
fired  two  Katyusha  satvoeainto 
northern  lsrae|  “in  retaliation  for 
the  npassacraof  our  cMligns”. 

An  Israeli  minister  warned  . 
Syria  that  if  It  was  serious  about 
peace,  “It  must  stpp  the  ■ , : 

Hizbullah”. 

•Middle  East  peace  negotiators 
from  Syria  apd  Israel  met  In  rural 
Maryland  last  week  for  the  first 
face-to-face  folks  to  six  months. 

Hopes  for  a land-for-peace  , , 
breakthrough  were  high  op  both 
sides. 
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Palestinians  jeer  as  Israeli  Jeeps  pulled  out  of  the  police  station  in 
the  West  Bank  town  of  Ramallah  UiBt  week  photograph,  jergmede la  t 


mission,  the  supreme  body  organis- 
ing the  elections,  which  was  given 
that  specific  task  in  the  election  law. 

"The  first  allocation  of  seats  was 
done  instead  by  presidential  decree 
and  the  number  of  seats  has  subse- 
quently been  changed  twice,  also  by 
presidential  decree.  Mr  Lidbom 
would  also  have  welcomed  reassur- 


ance from  Mr  Abbas  about  the  polit- 
ical independence  of  the  central 
election  commission." 

The  EU,  which  has  largely  funded 
the  election  process,  will  have  300 
observers  in  position  by  polling  day. 
Hundreds  more  international  moni- 
tors are  expected  from  Japan,  Nor- 
way, Canada  and  elsewhere. 


Chirac  tests 
by  renewing 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


FRENCH  trade  unions  face  an  up- 
hill task  to  renew  nationwide 
strikes  this  year  after  President 
Jacques  Chirac  reaffirmed  hi?  sup- 
port on  Monday  for  government 
cuts  to  foe  welfare  state. 

In  the  traditional  new  year  mes- 
sage, Mr  Chirac  confounded  critics  i 
who  had  predicted  prime  minister  I 
Alain  Juppe's  Imminent  foil  under 
the  same  axe  as  welfare  benefits. 

Spegklng  for  foe  first  time  qtfout 
the  proposed  cuts,  which  triggered 
three  weeks 'of  public  seqtor  stokes 
and  demonstrations  las]  month,  Mr 
Chirac  praised  Mr  Juppe’s  “coura- 
geous action". 

He  said  the  measures;  such  as  In- 
creasing the  years  public  aectqr 
workers  must  serve  to.  qualify  for  a 
foil  pension,  were  preconditions  to 
secure  France’s  financial  health. 

The  institutional  council  has  ap- 
proved Mr  Jupp6’s  measures  for 
eliminating  the  accumulated  debt  of 
foe  social  security,  budget.  They  In- 
clude ap  immediate  0.5  per  cent  in- 
come fox  rise.  ; ‘ 

Mr  Chirac  said  the  changes  to 
French  society  were  "hard  for  nfony 
people”  and  appealed  for  , revived 
confidence  and  greater  dialogue. ; 

Marc ijtipndel,  leader  pf  the  Force 
Ouvrifere  union,  which,  with  tlie 


unions’  will 
call  for  cuts 

communist-led  CGT  spearheaded 
last  month's  mass : demonstrations 
and  nationwide  transport  and  postal 
strike^,  welcomed  Mr  Chirac’s  will- 
ingness to  have  a dialogue.  "The 
problem  is  to  .know  whether  the 
prime  minister  will  apply  foe  recom- 
mendations" he  said. 

The  unions  had  warned  of  further 
unrest  this  year  unless  the  govern- 
ment made  ;new  concessions.  But 
even  though  Mr  Chirac  and  Mr 
Juppd  remain  low  in  the  opinion  polls, 
it  is  uncertain,  whether  the  unions 
can  motivate  workers  to  strike  agato,. 
Just  before  Christmas,,  a survey 
found  that  22  per  cent  of  voters  were 
“satisfied”  with  foe  president  and  the 
prime  minister  — an.  increase  op  foe 
previous  month’s  14  per  cent 
• France  again  defied  world  opin- 
ion and  ignored;  objections  by  its 
European  partners  ,last:  Week  .by 
setting  off  foe  fifth  nuclear  bomb  In 
Its  resumed,  testing  programme  at 
Moruroa  atoll  in  the  Soufo  Pacific. 

The  blast- lyas  equivalent  to  ‘less 
fowl".  3Q,OOQ  tons. of  TNT  aifo .is 
expected  to  be  followed  by  . a flrip.l 
explosion  on  the.atoll  this  month. 

President  Chirac , (educed  the 
, planned  number  of  explosions,  from 
eight  to  six.  after,  international 
protests.  Only . ..Britain  among  ■ 
- European  countries,.  bapked . the 
French  plan. 


Turkish  parties 
unite  to  keep 
out  Islamists 

(?  tp  i 

Jonathan  Rug  man  In  Istanbul 

THE  leaders  of  Turkey’s  main- 
stream secular  parties  began 
talks  on  forming  a possible  three- 
party  coalition  government,  to  a 
blatant  attempt  to  keep  the  Islamic 
revivalist  Welfare  Party  — wltich 
won  the  December  24  general  elec- 
tion — out  of  power. 

The  Welfare  Party  (or  Refah)  ad- 
vocates an  Islamic  common  market, 
pulling  Turkey  out  of  Nato  and  rene- 
gotiating the  customs  union  deal 
with  the  European  Union  which  tlie 
European  Parliament  ratified  last 
month. 

The  party's  promise  of  a “just 
order”  for  the  poor  and  alienated  won 
it  more  than  21  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
increasing  its  share  of  tiie  550  parlia- 
mentary seats  from  38  in  1991  to  158. 

Although  Refah  fell  far  short  of 
winning  the  276  seats  needed  to 
govern  alone,  the  result  has  frayed 
the  nerves  of  die  secular  establish- 
ment, sent  foe  Turkish  lira  falling, 
and  given  radical  Islamic  elements 
their  biggest  boost  to  the  republic's 
history. 

Tying  for  second  place,  with  more 
than  19  per  cent  of  the  vote  each, 
were  the  two  bickering  pro-western 
conservative  groups  — tlie  Mother- 
land Parly  (Anap)  n(  Mosul  Yilmaz. 
and  the  True  Path  Party  (DYP)  of 
the  outgoing  prime  minister,  Tansu 
Ciller.  Their  leaders  have  agreed  to 
work  towards  a coalition  that  would 
isolate  Refah,  but  talks  have  become 
bogged  down  over  the  issue  of  who 
should  become  prime  minister. 

Ms  Ciller  and  Mr  Yilmaz  cannot 
muster  enough  support  between 
them  to  win  a vote  of  confidence 
when  parliament  convenes  fater  this 
month.  They  have  therefore  begun 
exploratory,  talks  with  two  leftwing 
parties,  headed  by  Ms  Ciller’s  former 
coalition  partner  Deniz  Baykal  and 
the  veteran  Socialist  Bulent  Ecevit, 
who  is  vying  for  the  premiership 
with  Ms  Ciller. 

Yet  a foree-party,  left-right  coali- 
tion is  a tried  and  tested  recipe  for 
political  chaos  in  Tbrkey,  where  un- 
stable governments  led  to  three 
years  of  military  rule,  ending  in 
1983.  "The  whole  economy  is  on 
standby  because  of  foe  instability," 
said  Atalay  Safilnoglu,  chairman  of 
foe  Istanbul  chamber  of  commerce. 

Refah’s  leader,  Necmettin  . Er- 
bakan, aged  69.  la  resentful  of  at- 
tempts to  deprive  him  of  a leadership 
he  believes  he  .has  won,  and  which 
he  will  soon  be  too  old  to  re-contest. . 

. The.  official  election  results  are 
not  published  until  later  tins  month. 
A new  Speaker  must  then  be  elected 
— q contentiouq  issue  as  foe  hon- 
orary position  is  usually  filled  by.  the 

Slggest  party.  Any  parly  .appointed 
y the  president  to  form  a coalition 
must  win  a confidence  vote,  and  it 
may  be  February  before  foe  horse- 
trading  ends  and  a new  administra- 
tion is  in  place, 

: A senior  Refah  official  Confirmed 
last  week  that  contacts  between 
Anap  and  Refah  had  begun,  and  he 
warned  against  any  Algeris-styje  at- 
tempt to  exclude  ^alanjlste  from  the 
political  process  "If  .you  prevent  us 
from’cqmlng  to  foe  front,  then  foe 
pepple  will  push  us  to  foe  frqnLl  r 
But  many  Refah  supporters  be- 
lieve that  by  gplng  into  opposition 
against  a rickety,  coalition,  foe  party 
stands  g;  chance  of  performing  even 
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Peace  goes 
according  to 
plan  - so  far 

THE  commander  of  the  Nato-led 
Implementation  Force  fl-For), 

Admiral  Leighton  Smith,  said  that 
the  Bosnian  peace  plan  had  so  far 
succeeded  expectations,  after  op- 
posing armies  met  the  plan's  first 
deadline,  writes  Julian  Borger. 

Government  and  rebel  Serb 
forces  have  pulled  back  from  40  po- 
sitions ringing  Sarajevo  laid  down  in 
the  peace  treaty. 

Unfortunately  for  I-For  the  arrival 
of  the  20.000  American  troops  in  the 
60,000-strong  has  not  gone  as 
smoothly.  Most  were  held  up  by  the 
much-delayed  construction  of  a 
large  pontoon  bridge  over  the  River 
Sava,  which  separates  Croatia  and 
Bosnia. 

And  a US  Apache  helicopter  fired 
the  first  shot  in  the  peaceenforce- 
ment  campaign  when  an  electrical 
fault  “accidentally  discharged"  a 
missile  into  a Bosnian  Serb  hillside. 

There  were  no  casualties. 

But  Adm  Smith  was  jubilant, 
pointing  out  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
had  accepted  the  presence  of  Nato 
troops  on  territory  under  their  con- 
trol much  faster  than  he  or  his  mili- 
tary planners  had  foreseen. 

The  T-For  commander  admitted 
that  he  had  so  far  enjoyed  a honey- 
moon period,  and  that  the  i>eace 
plan  would  be  put  to  far  greater 
tests  in  the  next  few  months,  during 
which  significant  amounts  ol  terri- 
tory has  to  be  exchanged,  and  the 
opposing  armies  demobilised. 

• France  vehemently  denied  mak- 
ing a deal  to  protect  the  Bosnian 
Serb  military  commander.  General 
Ratko  Mladic,  from  war  crime 
charges  after  a newspaper  reported 
that  the  two  French  pilots,  released 
from  Serb  captivity  last  month,  were 
tortured  while  under  the  general's 
control. 

The  French  foreign  ministry  re- 
peated no  deal  had  been  made. 

• President  Clinton  has  suspended 
US  sanctions  against  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.  r 
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A Serb  mother  mourns  her  son  buried  in  land  returning  to  government  control  photo  anja  niedringhaus 

Serbs  dig  up  their  dead 


EYEWITNESS 

Julian  Borger 

LIKE  an  episode  from  some 
mystical  Balkan  epic,  the 
Serb  dead  are  emerging  from 
their  graves  and  forsaking  Sarajevo 
rather  than  suffer  Muslim  rule. 

As  the  day  nears  when  Serb  sub- 
urbs of  the  Bosnian  capital  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  country's  Mu* 
lim-Croat  Federation  under  the  Day- 
ton  peace  accord,  families  have 
been  arriving  at  Vlakovo  cemetery 
to  take  away  the  bodies  of  relatives. 

They  come  armed  with  spades 
and  picks  to  dig  up  the  decompos- 
ing cadavers,  carrying  the  remains 
into  exile  in  tin  coffins  strapped  to 
trailers  and  roof  racks. 

It  is  a macabre  and  desperate  act 
motivated  by  a deep-rooted  attach- 
ment to  ancestral  land,  a fear  of  des- 
ecration of  burial  plots,  and  a 
measure  of  political  expediency. 


The  Serb  leadership  — having 
tried  demonstrations,  threats,  and  a 
referendum  to  forestall  the  transfer 
of  Serb  Sarajevo  to  government  con- 
trol — now  appears  to  be  pursuing 
the  politics  of  the  dead.  The  first  ex- 
humations were  carried  out  in  front 
of  television  cameras. 

Under  the  Dayton  plan,  Serb 
forces  are  to  withdraw  from  the 
Sarajevo  area  within  45  days.  Forty- 
six  days  after  that,  government 
forces  will  be  allowed  to  move  in. 
When  the  transfer  day  comes,  most 
local  Serbs  say  they  will  be  gone, 
along  with  their  dead. 

Srpko  Gogic.  one  of  the  gravedig- 
gers at  Vlakovo.  five  miles  west  of 
Sarajevo,  helped  relatives  dig  up  the 
remains  of  four  Serb  soldiers.  Even 
for  a man  accustomed  to  living 
among  the  dead,  it  was  a harrowing 
experience.  ‘The  soil  here  is  very 
dense.  The  air  doesn’t  get  to  die 
bodies,  so  they  take  years  to  decay." 

Throughout  an  otherwise  brutal 


war.  only  one  Serb  cemetery  has 
been  vandalised  on  government- 
held  territory. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  Muslim- 
Croat  federation  has  been  played  up 
by  n Serb  leadership.  And  there  is  n 
deeper  link  in  Serb  minds  between 
land  ownership  and  ancestral  burial 
sites. 

More  often  than  not.  Serbs 
phrase  their  claims  to  land  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  their  kin  buried 
there. 

A joke  circulating  in  Sarajevo  tells 
of  a Croat,  a Muslim,  and  two  Serbs 
arriving  on  the  moon.  The  Croat 
points  at  the  lunar  mountains  and 
says:  "Those  are  like  die  Dalmatian 
hills.  This  must  be  Croatian  land." 
The  Muslim  argues  the  cratered 
surface  resembles  the  shell  scarred 
roads  of  Sarajevo,  “so  it  must  be 
Muslim”.  One  of  the  Serbs  pulls  a 
gun.  shoots  (he  other  dead,  and 
says:  "A  Serb  has  (lied  here,  ‘lliis  is 
Serb  land." 


Cult  deaths  repeat  feared  I Dini  makes  instant  comeback 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 

THE  French  prosecutor  Investi- 
gating the  deaths  of  16  people 
in  the  Order  of  the  Solar  Temple‘9 
second  suicide-cum-murder  fears 
the  ritual  could  be  repeated. 

Two  cult  members,  including  a 
policeman,  executed  14  members  of 
the  cult  before  setting  their  own 
clothes  alight  and  committing  sui- 
cide with  police  service  revolvers. 

The  preliminary  post-mortem 
findings  on  the  13  French  and  Swiss 
adults  and  three  children  found 
dead  in  a forest  clearing  at  Saint- 
Pierre-de-Cherennes  before  Christ- 
mas, their  bodies  laid  out  in  the 


form  of  a star,  showed  they  had  died 
a week  earlier.  They  had  all  been 
burned.  The  adults  were  shot  in  the 
head  and  chest  from  close  range, 
and  the  three  girls  hRd  bullet 
wounds  In  the  head.  Two  were 
daughters  of  one  of  the  execution- 
ers whose  wife  also  died. 

Fifty-three  members  of  the  order 
died  in  similar  way  in  October  1994 
in  Switzerland  and  Canada.  The 
order  has  predicted  a millennium 
doomsday  and  believes  ritual  sacri- 
fice will  save  followers  from  the 
wrath  of  God.  It  has  about  400 
French  members. 

Le  Monde,  page  14 


Porn  crackdown  on  Internet 


AN  AMERICAN  company 
barred  worldwide  access 


f\  barred  worldwide  access  to 
200  sex  discussion  forums  last 
week  after  action  by  the  German 
courts*  writes  Martin  Linton. 

The  action  was  started  by  the 
Munich  prosecutor  against  the 
Ohio-based  CompuServe  Inc  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  tliat  some 
of  the  forums  were  distributing 
child  pornography. 


CompuServe  reacted  with 
what  some  see  as  excessive  zeal 
by  closing  access  to  all  the  alter- 
native sex  forums  to  its  4 million 
users  in  140  countries. 

The  ban  raises  the1  issue  of 
how  for  people  exercising  their 
freedom  of  speech  on  the 
Internet  can  be  or  Bhould  be 
subject  to  the  national  laws  of 
other  countries. 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 

IT  WAS  the  least  convincing  at- 
tempt to  leave  the  stage  since  the  j 
days  of  Maria  Callas:  Lamberto  Dini  | 
remained  In  the  prime  ministerial 
chair  this  week,  his  resignation  re- 
jected by  Italy’s  president 
But  as  Italy  took  over  the  presi- 
dency of  tile  European  Union  on 
January  1,  the  complexion  of  the 
government  in  Rome  which  will 
chair  the  meetings  and  implement 
the  policies  of  the  EU  in  the  next  six 
months  was  still  undecided. 

Mr  Dini,  the  former  central 
banker  whose  unelected  "govern- 
ment of  experts"  has  been  running 
the  country  for  11  months,  tendered 
his  resignation  at  the  weekend.  He 
was  honouring  an  earlier  promise  as 
a way  of  thwarting  a motion  of  no 
confidence. 

But  his  offer  was  immediately 
turned  down  by  President  Oscar 
Luigi  Scalfaro,  who  asked  him  to  go 
1 back  to  parliament  for  n decision. 

Mr  Dini  filled  the  breach  on  the 
collapse  of  Silvio  Berlusconi's 
rightwing  administration  in  1994. 
The  television  magnate  wants  a re- 
turn to  tile  hustings. 

But  the  left,  Mr  Berlusconi's  for- 
mer coalition  partners,  the  North- 


ern League,  and  President  Scalfaro 
all  fear  that  a fair  election  is  ini|x>ssi- 
ble  while  the  billionaire  continues  to 
control  half  of  Italian  television. 

Tlie  left,  which  can  muster  a 
scant  majority  in  parliament  with 
the  help  of  the  Northern  League, 
has  thus  found  itself  keeping  Mr 
Dini  in  power  at  the  head  of  a cabi- 
net which,  tike  its  prime  minister, 
leans  to  the  right. 

Until  last  month  Us  policy  ap- 
peared to  consist  solely  of  putting 
off  an  election  until  Mr  Berlusconi 
lost  the  leadership  of  the  right. 

His  once-glittering  image  is  now 
much  tarnished.  He  has  made  three 
failed  attempts  to  topple  the  govern- 
ment and,  later  this  month,  i9  due  to 
stand  trial  for  bribery. 

A further  problem  Is  that  Italy  has 
a hybrid  electoral  system  which  is 
thought  unlikely  to  produce  the  sort 
of  clear  parliamentary  majority 
needed  for  stable  government. 

MPs  have  two  options.  One  is  to 
hold  an  election  before  the  end  of 
the  EU  presidency.  In  tliat  case,  Mr 
Dini  would  almost  certainly  be  asked 
to  stay  on  until  polling  day  at  the 
head  6f  a caretaker  administration. 

The  other,  surprisingly  proposed 
by  Mr  Berlusconi,  is  to  form  a cross- 
party “government  of  ail  the  talents”. 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  and 
Republican  congressional 
leaders  resumed  talks  aimed  at 
reaching  a balanced  budget  and 
ending  n partial  US  government 
shutdown,  though  both  sides 
were  reported  to  be  far  apart  on 
key  issues  tliat  have  caused 

280,000  federal  workers  to  be 
laid  off  for  a record  18  days, 

Faction  nghtingamong 
migrant  workers  home  for 
Christmas  and  flash  floods 
which  swept  away  squatter 
camps  claimed  the  lives  of  at 
least  300  people  in  South  Africa. 


PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin  left 
hospital  and  went  on  his  first 
public  walkabout  since  his  heart 
attack  last  month.  But  the 
Russian  leader  refosed  to  say 
whether  he  would  seek  re-elec- 
tion in  June. 

Washington  Post,  page  10 


NIGERIA  has  been  excluded 
from  a Commonwealth 
meeting  of  parliamentary 
Speakers  In  Cyprus  because  of 
its  poor  human  rights  record. 


SEVERAL  Nigerian  newspa- 
pers have  named  Ken  Snro- 
Wiwji  os  tlieir  “Man  of  the  Year", 
because  of  the  barrage  of  criti- 
cism the  execution  of  the  Ogoni 
writer  and  activist  brought  down 
on  military  rule. 

THE  I Hindi  government  has 
admitted  tluit  Israel  was 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  a 
Moroccan  waiter  who  was  mis- 
taken fora  terrorist  in  Norway  in 
1973,  and  has  promised  to  pay 
compensation  to  hiB  relatives. 


NEARLY  300  Israelis  showed 
up  uninvited  to  the  wedding 
of  tlie  sister  of  Yigal  Amir,  Yitzhak 
Rabin's  assassin,  in  a show  of 
support  for  tlie  killer's  family. 


MAURICE  I’AI’ON,  n French 
wartime  civil  servant  in  the 
Vichy  government  and  a cabinet 
minister  in  the  1970s,  has  been 
indicted  on  charges  of  deporting 
hundred  of  Jews  to  their  deaths. 


FEDERAL  agents  in  the  US 
have  arrested  two  men  on 
charges  tliat  they  attempted  to 
blow  up  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  office  in  Reno,  Nevada, 
by  plantings  powerful  home- 
made bomb  outside  the  building- 


PRESIDENT  Sylvestre 

Ntibantunganya  of  Burundi 
warned  tliat  his  country  Is  ou  ,t 
the  brink  of  collapse,  blaming 
"fanatics"  from  the  Hutu  major- , 
ity,  Tutsi  minority  and  the  army 
for  widespread  bloodshed.  More 
than  100,000  people  are  esti- 
mated to  have  been  killed  in  . 
Burundi  since  1993. 

A YOUNG  man  who  jumped  . 

off  the  San  Francisco-  • . 

Oakland  Bay  Bridge  in  a suicide 
attempt  landed  yards  from  a pfiP 
chlatrist  in  a rowing  boat  with  a 
lifejacket  and  a mobile  phone. 
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Crunch  time  . . . The  people  of  Hong  Kong  can  no  longer  put  off  decisions  about  where  their  future  lies 
as  the  ctmngeover  date  of  July  1 , 1997  looms  ever  closer  photograph:  Patrick  zachmahn 

Hong  Kong:  year  of  the  puppet 


As  China's  placemen 
move  in  for  the  1 997 
handover,  thousands  of 
the  colony's  residents 
must  decide  whether  to 
stay  or  go,  writes 
Catherine  Field 

THE  OLD  LADY  nit-aiU  well 
when  she  scrubbed  lire  insiiie- 
gf  her  Yixirig  le.i|;nl.  Pleased 
with  her  work.  >hc  tried  lu  sell  the 
antique  vessel.  Hut  she  did  not 
know  the  true  value  uf  the  Ylxing 
lies  iu  the  residue  uf  tea  lining  the 
pot.  which  imparts  u unique  savour. 
Tlie  pot  was  now  worthless. 

When  people  in  Hong  Kong  dis- 
cuss the  future,  they  increasingly 
turn  to  that  Chinese  parable,  for  the 
coming  year  is  crunch  time.  The 
way  China  handles  the  approach  to 
its  takeover  of  the  British  territory 
on  July  1,  1997,  will  show  if  the  se- 
ductive flavour  of  Hong  Kong,  its 
cosmopolitanism  and  enterprise, 
will  survive  — or  whether  tlie  Com- 
munists will  extinguish  it  forever. 

In  the  150  years  since  the  fishing 
village  was  ceded  to  Britain  after  the 
Opium  Wars,  Hong  Kong  has  be- 
come an  "Asian  Tiger".  It  has  flour- 
ished because  the  finest  British 
traditions  — a free  judiciary,  sense 
of  fair  play  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion — have  blended  with  the  Chi- 
nese penchant  for  hard  work  and 
delight  in  trading. 

“1996  is  tlie  worry,"  stud  Bob 
Broadfoot,  an  analyst  with  the  politi- 
cal and  Economic  Risk  Consultancy. 

If  you  are  pessimistic  about  1997, 
then  1996  is  going  to  be  the  time 
when  you  do  something  about  it." 

Many  view  the  coming  12  months 
with  trepidation.  They  foresee  a 
dangerous  political  void,  with  the 
Bntish  administration  sidelined  and 
Lhina  preparing  puppets  and 
grooming  sycophants  for  Hong 
h°ng’a  political  succession.  ‘ They  , 
a short,  rapidly  dwindling  time 
left  to  enshrine  Hong  Kong's  righte 
and  traditions  into  a legal  bulwark  1 
that  will  fend  off  Chinese  Interfer- 
ence. Many  talk  of  a wave  of  emigra-  1 
Hon  and  an  exodus  of  business.  , I 
Hong  Kong  is  a vibrant,  fast-  I 
[wed  place  with  a good  infrastnic- ; 
ture*,  said  Victor  Sin, ' 'a 
management  consultant,  “Its  people 
are.  very  hard-working.  A lot  work 


round  the  dock.  Bui  people  will 
only  stay  if  the  situation  is  tolerable. 
If  freedoms  are  cm  tailed  a drastic 
extent.  | id  n Je  will  move  mit." 

So  tlii-y  wail,  and  wonder,  and 
wurry. 

Fling  Kai-ki-uau  earns  UKo |c».iKMi 
a uioiilli  ,i:>a  taxi  driver:  Id-- 
saLuT  j-hh.'-.  n»  Mippmiiug  his  sou 
wli'i  sludii-j  ti'iinuiiiic*  and  finance 
iu  the  Us.  Hi-  wife's  Siilan  j,;iy>  lire 
fmid  and  council  rent. 

"My  smi  graduated  in  I'JdS."  said 
Fung.  “By  then  we  will  know  what 
Hong  Kong  will  be  like.  I've  I old 
him:  ‘If  it's  bad  here,  stay  in  New 
York.'  I'm  older,  it  doesn't  make 
much  sense  fur  me  to  leave . . . my 
son's  future  is  wlmt  matters." 

Under  the  1984  pact  between 
Britain  and  China  on  the  handover, 
Hong  Kong  was  promised  a high  de- 
gree of  autonomy  as  a Special  Ad- 
ministrative Region  (SAR)  of  China, 
and  will  retain  its  capitalist  system 
fur  at  least  50  yenrs  after  its  return. 

But  China  last  month  destroyed 
hopes  that  pro-democracy  voices 
would  be  heard  in  the  process  to 
build  the  SAR  government.  It  an- 
nounced the  composition  of  the 
150-strong  Preparatory  Committee, 
which  will  hammer  out  the  details  of 
the  transition  from  British  territory 
to  Chinese  city  — and  revealed  that 
it  would  be  largely  made  up  of  main- 
land officials  and  pro-China  figures 
in  Hong  Kong  business  and  politics. 

Governor  Chris  Patten  promises 
his  administration  will  co-operate 
with  the  committee  to  ensure  a 
smooth  transition,  but  there  are  in- 
creasing fears  that  it  will  become  a 
shadow  government,  undermining 
the  last  18  months  of  British  rule, 
with  China  being  consulted  on 
every  initiative.  Indeed,  the  Gover- 
nor's main  role  will  be  to  preserve 
his  dignity:  the  shrill  personal  abuse 
from  Beiji  ng  of  a couple  of  years  ago 
(the.,  choicer  labels  included 
“whore",  “Fat1  Pang"  and  “tango 
dancer")  has  failed  to;  silence;  Mr 
Patten  lias  becopie  an  irrelevance.  a 
non-person.1 

As  the  terqtory.heads  tQWards  a 
political  void,  mimy  important,  now 
solid  institutions  qre  likely  to  be- 
come directionless.  Morale  Is  plum- 
meting in  tW  civil  service,  despite 
effprts  to  reasstlre  the  territory's 

190,000  government  workers 
through  informal,  small  get-togeth- 
ers With  Chinese  officials.  Services 
Xun  by  expatriates  or  pro-British 


locals  risk  being  handed  over  to 
people  who  have  one  eye  mi  the  job 
and  the  other  on  the  Chinese. 

China  has  indicated  tluit  all 
judges  will  have  lu  In*  iva|»|minleil 
:ilt«-r  IHlir,  in  u cl'-ar  ilnval  in  judi- 
cial in«li-|x inli-iice.  Ilnmlreil>  „j 
l"c:il  lawyers  seeking  a luiuiv 
v.tpv  route  have  »ln*ndy  picked  up 
tiualificalimw  in  Siug.ipi  >r<.\ 

China'"  di.icmiiait  slate  Mvrecy 
laws  jjuse  the  greatest  lineal  in 
Hung  KuitgV  free  press.  Journalists 
are  already  cuiioitik-iI  that  self-cen- 
•'orship  i«,  an  tailing  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. In  its  annual  report,  tile 
London-based  International  Centre 
Against  Censorship  wrote  that  the 
Chinese  government's  “penetration 
and  infiltration  into  the  media  is 
ubiquitous  and  utterly  persistent, 
and  has  shaken  the  very  foundation 
of  Hong  Kong's  cherished  press 
freedom". 

Tlie  14-year  jail  sentence  handed  | 
down  last  month  to  China's  leading 
dissident  Wei  Jingsheng  — con- 
firmed by  a court  of  appeal  — 
added  to  worries  about  ordinary  cit- 
izens’ futures  after  1997.  “If  I man- 
age to  get  into  university  here  in 
Houg  Kong.  I definitely  won't  par- 
ticipate in  any  student  union  poli- 
tics, in  order  to  protect  myself,"  said 
Peter  Mok,  aged  17. 

According  to  .a  survey  by  the 
Hoag  Kong  Institute  of  Asia-Pacific 
Studies,  almost  60  per  cent  of  Honig 
Kong  residents  have  little  or  no  faith 
iii  tiie  future  leaders  of  the  SAR  gov- 
ernment; only  6. 1 per  cent  expressed 
"great?  faith,  and  only  1.2  per  cent 
said  they  had  “very  great1*  faith. 

Emigration  figures  for  1995  are 
expected  to  be  down  on  recent 
years  — 61,600  left  In  1994  com- 
pared with  53,400  in  1993  — but 
consulates  report  increases  of  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  in  applications 
and  predict  a migration  surge. 
Some  analysts  suggest  as  many  as 

100,000  people  plan  to  leave' during 
the  earning  year.  . 

Mdre,  than,  700,000  Hdiig  Koiig 
residents  already  hold  foreign  pass- 
ports, and.  any  inasl.exq'jlus ’could- 
cause  the  local  currency  to  Collapse. 
But  millions  either'  lack  the  wealth 
and  connections  to  get  a foreign 
passport,  or  run  small,  profitable 
businesses  that  give  them  a financial 
security  they  would  not  find  abroad. 

Hung  Wah,  aged  52,  opened;  tin 
electrical  supply  stare m the  colony's 
western  district  20  years  ago.  Tlie 


dimly  lit  store  is  typical  of  thousands 
of  such  shops  in  Hong  Kong  — 
small,  yet  efficiently  run  by  an 
owner  who  works  as  many  hours  as 
it  needs  to  get  the  job  done.  Hung's 
store  was  open  on  Christmas  Day 
and  Boxing  Day.  and  he  was  there 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  eager  to  sell. 

The  profits  have  not  propelled 
Hung  into  the  ranks  of  Hong  Kong's 
wealthy,  but  over  the  years  he  has 
made  enough  to  put  his  two  daugh- 
ters through  school  and  support  his 
parents,  who  live  in  Macau. 

This  shop  is  my  security,"  he 
said.  "It  gives  me  enough  money  to 
live  well.  If  I went  abroad  I'd  have  to 
close  it  down,  and  what  could  I do  in 
Canada?  I'd  be  unemployed." 

And  some  traders  positively  look 
forward  to  the  handover.  "Tilings 
will  be  better  because  all  these 
tensions  and  worries  about  1997  will 
be  gone.  There  will  be  more  Chi- 
nese here  — (hat  means  more  cus- 
tomers," said  Yip  Mei-kong,  who 
has  worked  at  a fruit  stall  for  40 
years.  “I  buy  apples  and  pears  in  the 
Beijing  area  during  the  summer, 
and  it  will  he  much  easier  to  do  busi- 
ness there." 

^ At  the  beginning  of  1996.  Hong 
Kong  is  a fantastic  story  of  success. 
The  little  territory  competes  with 
emerging  giants  such  as  Singapore, 
Taiwan  and  Malaysia.  U is  the 
world’s  eighth  largest  exporter  mid 
sc -vend  i biggest  importer  in  mer- 
chandise trade,  according  to  tire 
World  Trade  t n giiiiisiilimi. 

Most  experts  expect  ili«-  econ- 
omy lo  maim  nil  i a :‘i  l«>  K per  cnl  .Mi- 
nimi growth  rati  uvi-r  the  n«*M  twu 
l«i  three  \v;u  When  China  takes 
over  Mivetvigiii*  it  will  also  inherit 
Hong  Keiig's  K< ivign  reserve-,  „f 

more  than  US$51.*  billion  — up 
from  USS.J9  l/illion  at  the  i-ntl  ol 
19!M  — the  sccoiiti-Inrgi'Si  reserves 
on  u per  capita  basis  in  the  w*rM. 

Bill  many  business  people  quietly 
predict  that  Hong  Kong,  under  the 
dead  hand  of  Communist  rule,  will 
become  bland  and  corrupt  and 
shorn  of  its  international  role  — in 
short,  it  would  become  like  any 
medium-sized  city  in  China. 

A SURVEY  of  businesses  by 
the  government's  Industry 
Department  revealed  more 
than  three-quarters  of  2,081  compa- 
nies thought  prospects  were  weak 
or  uncertain  in  1996,  and  87  per  cent 
believed  their  post-1997  future  was 
uncertain. 

Many  ate  troubled  by  the  institu- 
tional void  and  wonder  how  business 
disputes  will  be  settled  fairly  and 
swiftly,  and  who  MU  ' take  ultimate 
control  over  the  Hong  Kong  dollar. 1 

The  Bank  of  China  now  issues  20 
per  cent  of  the  territory’s  bank- 
notes, under  a cautious  approach  by 
the  administration  to  give  the  Chi- 
nese experience  of  monetary  policy 
in  a capitalist  economy.  But  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  pragmatic  ap- 
proach of  today  will  survive  after 
1997;  China's  own  approach  :on 
monetary  policy  over  the  past  two 
years  has  been  to  open  up  and  then 
choke  credit  for  individual  entrepre- 
neurs, while  keeping  the  banknote 
presses  rolling  to  fond  decrepit 
sUte'enterprlafe..  . i\ 

Abdye  all,  .there  is  a perVaSfye 
anxiety  about’ corruption,  which*  Is 
endemic  in  China,  and^een  as  lifceiy 
to  overwhelm  Hong  Kong)  ^het$Jl 
is  relatively  under  control, ; ' , ;!  j f-  1 
“rChinesef  Influence  wilt  Increase 
more 'and.  m'dfe  in  lerinls  ofpblitlcs 
and  ttonojnic  activities. . Thfey ' will 
want  a bigger  slice  df  the  ckke  ahd 
they  want  more  say  In  bur  economic 
policies,"  said  Victor  Sin.  "China  Will 
have  a'prestenCe  here,  but  they  tylfl 
have ' to  prove  thetiiseWes, ' tarn 
their  credibility..'1  ~ The  Observer 


Judicial  killings  are  on  the 
increase  as  the  American 
public  backs  a tough 
stance  on  crime,  writes 
Ian  Katz  in  New  York 


PRISON  authorities  are 
preparing  for  nil  "execution 
boom”  this  year  after  1995  saw 
the  largest  number  of  judicial 
killings  in  the  United  States 
since  1957. 

'Hie  US  executed  56  killers 
last  year  as  public  support  for 
capital  punishment  hardened 
and  debate  over  its  morality  has 
almost  ceased. 

With  more  than  3,000  in- 
mates on  death  row  and  several 
legislative  moves  to  cut  short  the 
appeals  process  pending,  death 
penalty  opponents  predict  n 
fresh  surge  in  die  rale  of 
executions. 

"At  one  time  a few  yenrs  ago  I 
could  name  everyone  who  had 
been  executed  in  this  country 
since  1970,”  sitirl  Stephen 
Bright,  director  of  the  .Atlanta 
bused  Southern  Centre-  fur 
Unman  Rights.  "Now  1 can’t 
even  kee  p up  with  the-  nuuitrer. 
am)  that’s  all  I do." 

Anti-de-iilh  p.  nally  r;im|i.ti)!n- 
«-i>  predict  that  tin- annual  rale 
of  executions  will  soon  past- 
lOO. 

Since  llu*  I IS  Supreme  Court  j 
lifted  u turn  in  1 97t».  3ft  slates 
have  returned  the  death  penalty 
to  tlieir  statute  books  with  two 
more,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
pledged  to  reiutrodurc  it. 

While  protests  over  more 
violent  forms  of  execution  have 
prompted  most  states  to  switch 
to  lethal  injection,  several. 
Including  Florida,  Georgia, 

Indiana  and  South  Carolina,  still 
use  the  electric  chair. 

Unless  the  condemned  man 
changes  his  mind,  a firing  squad 
in  Utah  will  this  month  shoot 
dead  John  Taylor,  a child-mur- 
derer who  has  embarrassed  the 
state  by  exercising  hlB  right  to  be 
put  to  death  by  the  traditional 
method. 

With  the  country  gripped  by  a 
tough-on- crime  mood  and  vio- 
lent crime  rates  felling  sharply, 
public  doubts  about  the  death 
penalty  have  all  but  evaporated. 

The  voices  of  those  who  point 
out  that  tiie  sharpest  crime 
drops  have  been  in  states,  such 
as  New  York,  where  the  death 
penally  was  not  applied,  are 
easily  drowned  out  by  support- 
ers 6f  capital  punishment 
attributing  foiling  murder  rates 
to  Increasing  numbers  of 
executions’.' 

.Most  strikingly,  the1  removal, 
last  year  of  federal  funding  for 
the  legal  centres  which  provide 
representation  for  death  row 
Inmates  raised  scarcely  a 
protest.  Anti-death'  penalty  cara-; 
palgners  say  closing  centres  will 
leave'  hundreds  of  condcpined  1 
ulen'tinH 4ohVeti without.  ■ 
lawyers!  1 

**The  blg  debate  before' was  ’ , 
whether,  wheh'.the  numbers  got : 
up  tills  high,  people  Would  react 
with  revulsion  or  indiffererice,*1 
says  Mr  Bright.  “GleaJrly  1905 
would  indicate  the  ahswer  If 
intHffefetice.”  j 


3,000  await 
execution 
boom  in  US 
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Forbes  makes 
his  money  talk 


The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 


IT  IS  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  take  seriously  the  Repub- 
lican party's  approach  to  the 
presidential  election  that  will  take 
place  11  months  from  now.  Five  of 
the  main  candidates  felled  to  gather 
the  1,000  signatures  required  to  get 
on  the  ballot  for  the  primary  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island. 

Rhode  Island  is  a small  state,  but 
it  is  part  of  the  five-state  grouping 
that  will  hold  the  Yankee  primary 
on  March  5.  Not  to  be  on  the  ballot 
smacks  of  an  amateurism  in  political 
organisation  that  is  bizarre.  Only 
the  front-runner,  Senator  Robert 
Dole,  his  colleague  Senator  Richard 
Lugiir,  and  the  former  governor  of 
Tennessee,  Lamar  Alexander,  won  a 
place  on  the  ballot. 

Senator  Phil  Gramm,  the  right- 
wing  nationalist  Pat  Buchanan,  Con- 
gressman Robert  Dornan,  and  the 
black  conservative  and  anti-abortion 
campaigner,  Alan  Keyes,  all  failed  to 
make  the  ballot.  And  so,  oddly,  did 
Steve  Forbes,  whose  success  else- 
where in  the  Republican  primary 
stakes  is  another  reason  to  marvel 
at  the  botch  the  Republicans  are 
making  of  their  attempt  to  unseat 
President  Clinton. 

It  is  becoming  ridiculous,  [f  the 
opinion  polls  are  right,  Forbes  is  the 
only  one  serious  challenger  to  Dole 
in  the  crucial  early  primary  states  of 
Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  Arizona  and 
Delaware.  And  he  is  a man  who  has 
never  been  elected  to  anything,  has 
never  run  anything  except  the  busi- 
ness magazine  empire  lie  inherited, 
and  wants  to  return  the  US  to  the 
gold  standard. 

Forbes  has  simply  ignored  the 
party  machines  and  local  political 
bigwigs  to  appeal  directly  to  the  pri- 
mary voters  through  paid  TV  ads. 
For  the  past  eight  weeks,  the  Forbes 
ads  have  been  running  L8  times  a 
day  on  all  the  TV  networks  in  all  the 
early  primary  states.  This  is  the  kind 
of  media  blitz  dint  normally  doesn't 
happen  even  in  the  last  week  of  a 
hard-fought  campaign.  Two  months 
before  the  first  primaries,  it  is  un- 
heard of.  But  it  is  working. 

Breakfast  lime  in  the  first  pri- 
mary state  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
6.59am  slot  just  before  the  morning 
news.  The  owlish  face  .peers 
through  the  thickest  of  spectacle 
lenses,  and  the  prim  little  mouth 
purses  into  a smug  and  constant 
smile.  T say  scrap  the  income  tax. 
Scrap  (lie  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice. Scrap  the  tax  code.  Put  in  a 
low  flat  tax.  It's  simple.  It's  honest. 
And  that’s  a big  change  for  Wash- 
ington;" 

It  goes  on  all  day.  Then  just  be- 
fore the  6.30pm  national  news,  there 
he  is  again.  “He's  been  called,  a 


champion  of  economic  growth  and  a 
visionary-  He  is  Steve  Forbes."  The 
owlish  blink,  the  cheery  dimples, 
the  upbeat  message:  "America's 
best  days  are  still  to  come." 

Until  now,  Forbes  was  best  known 
for  his  father,  a bizarrely  ambivalent 
figure,  the  son  of  an  immigrant  from 
Scotland  who  succeeded  in  the  US 
with  a sternly  Calvinist  approach  to 
hard  work  and  success.  He  built  his 
Forbes  magazine  empire  by  relent- 
lessly boosting  wealth  and  free  mar- 
kets, and  glorying  in  the  trappings 
of  wealth,  from  his  French  chateau 
to  Ills  island  in  Fiji,  from  his  151ft 
yacht,  The  Highlander,  to  his  private 
plane.  The  CapitalistTool. 

He  tried  politics,  getting  elected 
to  the  New  Jersey  state  legislature 
and  twice  running  for  governor. 
But  when  that  career  stalled,  be  de- 
cided to  throw  off  the  Calvinist 
cloak  and  have  fun.  It  became  the 
mid-life  crisis  that  never  stopped. 
He  became  a bisexual  biker  who 
dressed  in  black  leather  and  roared 
up  to  gay  bars  on  his  Harley-David- 
son,  took  up  hot-air  ballooning  and 
hang-gliding.  Until  his  death  in 
1990,  the  elder  Forbes  was  the 
most  lavish  party-giver  of  his  time, 
spending  $2  million  on  his  70th 
birthday  thrash  in  Morocco,  where 
his  escort  was  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

“Il  would  be  silly  to  try  to  imitate 
my  father,'  says  Forbes  the  younger. 
"Learn  his  approach  to  life,  yes.  But 
take  up  hang-gliding  in  some  compe- 
tition to  prove  who  is  the  more 
daring?  No." 

A chess-player  whose  college 
sports  credentials  at  Princeton  were 
won  by  scoring  the  games  and 
organising  (he  away  matches  rather 
than  by  playing,  young  Steve  was 
brought  up  in  the  Calvinist  mould. 
Every  Saturday  his  father  would 
take  70  corporate  and  political 
bosses  from  Manhattan  up  the 
Hudson  river  on  board  die  family 
yacht.  At  the  end  of  the  cruise  lay 
West  Point,  the  US  military  acad- 
emy, where  Forbes  rented  a box  to 
watch  the  weekly  football  games. 
Young  Steve  had  to  spend  every  Fri- 
day evening  and  Saturday  morning 
with  a pile  of  photographs,  learning 
by  heart  the  names  and  faces  of 
each  of  the  guests! 

“At  an  early  age,  we  were  ex- 
pected to  know,  so  to  speak,  where 
our  bread  was  buttered,"  he  recalls. 
He  followed  dutifully  In  the  family 
footsteps,  going  to  his  father’s  old 
college  of  Princeton,  and  starting  a 
national  magazine  while  still  an 
undergraduate.  Called  Business 
Today,  a monthly  aimed  at  career- 


‘Correctness’ 

■"THE  Washington  eatablish- 
I ment  was  plunged  into  yet 
another  bruising  row  over  politi- 
cal correctness  last  month,  as  ah 
exhibition  on  slave  life  in  the  old 
south  was  cancelled  after  black 
groups  said  it  was  racist,  writes 
Jonathan  Freedland  In 
Washington.  ' 

The  Library  of  Congress  an- 
nounced that  It  had  scrapped 
"Back  to  the  Big  House:  The 
Cultural  Landscape  of  the 
Plantation"  after  black  wqrfcera  ’ 
qt  the  library  said  they  were  of- 
fended!. The  collection  of  photo;  j 
graphs  and  accounts  depicting  , 
thedaUyllfeofslaveslnthe 


minded  college  students,  il  now  has 
a circulation  of  200,000. 

Tile  heart  of  Ihe  company  re- 
mains Forbes  magazine,  which  now 
boasts  a higher  circulation  and 
more  pages  of  advertising  than  the 
veteran  Fortune  business  magazine. 
That  is  one  achievement  of  which 
Steve  Forbes  can  justifiably  boast  to 
the  voters.  The  other  is  that  he  is 
the  only  financial  journalist  to  have 
won  four  Crystal  Owl  awards,  given 
by  the  USX  corporation  for  the  most 
accurate  economic  forecasts. 

That  success  in  the  stewardship 
of  the  publishing  empire  gave  him 
the  confidence  to  branch  out  into 
public  life.  Two  years  ago,  lie  agreed 
to  take  over  the  chairmanship  of 
Empower  America,  the  political  ve- 
hicle for  former  Congressman  Jack 
Kemp  and  the  free-market  zealots 
among  the  Republicans.  When 
Kemp  decided  that  his  social  views 
on  race  and  immigration  were  too 
progressive  for  the  Christian  Coali- 
tion, and  decided  not  to  run  for  the 
presidency  in  1996,  Forbes  decided 
that  the  cause  still  deserved  a cham- 
pion. Pressed  by  the  supply-side 
economists  who  had  backed  Ronald 
Reagan,  such  as  Jude  Wanniski  and 
Arthur  Laffer,  he  declared  his  candi- 
dacy last  September. 

Tlte  quixotic  campaign  was  In- 
stantly and  widely  derided  as  "Perot 
Lite",  another  mega-rich  ego  look- 
ing to  exchange  disposable  income 


for  political  fame.  But  Perot  had  tin- 
advantage  of  novelty.  There  was  n>» 
parallel  flood  of  free  media  interest 
in  the  Forbes  announcement.  So  In- 
set out  to  buy  some. 

Thanks  to  well-intentioned  re- 
forms of  die  campaign  finance 
rules,  American  politics  lias  become 
the  playground  of  the  rich.  If  you  set 
out  to  raise  money  from  the  public, 
from  business  and  from  lobby 
groups  in  the  traditional  way,  the 
rules  limit  a candidate  to  a maxi- 
mum $1,000  a head  from  individu- 
als, and  $5,000  a head  from  political 
action  committees.  But  spend  your 
own  money,  and  the  sky  is  the  limit. 
Ross  Perot  spent  $60  million  of  his 
own  money  in  1992,  roughly  $3  for 
each  vote  he  received,  to  get  J9  per 
cent  of  the  presidential  poll. 

Because  Dole  and  Gramm  and 
other  candidates  have  applied  fur 
federal  hinds  to  match  personal  con- 
tributions and  finance  their  cam- 
paigns, they  have  to  abide  by  the 
federal  election  rules  which  limit 
them  to  spending  $1.1  million  each 
in  Iowa  and  $600,000  each  in  New 
Hampshire.  By  not  applying  for  fed- 
eral funds,  Forbes  can  spend  ns 
much  as  he  likes; 

And  while  the  others  follow  con- 
vention and  spend  money  on  large 
campaign  offices  with  full-time  staff 
who  take  polls,  run  telephone  banks 
and  canvass  door-to-door,  Forbes 
just  buys  TV  time.  No  political  ana- 


row  halts  slave 

American  south  had  won  wide 
acclaim  travelling  around  the  US, 
before  its  arrival  in  Washington. 

But  African-American  staff 
members  and  officials  took 
umbrage  at  the  show  and  within 
two  hours  of  its  installation  it 
was  withdrawn,  library  officials 
confirmed. 

The  cancellation  was  the 
second  by  the  library  within  a ' 
month.  TVvo  weeks  earlier  the 
library  scrapped  a show  on 
Sigmund  FVeud,  after  anti-Freud 
academics  claimed  Freudianism 
was  a discredited  theory. 

"There  ib  an  atmosphere  of ' 
fear  at  the  library  now,”  oneoffl- 


display 

clal  told  the  Washington  Post. 

He  added  that  the  Freud  exhibit 
was  withdrawn  because 
managers  feared  the  religious 
right  would  condemn  sexually 
explicit  material  In  it  and 
pressurise  the  Republican-led 
Congress  to  cut  the  library's 
funding.  "This  time  it’s  tear  of 
maybe  a dozen  black  staff.  Ibis 
Is  ail  really  scary,"  he  said. 

About  20  black  employees 
complained  about  the  plantation 
display,  taking  particular  offence 
at  pictures  of  slave  quarters.  They 
also  disliked  the  term  Big  House, 
slave  parlance  foir  the  white  plan- 
tation master's  mansion. 


lysl  can  wholly  explain  the  sudden 
Forbc-s  phenomenon.  Partly  it  jj 
America’s  perennial  love  affair  vritfa 
the  super-rich,  whenever  they  deign 
to  come  down  to  press  the  flesh  of 
ordinary  mortals.  Partly  it  Is  the 
power  of  his  TV  advertising 
blitzkrieg.  Partly  it  is  the  novelty  of 
his  ideas,  hut  mainly  it  is  political 
desperation  among  Republicans 
who  are  sure  Bill  Clinton  is  beatable, 
but  cannot  yet  discern  any  conven- 
tional politician  who  looks  able  to 
win  the  election  in  November. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  rest  of 
the  Republican  field,  led  by  72-year- 
old  Senator  Dole,  is  the  dominant 
political  mood  ns  the  election  year 
opens.  All  the  opinion  polls  cur- 
rently show  Clinton  beating  Dole  by 
at  least  a 10-point  margin. 

Tax  reform  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  Forbes  campaign.  He  wants  to 
scrap  income  tax  altogether  and  re- 
place it  with  a flat  tax.  Tire  first 
$36,000  of  household  income  would 
attract  no  tax  at  all.  Thereafter,  all 
income  would  be  liable  to  a flatten 
of  17  per  cent,  with  no  exceptions 
for  mortgage  payments,  no  capital 
gains  taxes,  no  other  federal  taxes 
at  all. 

There  is  a Wall  Street  wing  to  Ihe 
Republican  party  which  is  bored  by 
the  debates  over  abortions  and  fam- 
ily values  that  preoccupy  the  reli- 
gious right,  and  which  frets  at  the 
message  of  hair-shirt  austerity’  of 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  who 
want  la  cut  government  spending  to 
balance  the  budget.  Made  up  of  the 
big  corporate  tycoons  and  heirs  tiV 
I Vie  Du  Pont  (of  the  chemical 
giant),  Leonard  Lauder  (the  cosmet- 
ics fortune),  nrnl  Ace  Greenberg 
(Hear  Stearns  brokers),  this  Wall 
Street  group  loves  the  unabashed 
capitalism  of  Forbes  the  magazine, 
and  is  beginning  to  punt  a few  mil- 
lions on  Forbes  (lie  man. 


JUST  before  Christmas,  the)' 
organised  a "Friends  of 
Forbes"  fund-raising  dinner, 
at  which  1,500  Wall  Street  types 
paid  $1,000  a plate  to  the  only  candi- 
date who  believes  in  bringing  back 
(he  gold  standard.  Forbes  is  their 
man,  unfailingly  sunny  and  upbeat 
in  his  promise  of  growth  through 
lax  cuts,  and  rich  enough  to  mount 
devastating  negative  ads  against  life 
belter-known  rivals. 

‘Tlie  Senate  was  to  vole  oa  term 
limits  in  October.  Hut  it  didn't 
Would  you  believe  Senate  Majority 
leader  Bob  Dole  cancelled  the  voter 
So  there  will  be  no  vote  in  the  Senate 
on  term  limits  this  year,"  says  the 
owlish  grin.  "I’m  Steve  Forbes.  Sena- 
tor Dole  is  wrong.  Term  limits  w 
restore  honesty  to  Washington,  and 
that’s  the  kind  of  change  we  heed. 
Forbes  has  no  time  for  Grartwis 

politics  of  resentment  against  the 

welfare  class,  and  his  demand  TW 
those  in  the  wagon  get  out  for  once 
and  help  the  rest  of  us  push".  , 
"The  genius  of  America  Is  that  we 
have  entrepreneurs  to  design  aho 
build  engines  to  puli  wagons,  so  pto* 
pie  don’t  have  to,"  says  Forbes  wrw 
is  firmly  convinced  that  his 
market  optimism  is  the  only  way,  ft* 
Republicans  can  stop  Clinton.  , 

"I  really  believe  this,  that  fa  fwsj' 
cold  war  America,  a new  era  can  be 
born,  with  personal  compute^ 
spreading  power  to  the.  people  and 
away  from  the  big  government 
bureaucrats.  We  can  free  .pwp*? 
from  the  state,  with  their  own  pefr 
sions  saving  accounts,  their  om 
health-care  insurance,  their  jw® 
choice  of  school  through'  voucher* 


We  can  give  individuals  iriore  po,^ 
more  control,  more  opportunity  I 
more  choice.  That  is  the  essence?  j 
the  American  ’ experiment  and 
have  to  setback  to  it”  ..  ' \j 
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US  military  on  trial  in  Okinawa 

A tiny  island  south-west  of  Japan  has  been  Little 
America  for  50  years.  But  the  rape  of  a 1 2-year-old 
schoolgirl  has  enraged  locals  and  boosted  their  desire 
to  get  the  US  troops  out.  Andrew  Higgins  reports 


i* 


MAJOR  Edmund  Memi  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  ex- 
plaining why  the  18th  Air 
Wing  needs  its  own  18-hole  golf 
course  bang  in  the  middle  of  Oki- 
nawa and  why  the  US  Air  Force 
should  never  surrender  an  inch  of 
its  11,500  acres  of  prime  Japanese 
real  estate. 

"We've  got  men  here  who  are 
used  to  the  American  way  of  life," 
he  says.  “Back  home  in  the  States 
this  is  perfeedy  normal.  It  is  not  on 
extravagance.  It  is  provided  for  the 
morale  of  our  troops.  All  work  and 
no  play  helps  nobody.  We’d  rather 
have  our  men  hitting  golf  balls  than 
hitting  . . He  stops  himself 
abruptly  in  mid-sentence. 

He  has  struggled  valiantly  for 
more  than  an  hour  to  avoid  the  real 
issue  in  Okinawn  and  prove  that 
28,000  US  troops  pose  no  theat  to 
anyone. 

Sure,  a few  Japanese  want  back 
some  of  the  land  they  lost  in  1945 
(he  scoffs  at  "tntami  inaf  land- 
lords). Yes,  they  might  resent  their 
property  being  used  by  a foreign 
military  to  play  golf,  fly  land  some- 
times crash)  F-l  C>  warplanes  and 
store  54.000  tonnes  of  munitions,  in- 
cluding, though  nobody  will  say  so 
officially,  nuclear  warheads.  And,  of 
course,  the  neighbours  ilmi'l  like  it 
when  fighter  squadrons  lake  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  (“We  try  to 
avoid  it  but  you  don't  go  to  war  in 
the  dark  if  you  don’t  practise  in  the 
dark"). 

Surely,  though,  n few  grumpy 
neighbours  is  small  price  to  pay  tor 
half  a century  of  peace  and  stnbility? 
"We  are  not  here  for  ourselves  but 
for  the  good  of  Japan  and  the  rest  of 
Asia.” 

'Hie  sentence  left  unfinished  by 
Major  Memi  at  tlie  Kadeua  Air  Bose 
is  completed  in  grisly  detail  a few 
miles  down  Highway  58  in  Hearing 
Room  201  of  the  Naha  District 
Court,  Here,  in  a Iiall  so  scrubbed 
and  polished  it  glows  antiseptic 
white,  there  is  no  dodging  what  sol- 
diers are  capable  of  doing  in  their 
free  time  — when  not  hitting  golf 
balls,  watching  NFL  football  matches 
and  Playboy  channel  movies  on 
cable  TV  or  guzzling  duty-free  bot- 
tles of  beer  at  on-base  bars. 

The  court  starts  its  business  for 
the  day  at  10  o’clock  sharp-  First  to 
appear  before  a panel  of  three  black- 
robed  judges  Is  US  Marine  1st  Class 
Joshua  Hill.  He  makes  a swaggering 
entry  wearing  handcuffs  and  a T- 
shirt  that  says  “Boss".  He  Is  ac- 
cused of  bludgeoning  a 24-year-old 
Japanese  woman  to  death  with  a 
hammer.  He  admits  to  hammering 


her  head  but  says  he  did  not  mean 
to  kill  her. 

Before  they  can  decide  how  long 
to  lock  him  up  for,  the  judges  (there 
is  no  jury)  want  to  know  how  many 
times  he  hit  his  victim,  a shop  assis- 
tant called  ICanako  Kinjo.  The  prose- 
cution estimates  the  number  of 
liammer  blows  to  the  head  at  70:  the 
defence  suggests  "only"  20:  Hill,  a 
Korean-Afro-American  from  Ohio, 
grunts  and  rolls  his  eyes. 

He  is  no  more  helpful  on  die  ques- 
tion of  motive.  He  mutters  some- 
thing about  bad  driving  but  declines 
to  elaborate.  Hi9  lawyer,  Mistunobu 
Matsunga,  asks  for  psychological 
tests  “because  what  he  did  was  not 
understandable".  The  judges,  no 
less  baffled,  sel  another  hearing  in  a 
fortnight's  time. 

After  a break  for  lunch,  the  Japan- 
ese justice  system  has  its  second  en- 
counter of  the  day  with  the  US 
Armed  Forces  in  Hearing  Room 
201.  The  afternoon  session  centres 
on  the  abduction  and  gang  rape  of  n 
12-year-old  Japanese  schoolgirl.  Sil- 
ting handcuffed  at  the  front  of  die 
court  are  two  more  Marines,  this 
time  from  Georgia,  and  n Texan  in 
the  Navy.  Also  in  court  arc  two  of 
their  mother*  and  a wife. 

Tlie  three  men  allegedly  seized 
Lhe  girl  as  she  walked  home  from 
buying  school  notebooks  in  a village 
shop.  After  forcing  her  into  a while 
rental  car.  they  bound  her  wrists 
with  tape  and  drove  to  a sugar  cane 
field  in  the  north  of  Okinawa.  There 
she  whs  raped  and  then  dumped, 
semi-conscious  ami  badly  battered. 

Again,  there  are  confessions  and 
again  the  task  faced  by  the  judges  is 
less  one  of  choosing  between  guilt 
and  innocence  than  calibrating  de- 
grees of  a horror  that  defy  under- 
standing. tAll  three  admit  to 
planning  and  then  carrying  out  the 
abduction  but  disagree  on  who  did 
exactly  what  in  tlie  car.) 

Even  defence  witnesses  splutter 
with  appnlled  incomprehension.  “As 
the  father  of  two  children  I find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  anyone 
could  be  capable  of  doing 
something  like  tills,  especially  to  a 
child,"  says  John  Deardorff,  a mili- 
tary officer  called  to  act  as  a charac- 
ter witness  for  22-year-old  Naval 
recruit  Marcus  Gill.  All  he  can  offer 
by  way  of  mitigating  circumstances 
is  a dim  recollection  that  Gill  had 
put  on  weight  at  the  time  of  the  rape 
and  worried  about  flunking  his 
physical:  “He  was  upset  about  his 
weight  control  problem." 

The  response  of  Okinawa,  scene 
of  a bloody  second  world  war  battle 
iri  which  more  than  200,000  died, 
has  been  one  of  predictable  outrage. 
The  pentagon,  and  much  ofTokyo’s 
political  6tite,  voice  revulsion  while 
praying  that  the  horrors  of  Hearing 
Room  201  will  soon  be  forgotteq. 
The  case  of  Joshua  Hill  — now 
known  to  his  Marine  Corps  biiddiep 
as  “MC  Hammer",  an  allusion  to'the 
American  rap  musician  — may  well 
jade  frpm  memory.  Hie  press  has 
shown  little  Interest  in  his  victim. 
One  of  the  few  newspapers  to  repor  t 
the  case  regularly  is  the  US  mili- 
taryV  own  In-house  publication, 
Stare  and  Stripes. 

The  Indifference  has  a reason: 
the  murdered  woman  mixed  with 
' iriarines!  Even  zealous  critics  of 
military  violence  suggest  thfa  some- 


A women’s  group  outside  Japan’s  foreign  ministry  in  Tokyo  protests 
against  the  US  military  presence  ph'iToc.r^vh  mtsumi  f A:\ahaha 


lww  explains  her  fate.  “Using  a 
hammer  should  be  recognised  :is  it 
violent  ad  but  this  killing  was  :i 
personal  matter  between  two  peo- 
ple." yays  ilia  Yuichi.  a trade  union 
lender  and  activist  in  a campaign  to 
gel  US  soldiers  out  of  Okinawa. 

But  passions  nvoused  by  tlie  rape 
of  a pre-teen  schoolgirl  unlimited 
by  any  past  association  with  her  at- 
tackers show  no  sign  of  abating, 
despite  a claim  by  the  Pentngon 
that  a recent  visit  to  Japan  by  US 
Defence  Secretary  William  Perry 
had  "put  the  Okinawa  problem 
behind  us". 

Tlie  furore  has  claimed  the  ca- 
reer of  Admiral  Richard  Macke, 
overall  commander  of  US  forces  in 
the  Pacific.  He  took  early  “retire* 

The  Pentagon,  and 
much  of  Tokyo’s 
political  6lite,  voice 
revulsion  while 
praying  that  the 
horrors  of  Hearing 
Room  201  will 
soon  be  forgotten 


ment"  after  an  offcolour  remark 
that  the  accused  rapists  could  have 
hired  a prostitute  with  the  money 
they  spent  hiring  a car  to  abduct  the 
schoolgirl,'  . 

Three  months  after  the  crime  en- 
tered vocabulary  as  the  reipu  jiken 
— rape  lnddent  — the  parking  lot 
of  the  District  Court,  in  Naha,  Oki- 
nawa's capital,  Is  clogged  on  trial 
days  with  television  crews  and  satel- 
lite transmission  vans. 

A helicopter  clatters  overhead 
taking  aerial  shots  for  a Japanese 
network.  So  many  journalists  and 
ordinary  Okinawans  want  a seat  in 
the  .Room  £01  that  court  officials 
hold  a pre-trial  lottery  of  courtroom 
tickets!  (Hill  draws  only  a handful  of 
spectators.) 


The  overkill  might  not  match  iln- 
pandemonium  that  surn» muled  llir 
O J Simpson  trial  in  l.ns  Angeles  bill 
there  are  still  plcnly  of  kibitzers 
eager  to  pronounce  on  proceedings. 
As  in  I A tlie  hoi  issue  is  race  — at 
least  for  the  Americans.  All  (lie  de- 
fendants are  black. 

On  hand  in  monitor  (lie  trial  for 
any  hint  of  racial  bias  is  a represen- 
tative of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Coloured  Peo- 
ple. two  American  lawyers  who 
spend  their  time  sniping  at  the 
Japanese  defence  team,  and  various 
emissaries  from  Georgia,  home 
state  of  iwo  of  the  accused.  ’There 
is  so  much  publicity  surrounding 
this  trial  you  have  to  nsk  yourself 
whether  the  case  is  really  being 
tried  in  there  or  jii  the  court  of  pub- 
lic opinion,"  says  Rose  Johnson,  a 
member  an  Atlanta-based  group 
called  the  Centre  for  Democratic 
Renewal.  , 

Michael  Griffiths,  a lawyer  repre- 
senting the  Georgians  — Marine 
Privates  1st  Class  Rodrigo  Harp  and 
Kendrik  Ledet  — wants  the  trial 
moved  elsewhere.  He  accuses  Oki- 
nawa’s governor,  Masahide  Ota,  of 
“poisoning  the  integrity  of  the  judi- 
cial process"  with  an  advertisement 
fa  the  New  York  Times  fa  which  he 
cited  tlie  rape  as  ah  argument  for 
the  closure  of  US  bases. 

For  Okinawans,  whose  distaste 
for  the  American  military  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  a deep  mistrust  of 
Tokyo,  It  all  smacks  of  yet  more  un- 
welcome meddling  l)y  outsiders.  A 
tree  outside  the  courthouse  has 
been  hung  with  a stencilled  sign  in 
broken  but  unambiguous  English: 
To  beggar  soldiers!  We’ve  paid  you 
for  everything  even  a bite  of  bread. 
If  you  have  a piece  of  pride  GET 
OUT." 

The  biggest  and  most,  violently 
wayward  US  contingent  in  Okinawa 
is  the  Marine  Corps,  Its  Third  Expe- 
ditionary Force,  which  calls  itself 
the  Tip  of  die  Spear",  has  18,000 
men,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  them 
under  the  age  of  21. 

Each  hew  marine  gets  a booklet 
to  explain  his  mission:  "Marines 
stationed  here  are  part  of  the  for- 


wardmost  defence  against  any  po- 
tential hostile  aggression  towards 
the  United  States  in  the  Pacific 
theatre  . . . When  they’re  not  train- 
ing hard,  they're  playing  hard.  Im- 
measurable time  and  effort  have 
been  selflessly  provided  over  the 
years  by  hardcharging  volunteers  to 
make  the  lives  of  their  neighbours 
better.” 

And  those  who  charge  too  hard? 

“Tf  your  actions  result  in  serious 
injury  or  death  to  a Japanese . . . you 
should  offer  compensation  of  up  to 
$1,000." 

The  text,  like  much  else  about 
the  US  military  presence  fa  Oki- 
nawa, is  badly  outdated,  a relic  of 
the  simple  certainties  of  preppy 
1950s  soda  fountain  sports  rhetoric 
and  Cold  War  Pax  Americana  in  the 
Pacific. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  Thucydides 
or  Henry  Kissinger  to  realise  that 
this  situation  is  highly  unstable  and 
could  blow  up  in  our  faces,"  says 
Chalmers  Johnson,  head  of  the 
Japan  Policy  Research  Institute  in 
California.  “Japan  must  become  a 
normal  country  and  we  must  end 
our  protectorate.  We  are  defending 
a country  while  going  into  debt  to  it 
to  the  tune  of  $60  billion  a year." 
When  Washington  last  fully  revised 
its  security  treaty  with  Tokyo  in 
1900,  tlie  IIS  was  11  limes  richer 
than  Japan.  Today,  It  is  only  1.3 
times  we:  dll  ik-r. 

'rhe  Pentagon  dismisses  such 
logic  ns  isolationist  clnplrup.  It  alsn 
unnerves  many  Japanese  and  other 
Asians.  Singapore's  i-ltlt-r 
mnn.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  suvs  encourag- 
ing Japan  to  build  up  its  own 
military  is  “fil-a*  giving  a chm.<il;in- 
liqueur  to  an  alcoholic". 

After  reluctantly  promising  \«i 
slash  US  troops  levels  iii  Japan  and 
Korea  in  19MU  mid  then  again  in 
V992,  the  US  defence  department 
has  reversed  itself  with  an  unequi- 
vocal commitment  to  maintain  "a 
stable  forward  presence"  in  Asia  of 
100,000  men.  fr  argues  (hat  it  is 
cheaper  to  keep  American  troops  in 
Japan,  where  Tokyo  is  supposed  to 
pick  up  70  per  cent  of  the  tab.  than 
back  home  in  the  United  Stale s. 
(Sou  til  Korea  pays  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  keeping  37,000 
American  soldiers.) 

Tlie  arrangement  used  to  suit  ail 
sides  — except  for  the  Okinawans, 
whose  liny  island  plays  host  to  two- 
thirds  of  all  US  ground  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Japan.  The  rape,  however, 
has  served  as  a catalyst  for  a more 
general,  albeit  unfocused,  sense 
that  something  must  change. 

But  what?  Few  Japanese  want  to 
drive  out  US  troops,  altogether: 
fewer  still  are  ready  to  share  Oki- 
nawa’s burden  and  welcome 
teenage  marines  Into,  their  own 
neighbourhood!  The  cold  war  in 
Europe  ended  when  people  tore 
doWn  the  Berlin  Wall.  It  has  ended 
in  AaiaVrith  the  rape  of  a 12-year-old 
schoolgirl,"  .claims  Rose  Johnson. 
“American  troops  In  Japan  look  a lot 
.like  the  Russian  troops  who  An- 
gered in  East  Germany  for.  years 
after  die  Wall  carrie  down.  Vested  in- 
terests are  fighting,  but  it' is  all 
over.’” . 

For  Okinawans,  though,  it  is  far 
from  ov6r.  At  the  Hamagawa  Junior 
School,'  teachers  still  get  drowned 
out  in  .the  middle  of  lessons  by  the 
din  of  F:15s  coming  in  to  land  at  the 
liearby  Kadena1  Air  Base;  The 
schpbl  principal,  Higa  Hideo,  still 
has  to  interrupt  assembly  meetings 
to',  waif  for  Ihe  noise  to  die  down. 
However,  he  does  thanjc  the  US  mil- 
itary for  One  thing:  “Because  of  all 
their  noise  pollution,  students  greet 
me  very  boisterously  in  tilt  morn- 
ing, Here  we  ail  know,  How  to 
shout'* 
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Precarious  peace  fails  to 
stop  bloody  Irish  justice 


THERE  HAVE  been  an  estimated 
263  “punishment  beatings”  in 
Northern  Ireland  — 87  loyalist  and 
176  republican  — since  the  cease- 
fire was  declared  in  1994.  More  wor- 
ry ingly,  there  have  been  seven 
killings  since  last  April,  four  of  them 
in  the  past  month.  An  outfit  calling 
itself  Direct  Action  Against  Drugs, 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  IRA  in 
another  guise,  has  said  it  carried 
out  two  of  the  killings  last  year. 

Under  cover  of  the  paramilitary 
warfare,  there  has  always  been  a 
subculture  of  social  terrorism,  drug 
trafficking,  protection  rackets  and 
other  forms  of  criminality  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  The  continuing  vio- 
lence may  well  be  a settling  of  old 
scores,  or  even  an  attempt  by  the 
IRA  to  consolidate  its  grip  on  repufcn 
lican  strongholds  at  a time  when  the 
writ  of  the  (overwhelmingly  Protes- 
tant) police  is  slowly  gaining 
.acceptance. 

The  uneasy  situation  did  not 
deter  the  Prime  Minister,  John 
Major,  from  making  a pre-Christ- 
mas visit  to  Ireland  and  meeting  his 
Dublin  counterpart.  John  Bruton, 
who  said  that  in  response  to  the 
killings,  and  to  the  discovery  of  an 
IKA  pint  to  carry  nut  a series  of 
armed  robberies,  he  had  dropped 
plans  for  the  early  release  of  repub- 
lican prisoners.  Sinn  Fein  has  re- 
fused to  condemn  the  violence  — 
saying  only  that  it  “does  not  con- 
done'' it  — which  led  Mr  Major  to 
denounce  the  ''fiction"  that  Sinn 
Fein  and  the  IRA  were  separate 
organisations. 

Echoes  from  the  past  will  con- 
tinue to  haunt  the  various  parties  in 
the  conflict  as  they  inch  their  way 
painfully  towards  a permanent  set- 
tlement. 

One  such  was  the  payment  by  the 
British  government  of  nearly 
£40,000  to  relatives  of  three  IRA 
members  who  were  shot  dead  by 
security  forces  in  Gibraltar  in  1988. 
The  money  was  to  cover  their  legal 
costs  in  taking  a case  to  die  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Rights.  The 
court  had  ruled  that  the  killings 
were  a breach  of  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights,  but  re- 
jected claims  for  compensation. 

Hugo  Young,  page  12 


CONSERVATIVE  Eurosceptics 
and  others  delivered  a humili- 
ating end-of-term  rebuff  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  narrowly  defeating  it  in 
a Commons  vote  on  fisheries  policy. 
The  vote  itself  — an  insignificant 
motion  to  “take  note”  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s approach  to  the  EUs  Com- 
mons Fisheries  Policy  (CFF)  — 
meant  nothing  in  itself.  But  it  did 
emphasise  the  vulnerability  of  the 
Tories'  dwindling  parliamentary 
majority. 

Fishermen!  concentrated  in  just  a 
few  constituencies,  have  been  seri- 
ously hit  by  the  EU's  policy  of  con- 
serving stocks  by  severely  reducing 
catch  quotas,  and  have  been  an- 
gered by  the  incursion  of  Spanish 
trawlers  into  fishery  areas  once 
held  to  he  exclusively  British.  In  an 
overnight  haggle  in  Brussels,  the 
day  after  the  vote,  Britain  did  man- 
age to  achieve  higher  catch  quotas 
than  scientists  had  recommended, 
but  fishermen's  organisations  were 
notplacatdd..  • 

Under  new  arrangements  wlijch 
rook  effect  this  week,  Spanish  ves- 


sels were  heading  for  the  so-called 
Irish  Box,  between  southern  Ireland 
and  the  English  and  'Welsh  coasts, 
where  the  CFP  allows  them  to  fish 
for  the  first  time.  They  were  being 
watched  by  one  fisheries  protection 
vessel  and  surveillance  aircraft  to 
see  that  they  do  not  exceed  their 
catch  quotas  or  otherwise  bend  the 
rules. 


THE  PRIVATISATION  of  rail 
passenger  services  got  under 
way  in  earnest  when  the  first  fran- 
chise, covering  routes  between  Lon- 
don and  the  South-west,  was  sold  to 
the  country's  biggest  bus  company, 
Stagecoach  Holdings.  The  company 
promised  to  run  86  per  cent  of  exist- 
ing services,  improve  some  stations, 
and  provide  dedicated  bus  links. 

But  the  transport  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Commons  recently  uncov- 
ered the  fact  that  Stagecoach  has 
been  referred  to  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trading  on  no  fewer  than  24  occa- 
sions. ami  reprimanded  by  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers  Commis- 
sion for  "predatory  and  deplorable 
behaviour’'. 

Hie  re  was  nlsn  anxiety  about  the 
credentials  of  bidders  for  other  rail 
business.  Omnium,  tile  US  com- 
pany bidding  for  British  Rail's  three 
freight  businesses,  is  in  partnership 
with  a US  construction  group.  Peter 
Kiewit,  which  is  involved  in  a crimi- 
nal investigation  into  the  multi- 
billion dollar  Los  Angeles  subway 
project.  And  Wisconsin  Central, 
which  last  month  took  over  the 
royal  train  and  mail-carrying  ser- 
vices, is  in  partnership  with  a New 
Zealand  merchant  bank,  Fay  Rich- 
white,  which  is  being  investigated 
over  alleged  tax  fraud. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  Honours  List,  a 
lacklustre  affair,  was  criticised 
for  its  inclusion  of  Tory  financial 
backers.  John  Prescott,  Labour’s 
deputy  leader,  singled  out  the 
knighthood  conferred  on  Graham 
Klrkhem,  a Thatcherite  business- 
man, who  i9  believed  to  have  given 
the  Conservative  party  a £4  million 
bridging  loan.  Downing  Street  said 
the  award  was  for  “charitable  ser- 
vices" and  that  his  political  service 
was  not  a factor. 

Another  knighthood,  “for  ser- 
vices to  the  electrical  retailing  in- 
dustry", went  to  Stanley  Halms, 
chairman  of  the  Dixons  store  chain, 
who  makes  a personal  donation  to 
the  Tories  on  top  of  his  company’s 
annual  £25,000. 
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Ice  age  ...  a motorist  in  Whitby,  north  Yorkshire*  is  stranded  by  heavy  snow  photograph:  graeme stw 

Freezing  weather  takes  its  toll 


Quardlan  Reporters 

FREEZING  FOG  nnd  sub-zero 
temperatures  throughout  last 
week  disrupted  many  parts  of 
England  and  Wales  and  almost  all  of 
Scotland. 

In  Shetland,  hundreds  of  is- 
landers spent  days  without  power  as 
emergency  services  fought  to  re- 
store electricity  cut  off  by  the  fero- 
cious weather  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Throughout  the  country  elderly 
people  waited  lo  hear  whether  they 
could  qualify  for  cold  weather  pay- 
ments as  temperatures  fell  lo  minus 
2QC  in  parts  of  Scotland. 

Labour  MP  George  Foulkes 
called  for  a “double  premium"  to  be 
paid  when  temperatures  fell  below 
minus  10C  for  24  hours. 

The  Government  said  that  the 
£8.50  per  week  payment,  to  help 
those  on  income  support  cope  with 


heating  bills  during  cold  snaps, 
would  be  made  across  the  couniry. 

The  Department  of  Social  Secu- 
rity 9aid  that  the  payments  had  so 
far  been  triggered  in  virtually  fin- 
whale of  Scotland.  Tynesidi*.  Tees- 
side.  Carlisle,  Manchester.  Birming- 
ham, North  Yorkshire.  West  York- 
shire. West  Midlands  .and  WiMiiiv. 

Under  existing  legislation  only 
three  groups  are  eligible  for  cold 
weather  payments;  families  with 
children  under  five,  file  tlNabli-O 
and  long-term  sick,  and  pensioner-. 

The  severe  weather  led  In  several 
deaths.  In  West  Yorkshire  a lentil  «»l 
20  doctors  and  nurses  lost  a five- 
hour  battle  to  save  the  lives  »»f  n 
young  girl  and  two  men  wlm  were 
submerged  in  a freezing  lake  after 
two  rescue  attempts  went  tragically 
wrong. 

Tlie  three  were  declared  dead 
when  the  hospital  team  finally  ad- 


mitted that  attempts  to  resuscitate  | ' 
them  had  failed.  They  were  Tracy  | 
Patterson,  aged  11,  of  Hemswonh 
West  Yorkshire,  who  bad  failed 
through  an  inch  of  ice  into  freezing 
water  after  chasing  a dog,  Jack 
Craws!  mw.  aged  f>l.  m Wakc-fidd. 
and  off-duty  fireman  Miiii.nl  Mir. 
aged  -IK.  They  were  pulled  from  ih- 
wan-v  two  hours  after  tln-j  Ml  m 
and  lakcu  in  PmUrfract  general  in 
fin ii. try.  West  Ynrkshiro 

Tin-  head  »t  aivideui  and  nnr 
geni-y  at  ilii-  li> ispit.il,  i-i uiMill.tr 
Mike  1 'lay ful  fil,  had  initially  bn* 
optimistic,  saying  «->:l]':n»idiuai y r<- 
coveries  had  taken  place  in  drown 
ing  victims  whose  lile  systems  wk 
slowed  but  noi  extinguished  bj 
freezing  ten iperatu rtf'. 

Chief  Inspector  Michael  Devlin ol 
Wes!  Yorkshire  police  said  that  both 
men  had  been  recommended  for 
posthumous  awards. 


Tory  MP  faces  £400,000  Prisons  ‘must 
legal  bill  after  libel  defeat  slash  costs’ 


Martin  Unton 


CONSERVATIVE  MP  David 
Ashby  faces  a legal  bill  esti- 
mated at  £400,000  after  losing  his 
libel  case  last  month  over  allega- 
tions In  the  Sunday  Times  that  he  is 
a homosexual.  However,  it  seems 
unlikely  he  will  cause  John  Major 
further  trouble  by  being  declared 
bankrupt  and  disqualified  from  the 
Commons. 

No  MP  has  been  disqualified  for 
bankruptcy  since  1928.  Lawyers 
believe  that  Mr  Ashby,  a barrister, 
will  be  able  to  agree  repayment 
schedules  and  avoid  eroding  any 
further  the  Government’s  precari- 
ous majority. 

Mr  Ashby  was  given  a warm  wel- 
come by  fellow  MPs  as  he  took  his 
seat  for  Prime  Minister's  questions 
three  hours  after  his  trial  ended  like 
the  final  act  pf  a Greek  tragedy,  with 
husband  and  wife  left  crying  on 
opposite  aides  of  an  empty  court- 
room.,, 

The  jury  took  five  hours  to  reach 
p majority  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
Sunday  Times,  who  claimed  (hat  Mr 
Ashby  was  a homosexual  arid  was 
having  an  affair  with  an  Irish  doctor, 
Ciaran  Ffilduff. 

The  newspaper's  star  witness  was 
Mrs  Ashby,  who  claimed  her  hus- 
band had  confessed  to  her  that  he 
was  a homosexual  when,  they1  pnded 
their  28-year-old  ihkrniijge.  She 


sounded  less  certain  after  the  court 
case. 

Asked  if  she  was  convinced  her 
husbnnd  was  a homosexual,  she 
said:  “I  don't  know.  It  was  up  lo  the 
jury."  In  a prepared  statement  site 
said:  “It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  see 
my  husband  lose  an  expensive  libel 
action.  I hope  that  it  will  not  have  a 
terrible  effect  on  him.” 

She  ended  by  quoting  the 
proverb  “least  said,  soonest 
mended"  but . agreed  to  give 
interviews  on  conditions  laid  down 
by  Sunday  Times  lawyer  Alastair 
Brett  that  she  should  get  prior  sight 
of  what  was  intended  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

Her  husband,  the  MP  for  Leices- 
tershire North-West,  looked 
stunned  by  the  verdict  He  took 
refuge  in  the  Inner  Temple,  barring 
the  way  to  journalists,  and  later  is- 
sued a two-llne  statement  through 
his  solicitor. 

His  costs  will  not  be  known  until 
the  taxation  proceedings  are  com- 
plete, which  can,  take  six  to  nine 
months,  but  lawyers  put  the  cost  of 
a four-week  libel  trial  at  £150,000  to 
£200,000  for  each  side. 

The  Sunday  Times  used  its  own 
legal  department,  which  may  re- 
diice the  costs,  and  Mr  Brett  said  he 
was  sure  editor  John  "WitlieroW 
would  be  sensible  about  recovering 
costs.  "We  Will  have  to  show  mag- 
nanimity, in  victory.’’  ; * ' 


Alan  Ttavla 


THE  new  head  of  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice lias  told  governors  inf)’ 
must  cut  costs  by  15  i>er  cenl  over 
the  next  three  years  to  close  IhePP 
with  private  prisons. 

The  disclosure  came  the  dayaitec 
an  inspection  team  last  montn 
walked  out  of  Holloway  women5 
prison  in  north  London 
they  were  so  appalled  by  the  cona- 
tions. Their  complaints  ind11®® 
over-zealous  security  and  pnBoners 
being  locked  up  for  23  hours  a oW- 
The  Prison  Officers'  Assodj^ 
warned  the  conditions  would  m ^ 
peated  throughout  the  country  w 
less  budget  cuts  were  halted.  • 
Richard  Tilt,  the  acting  direct 
general  of  the  Prison  Sen^' 
acknowledged  there  were  lihev' 
be  other  prisons  which  have 
bad  conditions  that  they  will 
be  baled  out. 

Janet  King,  the  governor  of  hot 
lowayjftil,  has  been  given  tltfopn 
of  moving  to  another  post  wiu’W'1* 
Prison  Service  and  will  not  fc*  JJ 
ciplinary  action  over  the  state  ol. 
prison.  Home  Office  ministers 
taken  a “supportive  attitude  . 
wards  the  senior  managenifl’  . 
Britain's  largest  wopien’s  P1)80  ^ 
the  wake  of  the  d raifraticW^ 
a team  of  government  inspector^ 


Holloway's  grim  story,  p|9*j 


Why  I had  to  leave  the  Tories 

Emma  Nicholson,  the  defecting  MR  explains  why 
she  felt  betrayed  and  lost  within  her  own  party 
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In  Brief 


THE  Government  and  medical 
establishment  face  pressure 
for  clearer  guidelines  on  patient 
consultation  after  a gynaecologist 
was  cleared  of  illegally  procuring 
an  abortion  on  a woman  who  did 
not  know  she  was  pregnant 


BEEF  sales  dropped  by  15 
per  cent  In  the  four  weeks  to 
mid-December  as  1.4  million 
households  stopped  buying  beef 
i as  a result  of  fears  that  BSE 
might  be  transmitted  to  humans. 


A GOVERNMENT  inquiry 
cleared  Monklanda  district 
council  in  Scotland  of  nepotism 
nnd  political  and  religious  bia9  in 
job  appointments.  The  charges 
have  dogged  the  Labour-con- 
trolled council  for  three  years. 


Mohammed  Ai-Fnyed,  the 

owner  of  Harrods,  plans  to 
set  up  his  own  newspaper  after 
being  thwarted  in  attempts  to 
break  into  media  ownership. 


THE  Millennium  Commission 
threw  out  proposals  for  the 
£88  million  Cardiff  Bay  Opera 
House  as  “too  risky",  provoking 
Accusations  of  metropolitan 


IT  HAS  NOT  been  easy  for  me  to 
leave  the  Conservative  party.  My 
father  and  uncles  were  Conserva- 
tive MPs,  snd  I have  many  friends 
and  colleagues  that  I shall  miss. 

Yet  l am  quite  clear  that  I have 


Emma  Nicholson  campaigning 
in  the  1092  general  elections 


done  the  right  thing,  for  myself,  for 
my  constituents  and,  above  all,  for 
the  country  in  joining  the  Liberal 
Democrats.  Far  from  being  over- 
whelmed by  natural  regrets,  I now 
look  forward  with  a sense  of  posi- 
tive hope  for  the  future,  and  a feel- 
ing of  political  ease  at  being  able  to 
say  exactly  what  I think. 

Any  personal  decision  of  this 
magnitude  involves  both  "push"  and 
“pull"  factors.  The  contemporary 
Conservative  party  is  increasingly 
unattractive  to  someone  (ike  myself, 
who  identified  so  strongly  with  the 
old  “One  Nation"  tradition.  There  is 
an  increasing  venom  in  the  internal 
faction-fighting  within  the  party,  and 
an  endless  search  for  scapegoats; 
single  mothers,  asylum  seekers, 
young  people,  ethnic  minorities  and 
many  others  are  used  as  political 
targets  by  ministers  seeking  to  de- 
flect blame. 

Moreover,  the  Government 
seems  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  posi- 
tive direction  at  a crucial  lime  for  the 
future  of  Britain.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  vital  question  of  the  de- 
velopment of  n modern  democratic 
Europe  with  Britain  "at  its  heart". 
How  ironic  those  words  of  John 


Major's  seem  now  in  the  light  of  the 
sorry  saga  of  shillyshallying  on  Eu- 
rope that  we  have  seen  from  the 
Government.  I find  that  most  of  uur 
continental  European  neighbours 
are  In  despair  at  the  Inability  of  the 
British  government  to  rise  above 
cheap  flag-waving  populism  and  get 
on  with  the  real  job  of  building  the 
sort  of  Europe  we  want,  including,  In 
the  not  too  distant  future,  complete 
economic  and  monetary  union. 

In  a real  sense,  I feel  that  rather 
than  my  leaving  the  Conservative 
party  of  Winston  Churchill,  Harold 
Macmillan  and  Edward  Heath,  die 
modern  harsh  and  uncaring  Conser- 
vative party  has  left  me. 

Now  as  to  the  factors  that  have 
pulled  me  towards  the  Liberal  De- 
mocrats: I am  sure  I am  not  alone  in 
having  Liberal  ns  well  ns  Conserva- 
tive forebears  — and  I am  clear  that 
the  Liberal  Democrats  have  inher- 
ited that  great  liberal  tradition  of 
"conscience  and  reform".  I have  al- 
ready mentioned  Europe  in  which 
the  Liberal  Democrats  have  an  im- 
pressive and  absolutely  consistent 
record  of  constructive  engagement. 
But  on  other  issues  such  as  foreign 
affairs  and  international  human 
rights,  from  Bosnia  nnd  the  Middle 
East  to  Hong  Kong.  I have  already 
found  myself  agreeing  with  Paddy 
Ashdown  and  his  colleagues 
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Menzies  Campbell  and  David  Steel. 

And  in  Britain  it  is  precisely  the 
Liberal  Democrats'  mix  of  competi- 
tive free  enterprise,  long-term  pub- 
lic investment,  particularly  in 
education,  and  social  compassion 
that  is  a perfect  fit  for  me. 

I am  convinced  we  need  funda- 
mental constitutional  reform  nt  all 
levels.  We  must  cleanse  the  Augean 
stables  at  Westminster  of  the  mess 
of  patronage  and  special  interests 
which  do  so  much  to  discredit 
democracy.  I was  distressed  at  the 
Government's  attitude  to  the  Nolan 
report  Lobbying  income  must  be 
declared.  Quangos  must  be  cleaned 
up.  Parliament  must  work  more 
openly  and  efficiently. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  reform 
must  be  to  move  power  away  from  j 
the  centre  and  out  to  the  localities  of  | 
Britain,  away  from  the  state  and  to- 
wards the  citizen  and  away  from 
London  to  the  nations  and  regions 
of  Britain.  I am  convinced  that  the 
regeneration  of  our  democracy  de- 
pends upon  empowering  individu- 
als. families  nnd  communities  rather 
than  attempting  to  put  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Whitehall  and  Westminster. 

Bo  I look  to  the  future  with  the 
confidence  of  someone  who  be- 
lieves that  she  can  make  a contribu- 
tion of  hope  for  the  next  century 
rather  than  being  locked  into  the 
politics  of  the  pa*!.  — The  Observer 


Comment,  page  12 


Privatised  regulators  may 
face  scrutiny  from  Nolan 


Church  stirs  asylum  row 


Madeleine  Bunting 
and  Patrick  Wlntour 


Patrick  Wlntour 


snobbery  and  anti-Welsh  bias. 


According  to  1965  cabinet 
records,  released  this  week, 
Harold  Wilson  was  given  a con- 
temptuous brush-off  by  the  US 
president,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
when  he  asked  to  have  face  to 
face  consultations  over  Vietnam. 


CHURCH  leaders  launched  a 
swingeing  attack  on  the 
National  Lottery,  describing  this 
I week’s  £33  million  roll-over 
Jackpot  as  "obscene”. 


HE  Prime  Minister  signalled 
his  intention  to  reform  ar- 
cane property  laws  that  enable 
"unscrupulous”  landlords  to 
exploit  tenants  by  demanding 
unjustified  service  charges  and 
unfairly  wriggling  out  of  having 
to  sell  their  freeholds. 


A TEENAGER  who  took  part  • 
in  the  mugging  and  stabbing 
of  the  husband  of  the  Director  of 1 
Public  Prosecutions  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  years’  youth  custody, 


HAHID  IQBAL,  aged  22,  a 
supermarket  worker  from 
Birmingham,  faced  charges  of 
10  attempted  murders  after 
shoppers  and  staff  were  stabbed 
in  a random  knife  attack. 


TT  HREE  workmen  were  killed 
, ■ four  others  critically  in- 
jured when  an  explosion  tore 
through  an  engineering  yard  on  • 
lyneside  during  pressure-test* 
fefi  of  an  offshore  rig. 


D OlJCE  are  hunting  an  armed 
i ,8anl2  who  shot  dead  one  man 
JUKI  injured  two  others  who 
totervened  to  prevent  what 
PP  ears  to  have  been  an 
attempted  street  robbery  in  the 
pBul’a  area  of  Bristol. 


LORD  Nolan’s  committee  on  stan- 
dards in  public  life  may  now  look 
at  the  powerful  new  breed  of  indus- 
try regulators,  including  the  lottery 
industry’s  Peter  Davis,  Lord  Nolan 
indicated  last  week. 

The  committee,  which  has  already 
prompted  sweeping  reforms  of  rules 
for  MPa.  is  investigating  accounta- 
bility in  local  public  spending  bodies 
such  as  grant-maintained  schools 
and  housing  associations.  It  Is  due  to 
complete  that  report  by  Easter. 

The  growing  calls  for  an  Inquiry 
into  the  independent  regulators 
reached  a new  pitch  after  Mr  Davis 
accepted  free  flights  from  a major 
backer  of  lottery  operator  Camelot, 
against  advice  from  the  National 
Heritage  Department.  Virginia  Bot- 
tomley,  the  Heritage  Secretary,  re- 
sisted calls  for  his  dismissal. 

• ; Asked  on  BBC  radio  whether  his 
committee  would  Investigate  the 
regulators,  Lord  Nolan  replied:  "We 
very  well  may.  I can  certainly  say 
this,  that  the  regulators ...  are  hold- 
ers of  public  office  and,  therefore, 
quite  within  our  terms  of  reference. 

‘The  suggestion  has  been  made 
over  the  current  case  that  it  would 
be  sensible  to  see  In  more  detail 
what  regulates  the  regulators,  and 
to  whom  they  are  accountable." 

; Lord  Nolan  also  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  public’s  cynicism  over 
standards  in  public  life.  His  postbag 
was  mainly  filled  with  letters  about 
financial  greed,  but  also  about  sex- 
ual misbehaviour.  Asked  what  peo- 
■ pie  add;  he  replied:  “That  the 
country  was  going  to  the  dogs." 
i Lord  Nolan's  office  stressed  that 
no  final'  decision  had  yet  been 
ntade.  It  would  examine  the  rules 
■ governing  the  regulators  of  the  pri- 
vatised industry  regulators  such  as 
Ofwat,  Oftel  and  Ofgas. 

Each  regulator  has  enormous 
power  to  determine  competition  pol- 


icy, but  the  degree  of  Independence  ! 
expected  is  not  clearly  defined  in 
any  overall  code.  “We  may  need  to 
ask  who  regulates  the  regulators,"  a 
Nolan  committee  source  said- 

They  all  have  sharply  differing  1 
lines  of  accountability  and  are  sub- 
ject to  differing  degrees  of  scrutiny 
by  Commons  select  committees. 

The  Nolan  committee,  set  up  by  ■ 
John  Major  to  look  into  standards  in 
public  life.  Is  due  to  run  until  Octo- 
ber 1997.  After  the  election,  It  is 
likely  that  many  committee  mem- 
bers will  want  to  examine  the 
financing  of  political  parties. 

•The  National  Lottery  regulator,  Mr 
Davis,  last  month  announced  an  In- 
quiry into  bribery  claims  by  Richard 
Branson,  writes  Andrew  Cuif. 

Details  of  the  inquiry  were  re- 
vealed a6  Mrs  Bottomley  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Commons  to  answer 
questions  about  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Davis,  who  accepted  free  flights 
from  a Camelot  shareholder,  GTech. 

The  inquiry  into  claims  by  the 
Virgin  Group  chairman,  Richard 
Branson,  made  on  BBC's  Panorama 
programme,  that  GTech's  chairman, 
Guy  Snowden,  offered  him  a bribe 
to  withdraw  his1  lottery  bid,  is  to 
begin  tills  month,  headed  by  Anne  - 
Rafferty  QC,  chairman  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Bar  Association. 

Mr  Branson  said  the  inquiry  head 
should  have  been  appointed  inde- 
pendently of  Oflot  add  the  Heritage 
Department,  and  the  review  should 
be  in  public.  It  should  also  consider 
die  procedures  by  which  Mr  Davis 
vetted  GTech  when  choosing  who 
should  run  the  lottery. 

“Unless  the  proposed  Inquiry  has 
these  safeguards  and  is  able  to 
search  for  the  truth  without  con- 
straint, then  it  would  lack  public 
confidence  and  credibility,”  he  said 
In  a letter  to  Mr  Davis. 

A spokesman  for  GTech  said: 
"We  are  very  happy  about  the 
inquiry.  We  have  nothing  to  hide." 


AN  OVERTLY  political  welfare 
initiative  has  been  launched  by 
churches  to  provide  feeding  cen- 
tres, soup  runs  and  hostels  for 
thousands  of  refugees  as  the  Gov- 
ernment axes  benefits  to  asylum 
seekers  this  year, 

Churches  and  agencies  believe 
they  could  face  a humanitarian  disas- 
ter of  highly  vulnerable  people  in- 
cluding children  and  the  elderly  who 
will  find  themselves  without  shelter 
in  the  middle  of  winter. 

A nationwide  aid  network  is  being 
prepared,  with  church  halls  used  as 
daytime  shelters,  soup  kitchens  and 
advice  centres. 

In  a sharp  implicit  criticism  of 
government  policy,  church  leaders 
have  written  to  leading  denomina- 
tions in  London,  calling  for  volun- 
teers to  provide  a network  of  trained 
coordinators. 

In  one  letter,  sent  shortly  before 
Christmas,  the  Bishop  of  South- 
wark, the  Rt  Rev  Roy  Williamson, 
urged  congregations  to  protest  to 


NEW  Zealand  has  begun' an  ad- 
vertising campaign  in  Britain  to 
woo  back  hundreds  of  expatriate 
teachers  staffing  British  class- 
rooms, writes  Donald  MdtLeod. 

Up  to  1,000  New  Zealanders  are' 
estimated  to  be  In  British  schools, 
particularly  in  London,  as  a way  of 
financing  travel  to  Europe  on  their 
"OE" — overseas  experience. 

No\y  the  Wellington  government, 
which  h?s  enjoyed  a surplus'  of 
teachers  for  years,  Is  calling  them 
home  to  Mil  Its  promise  to  reduce 
class  Sizes.  Advertising  In  London 
and  Strathclyde  has  been  aimed  at 
< New  Zealanders,  although  British 
teachers  are  also  being  recruited. 

Rising'  numbers  of  primary 
schoolchildren  and  the  New  Zea- 


their  member  of  Parliament. 
Jonathan  Lloyd,  the  Bishop  of  South- 
wark's social  action  officer,  said  the 
church  was  being  forced  to  step  into 
the  breach:  “If  asylum  seekers  can't 
depend  on  the  state  to  provide  a 
safety  net,  then  the  church  lias  to 
step  in.  Who  else  is  there?" 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  said  he  ; 
had  already  heard  of  landlords  and 
hostels  rejecting  refugees  as  ten- 
ants for  fear  that  their  housing  ben- 
efit would  be  cut  The  Government 
is  proposing  to  remove  all  housing 
benefit  and  income  support  from  all 
people  who  claim  asylum  after  en- 
tering the  UK,  and  from  all  people 
appealing  against  a decision  to 
refuse  asylum  status. 

• The  Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  Is  on  a two-week  tour  of 
India  and  Pakistan  to  review  the 
granting  of  visas  and  to  explain  his 
plans  to  cut  the  number  of  asylum 
seekers  from  the  two  countries.  He 
will  also  offer  help  to  reduce  the 
heroin  trade. 

Home  Office  officials  insisted  he 
was  not  making  hia  visit  to  justify 
the  Asylum  and  Immigration  Bill. 


ltknd  government’s  target  limit  of  25 
to  a class  mean  an  extra  1,000  teach- 
ers will  be  needed  next  yenr. 

With  Britain's  Teacher  Training 
Agency  expressing  concern  about 
recruitment,  London  'schools  are 
bracing  themselves  for  a rerun  of 
the  Shortage  in  the  late  eighties  as 
the  easing  of  the  recession  opens  up 
alternative  jobs. 

i During  the  last  shortage,  the 
British  authorities  targeted  qualified 
'New  Zealanders  and  Australians, 
who  were  often  working  in  bars  or 
on  building  sites,  and  even  adver- 
tised at  the  Munich  beer  festival. 

' Headteachers  have  called  on  the 
School  Teachers’  Review  Body  to 
make  a pay  award  that  would  avert  a 
recruitment  ends. 


New  Zealand  woos  teachers 
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Gulf  war  general  accuses 
MoD  of  ‘disgraceful’  role 


*0?  W- 


"Orff  with  her  ring” . 
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Queen  orders  royal  divorce 


Guardian  Reporters 

THE  QUEEN  last  month 
broke  with  royal  protocol  to 
disclose  lhat  she  wished  to 
see  an  “early  divorce"  between  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  a 
sensational  announcement  tliat 
capped  a year  that  has  arguably 
been  more  damaging  for  the  monar- 
chy than  the  anutts  horribilis  of 
1992. 

Ending  a month  of  speculation 
that  began  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales’s  interview  for  Panorama  on 
November  20,  the  Queen  wrote  a 
private  letter  to  both  the  prince  and 
princess  expressing  her  anger  and 
frustration  at  their  continued  public 
squabbling  and  demanding  an  im- 
mediate end  to  their  marriage. 

Buckingham  Palace  said  that 
after  considering  the  current  turbu- 
lent situation  “the  Queen  wrote  to 
give  her  view  that  an  early  divorce  is 
desirable”.  It  added  that  the  Queen 
was  fully  supported  in  her  position 
by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  understood  that  since  the 
princess  made  her  Panorama  inter- 
view, the  Prince  of  Wales  has  shared 
the  view  tliat  an  official  termination 
of  their  relationship  is  desirable. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
George  Carey,  was  consulted  before 
the  letters  were  sent  and  agreed 
with  their  contents. 

The  Queen's  outspoken  com- 
ments pave  the  way  for  a divorce 
that  could  take  place  within  a matter 
of  weeks.  Under  normal  divorce 
procedures,  marriage  terminations 
to  which  both  parties  agree  take  at 
least  three  months  to  fulfil,  but  this 
case  is  likely  to  be  seen  as  an  excep- 
tional one  for  which  procedures  will 
be  expedited. 

The  Queen's  statement  was  dou- 
bly extraordinary  because  the  pro- 
tocol to  which  die  palace  adheres  is 
that  no  comment  is  made  on  any 
matter  impinging  on  the  personal  af- 
fairs of  members  of  the  royal  family. 

But  the  anger  of  the  Queen  has 
been  widely  known  over  the  outspo- 
ken comments  that  the  princess 
made  to  Panorama  about  her  mar- 
riage and  about  the  Prince  of  Wales 
prospects  of  becoming  king.  The 
princess  cast  doubt  on  his  abiliLy  to 
cope  with  the  stresses  and  tensions 
associated  with  occupying  the 
throne. 

In  the  Panorama  interview,  she 
said  she  did  not  wnnt  a divorce  but 
had  not  discussed  the  matter  with 


her  husband.  She  added:  "Obvi- 
ously we  need  clarity  on  the  situa- 
tion". 

The  Princess  did  not  spend 
Christmas  Day  with  the  royal  fam- 
ily. in  contradiction  of  an  earlier  an- 
nouncement that  she  would  be  at 
Sandringham  as  usual. 

• The  Princess's  ambition  to  be- 
come a “goodwill  ambassador”  for 
Britain  hit  an  unexpected  snag, 
when  she  became  the  target  of 
angry  protests  on  the  Caribbean  is- 
land where  she  was  holidaying, 
writes  Sue  Quinn. 

The  self-styled  Queen  of  Hearts 
infuriated  residents  of  Barbuda,  who 
rallied  at  their  town  hall  to  complain 
about  the  closure  of  a public  beach, 
to  which  they  had  been  forbidden 
access  for  the  sake  of  her  privacy. 

Police  and  officers  of  the  Antigua 
and  Barbuda  Defence  Force  are  re- 
ported to  have  declared  the  white 
sands  near  the  island’s  exclusive  K- 
Club  resort  a VIP-only  zone  to  pro- 
tect die  princess  against  intrusion 
by  tlie  prying  lenses  of  a posse  of 
press  photographers. 

“Our  beaches  are  open,  we  are 
free  to  do  what  we  want  on  them,  so 
were  not  at  all  happy  about  this,” 
said  one  resident,  Natalie  Nedd. 


David  Falrhall 

DEMANDS  for  an  inquiry  were 
made  this  week  after  General 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Billtere,  Britain's  Gulf 
war  commander,  accused  die  Min- 
istry of  Defence  of  “disgraceful 
interference”  in  his  conduct  of  the 
campaign,  and  of  causing  deaths 
among  RAF  pilots  by  insisting  on 
low-level  bombing. 

David  Clark,  die  shadow  defence 
secretary,  said:  "This  inquiry  must 
be  top-level,  urgent  and  penetrative. 
These  comments  give  rise  to  grave 
alarm  and  despondency  at  the  al- 
leged role  of  the  MoD." 

In  a forthcoming  BBC  television 
documentary  on  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  war,  the  general  shows  himself 
primarily  concerned  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary casualties  — even  refusing  a 
proposal  from  General  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  the  US  overall  com- 
mander, to  attach  Britain's  1st  Ar- 
moured Division  to  the  US  Marines 
in  a frontal  assault  on  the  Iraqis'  main 
defences. 

He  insisted  instead  on  an  outflank- 
ing manoeuvre  for  which  his  tanks 
were  better  suited.  He  says  he  was 
also  quick  to  suggest  a change  in 
RAF  low-level  bombing  tactics  when 
four  Tornados  were  lost  in  as  many 
days. 

US  aircraft  bombed  from  medium 
altitude  with  few  losses. 

In  the  BBC  series,  ihc  Gulf  com- 
mander accuses  "one  particular  si- 


Lottery  comes  up  to  scratch  in  an  instant 


John  Eaard 

THE  WORDS  “Instant”, 

“acrstchcard”  and  “rollover” 
are  to  go  kito  new  editions  of  the 
three  main  dictionaries  — 
Oxford,  Collins  and  Chambers 
it  was  announced  last  week. 
The  National  Lottery  organis- 
ers, Camelot,  rejoiced  at  how 
quickly  they  had  become  a na- 
tional Institution.  Yet  they  are 
still  dwarfed  in  popularity  by 
other  more  caustic  bun-words 
and  phrases  of  life  In  the  mid- 
1990s. 

The  runaway  winner  was 
"sleaze”  — even  more  favoured 
as  a term  about  politics  in.  1995 
than  it  was  in  1994,  when  the 

MPa'  cash- for- question s row 
he^an. 

Some  phrases  have  kept  a cur- 
rency which  began  earlier  in  the 
decade  — reflecting  how  little 
die  British  ecqiiomy  has  . , 
changed  in  die  1990a.  But  , 


“road  rage"  and  “spin  doctor” 
have  come  virtually  out  of 
nowhere  to  high  places  in  the 
list,  which  is  compiled  from  the 
Financial  Times’  electronic 
Prefile  database.  ItholdB  the 
text  of  all  British  broadsheet 
newspapers  and  some  tabloids 
as  far  back  as  1982, 

Partly  thanks  to  the  Nolan  in- 
quiry, "sleaze”  cropped  up 
around  5,400  times  last  year, 

30  per  cent  more  often  than  in 
1994.  Second  favourite,  with, 
nearly  3,000  entries,  was  the 
environment  cllch£  “sustain- 
able”, made  fashionable  by  the 

1992  Earth  Summit. 

Next  were  “negative  equity” 

(1 ,503  entries,  more  than  in  , j , 

1993  or  1994),  “Information 
superhighway”,  a noun  virtually 
non-existent  two  years  ago 

(1 ,450  entries),  “feisty”  (701),  , 
“road  rage"  (486),  “defining  mo- 
ment" (417)  and  "spin  doctor”  , 
(4 1 2).  Scrotchpard"  (401).waq, 


nior  officer  in  the  MoD”  of  refusing 
to  endorse  a change  of  tactics  be 
cause  of  its  implications  for  the 
RAF’s  Nato  strategy.  Sir  Peter  re- 
garded this  as  disgraceful  interfer- 
ence in  what  should  have  been  the 
prerogative  of  the  local  commander. 

The  RAF  did  switch  to  medium- 
level  laser-guided  bombing.  But  not 
in  time  to  prevent  the  captured  crew 
of  a Tornado  being  dragged  before 
Iraqi  TV  cameras.  Tliat  humiliation 
struck  deep.  Its  effects  have  resur- 
faced four  years  on  in  a £650  million 
RAF  programme  to  develop  a new 
ground-attack  weapon  known  as 
Cusom  (Conventionally  Armed 
Stand-off  Missile). 

The  operational  requirement 
specifics  that  aircraft  like  the  Tor- 
nado. the  Harrier  and  the  Eu- 
rofigiiter  2000,  must  be  able  to 
launch  the  missile  at  an  enemy  air- 
field from  at  least  125  miles.  Seven 
firms  are  bidding  for  the  contract. 

In  the  series,  Lady  Thatcher  says 
dial  had  she  still  been  prime  minis- 
ter, she  would  have  urged  the  US 
presklent  to  press  on  to  Baghdad. 

During  the  surrender  negotia- 
tions at  Safwan,  in  southern  Iraq,  1 
asked  General  de  la  Billiere  why  the 
allies  slopped  short  of  pursuing  the 
Iraqis,  either  north  towards  Bagh- 
dad or  eastwards  into  Basra. 

Hr-  replied  that  strategic  factors 
apart,  allied  trnups  had  lost  their  aje 
petite  fur  shooting  a retreating 
enemy  in  the  back. 


Link  in  student  murder  hunt 


ninth,  followed  by  “mindset” 
(261),  with  “rollover”  (255) 
eleventh.  “Instant”  is  too  com- 
mon a word  to  single  out  from 
t be  database. 

, Among  other  terms  coming  up 
on  the  inside  track  as  possible 
favourites  for  this  year  are  “on 
the  cusp”  (235),  "gangsta” 

(210),  and  "Jungle  music”  (58). 

Qne  curious  coinage, 
“epiphany”,  was  published  187 
times.  The  novelist  James  Joyce 
adapted  this  Christian  word  in 
19 1 6 to  mean  “a  sudden  spiri- 
tual manifestation . . . the  most 
delicate,  and  evanescent  of  mo- 
ments”. Now  it  is  most  com- 
. raonly  used  to  indicate  “I  quite  i 
enjoyed  that  fifyn/pop,  , 

, record/soap  opera” . But  thq 
word-of-mouth  fashion  for  other 
recent  phrase?  from  TV  or  royal 
soap  operas  such  aB  “I'll  always' 
be  there  for  you”  qr  “There  were 
threq  of  us  in  this  marriage”, .is 
unsearchable  by  computer. 


Alex  Bellos 

Detectives  investigating  the 

death  of  Celine  Figard,  a 
Frencli  hitchhiker  found  murdered 
in  a Worcestershire  lay-by,  are  con- 
sidering possible  links  with  previ- 
ous killings. 

The  19-year-olri  accountancy  stu- 
dent's naked  body  was  found  last 
week,  10  days  after  she  was  last 
seen  accepting  a lift  from  n lorry  dri- 
ver at  a service  station  near  New- 
bury, Berkshire. 

Chief  Superintendent  John  Mo 
Caminonl  of  West  Mercia  police, 
who  is  leading  the  inquiry,  said: 
‘There  are  several  cases  around  the 
country  where  naked  women  liave 
been  found  adjacent  to  major  ronds 
with  similar  injuries.  We  are  In  con- 
tact with  other  forces.  There  is  one 
case  in  particular-  — that  of  Tracy 
Turner  -r*  where  the  victim  was 
picked  up  at  a service  station,  that 
we  will  be  looking  at." 

, MsTtirner,  aged  32,  was  last  seen 


alive  at  a service  station  on  tire  MG 
in  Staffordshire  in  March  1994.  Her 
naked  body  was  found  in  a ditch 
near  Bilteswell,  Leicestershire. 

Celine  was  travelling  from  France 
to  visit  her  cousin,  who  works  as  a 
head  waiter  at  a hotel  in  the  New 
Forest.  The  investigation,  using  t* 
officers  from  three  forces,  has  still 
failed  to  trace  the  ginger-haired  (In- 
ver who  gave  Celine  a lift  iu  I'18 
while  Mercedes  lorry  at  Chieveley 
service  station  on  the  M4. 

A iwlice  spokesman  said  there 
were  1,200  similar  lorries  registered 
across  the  country  but  he  was  confi- 
dent the  driver  would  be  found. 
“Whether  or  not  he  is  Celine’s  killer 
is  another  matter.” 

Concern  about  nine  similar  mue 
tiers  in  the  Midlands  over  the  past 
few  years  led  to  officers  meeting 
early  last  year  to  discuss  the  po&s^ 

bility  of  a connection.  Detectives  ad- 
mitted there  were  similarities,  nut 
subsequently  dismissed  any  fortna 
links. 


Judges  review  right  to  die 


THE  first-  right-to-die  case  in 
Scotland  is  to  be  considered  by 
the  country’s  .three  senior  judges 
because  of  the  importance  of  the 
legal  issues  it  raises. 

Lord  Cameron  of  Loch  Broom 
told  the  Court  of  Session  in  Edin- 
burgh last  month  that  he  would  not 
be  issuing  a judgment,  after  nearly  3 
days  of  evidence  and  legal  argu- 
ment. Instead  he  is  to  make  a report 
for  the  Inner  House  of  senior  judges 
to  consider.  ... 

' It  means  a delay  iu  any  derision 
on  Janet  Johnstone,  who  has  been 
in  a coma  for  nearly  four  years. 

Law  Hospital  NHS  trust  in  Lanark- 
. shire  is  seeking  a declaration  that  it 


would  be  lawful  for  it  to  stop  artifi- 
cially feeding  Mrs  Johnstone, 

52,  who  doctors  say  is  in  a vegetative 
state  with  no  hope  of  recovery.  • 

The  Lord  Advocate,  Lord  Mackay 
of  Drumadoon,  said  it  was  not  his  a- 
tention  to  frustrate  the  doctors, 
he  had  to  ensure  that  it  was 
competent.  This  was  only  fair  to  doc- 
tors and  relatives  of  the  patient. 

If  the  court  could  not  grant  pe 
mission  in  a case  like  that;  theiv 
was  a matter  for  Parliament,  oco 
land  was  now  out  of  step  wraHjJj 
land,  where  the  House  of  Uri*  Jf 1 
ruled  on  the  case  of  the  Hiusowj 
ough  victim  Tony  Bland, 
Mackay  said.  _ 
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All  work  and  real  pay  . . . Tower  Installation  deputy  Brian  Lundregan  does  his  paperwork  at  the  end  of  a 
shift  while,  below,  miners  wait  at  the  pithead  for  their  shift  to  begin  photographs,  jeff  mor&an 


knew  his  plan  for  a workers'  buy-out 
could  only  succeed  if  they  stuck 
together.  He  never  doubted  they 
would. 

The  first  step  was  to  ask  each  of 
those  interested  to  stump  up  £2.0fi0 
from  their  redundancy  payments, 
which  averaged  about  £18.000.  A 
bank  ncanmt  was  set  up  four  days 
later,  with  034,000.  Glyn  Roberts,  a 
four  th-generat  ion  miner,  recalls 
having  £30,000  under  bis  bed. 

The  team  of  five  NUM  lodge  offi- 
cials took  advice  from  Fnirwaler 
Consultants,  set  up  by  tile  Welsh 
TUC  to  aid  worker  participation  in 
buy-ouls;  then  they  did  something 
deft  they  asked  Price  Waterhouse, 
tiie  accountants  who  had  seques- 
trated NUM  funds  during  the  strike, 
to  act  for  them.  O'Sullivan  admits  it 
was  a mischievous  stroke.  But  it 
was  also  done  because  the  miners 
knew  the  outfit  had  strong  ties  to 
tiie  Government. 

They  drew  up  a business  plan,, 
and  appointed  a management  team. 


They  concentrated  on  respected  fig- 
ures. The  coup  was  to  secure  Philip 
Weeks,  former  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Board  in  South  Wales,  as 
chairman.  (He  had  resigned  in 
protest  at  Inn  McGregor's  closure 
programme  after  the  miners'  strike 
a decade  ago.)  Weeks  was  delighted 
to  help  i nit.  Next  came  what  Hesel- 
tiue  suggested  would  lit-  tricky:  to 
secure  buyers  for  the  coni.  They  es- 
timated they  would  produce  395,000 
tons  a year. 

Provisional  contracts  for  up  to 
five  years  were  drawn  up,  and  after 
production  began,  another  was 
signed  with  British  Steel,  the  first 
time  that  organisation  has  brought 
any  British  coal  in  10  years. 

But  there  was,  again  contrary  to 
Hescltine's  predictions,  no  shortage 
of  private  companies  prepared  to 
give  Tower  a go.  At  one  point  a 
dozen  firms  were  preparing  bids. 
Tower  Employee  Buy-Out  (Tebo) 
strengthened  its  hand  by  going 
back  to  its  shareholders,  tiie  work- 
force. They  were  each  asked  for  a 
further  £6,000,  and  virtually  every- 
body paid  up. 

O'Sullivan,  who  worked  16-hour 
days  to  put  the  deal  together,  was  at 
an  NUM  meeting  in  Barnsley  when 
newfc  came  through  that  Tebo  had 
beep  confirmed  as  preferred  bid- 
der. "I  had  to  get  back.  I knew  I 
wouldn't'  make  it  .to  the  pub,  but.I 
just  wanted  home.  I drove  all  the 
way  in  the  inside  |ane.  I was  saying 
to.  myself:  ‘Now  Ty.  don’t  die 
tonight,’..!  walked i into  the  huuse  in. 
darkness.,But  everyone  was  waiting 
up  for  me  after  the  pub.  It  was  a 
lovely  moment."  , 

The  sale  was  completed  on  De- 
cember .23,  1994.  O'Sullivah.  sat 
signing  documents  for  three  hours. ' 
The  last  was  to  confirm  tiie  change 
in  ownership  of  200  pairs  of  Welling- 
ton boots.  And  tliqn  lip  handed  dyer 
a cheque  for  £1  million. 

' Tebo  formally  took  control. at  one 
minute  past  midnight  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  leapi  went  up  to  the  pit,' 
.whlaky  bottles  In  hand.  It  was  a cold . 
and  frtjsty  night,  but  clear,  'They  Hpd 
a party  in  the  yard,  anil  toasted  tiie. 
future..;,  " | 

. .Npne^had  any'  doubt  that  tijey 
,601110 1 make  it  work,  out  they  have 
exceeded. expectations.  Miners  say 
morale  has  never  been  higher.  Pjt 
deputy  . Bran  JLundregan,  aged  38, . 
said  ttyere  is  much  less,  wastage:  t 
"Everyone  knows  that  if  something ' 


is  saved  it’s  more  for  us,  our  families 
and  the  community.  There  is  none 
of  the  reluctance  there  used  to  be 
.when  the  boys  were  asked  tu  do 
something. 

"It  really  is  a fantastic  pit.  I was 
away  from  it  for  20  mouths,  and  it 
was  the  worst  lime  nf  my  life.  I love 
the  camaraderie.” 

The  miners  are  paid  up  t->  £403  a 
week,  detrending  on  the  job.  lire 
basic  is  higher  llisui  in  the  old  days, 
though  there  is  less  stupe  fur  over- 
time. Each  worker  this  year  re- 
ceived a £500  payment  out  of 
profits. 

'Hie  management  system  is  dif- 
ferent, too.  Workers  are  consulted 
about  all  decisions.  Ann  Clwyd,  MF 
for  Cynou  Valley,  who  stayed  down 
the  pit  for  27  hours  in  April  1994 
without  food  or  water  in  an  attempt 
to  persuade  British  Coal  to  keep  it 
opcn.said  the  miners’  victory  had 
electrified  one  of  the  UK’s  most  de- 
prived areas.  'This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  had  whnt  we  regard  as  a 
victory  over  the  Government  in  all 
these  years.  It  has  given  us  both 
hope  and  belief.” 

It  has  given  a similar  boost  to 
people  throughout  the  country,  says 
O’Sullivan,  who  presented  Presi- 
dent Clinton  with  a Tower  Colliery 
tie  when  he  met  him  at  an  inter- 
national union  meeting  in  New  York 
last  month.  His  office. is  festooned 
with  cards.  One,  from  Felicity 
Smith,  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire, 
reads:  “It  just  goes  to  show  what 
courage  and  determination  can 
.achieve,"  , 

; , .There  te  also  a copiy  of  the  10 
socialist  commandments  on  his  wall, 

, Number  Eight  reads:  "Observe  and 
;tHinkin  order  to.discover.the  truth. 
,Dt>  hot. believe  what  is  contrary  to 
reason,  and  jievqr’  deceive  yourself 
•Of  others,"  It  can  be  regarded  as  tije 
miners' . gqjdlug.  principle  — but 
there. is,  an  irony. . O’Sullivan, . now 
personnel  director, . said:  “What’  I 
, h afe  about  this  is  that  w*f  have  given 
■privatisation ,.qf  qpaT  a friendly  face 
aiid  good  name.'  Never,  mind  .that 
.100,000  miners  have  lost  their  jobs, 
That  really  narks  me.1* 

The  miners  say  that  Tower  ha?,  a 
L long-term  fyh  ire.  A new  seam  opens 
; In  April  and  pjruis  qre  in  place  for  an- 
ofcTh'e  team  wants'  to.mwfjmis^. 
jobs,' not  profits.  Tjhejf  ^ay  lhey  haw? 
..never,  been  opposed,  tq’projflt^T^s 
just , what  i you  i do, ' , Vfth  v* " 
Roberts  said,'  _;i 

: Tt 
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A year  ago  the  miners  bought  Tower  Colliery  in  South 
Wales.  They  were  told  it  was  unviable.  Now  it's  in  profit. 
John  Mullin  celebrates  the  pit  that  wouldn’t  close 

A shaft  of  light 
in  a dying  valley 


WARM  and  bright  they 
glowed  in  the  cold  South 
Wales  night,  cheery 
Christmas  bulbs  on  top  of  the  pit- 
head.  The  workers  used  to  be  re- 
fused permission  to  put  them  up. 
But  that  was  back  then,  and  the 
men  and  women  of  Tower  Colliery 
no  longer  need  heed  bosses'  hum- 
bug. 

In  the  pubs  nnd  workers'  clubs  of 
Hirwaun  and  Aberdare,  the  miners 
of  Tower  were  heaving  back  the 
drink.  They  were  celebrating  the 
festive  season  and  tiie  most  aston- 
ishing year  in  the  long  history  of  tiie 
last  deep  mine  in  South  Wales. 

They  own  the  mine  now,  and 
equally.  They  did  what  they  were 
told  was  impossible:  to  post  a profit. 
This  year  they  will  announce  pre-tax 
profits  of  £2.1  million  on  £15.7  mil- 
lion turnover.  There  are  246  of 
them.  Each  is  worker  and  capitalist, 
at  the  only  coal  pit  in  the  world  of  its 
type.  Once  they  were  informed  their 
dream  could  never  be  achieved. 
Michael  Heseliiiic,  I he  then  Indus- 
try Secretary,  and  British  Coni, 
called  the  pit  “unviable".  There 
were  problems  with  seismic  sur- 
veys, they  were  told. 

None  had  a degree  in  geology,  it 
was  true.  But  they  knew  their  mine. 
Many  had  worked  at  tiie  coal-face 
for  30  years  and  more.  There  was, 
they  knew,  no  doubt  of  its  potential. 
Tiie  politicians  and  managers 
changed  lack.  There  was,  the  min- 
ers were  informed,  no  market  for 
the  anthracite  they  produced.  It 
might  be  the  finest  of  all  coals,  but 
who,  they  were  asked  with  patronis- 
ing rhetoric,  would  want  to  buy  it 
these  days? 

And  so  Tower,  the  last  in  a region 
which  once  employed  270.000,  was 
to  be  consigned  to  the  history 
books.  The  colliery  dosed  in  April 
1994.  British  Coal  executives,  after 
months  of  shifting  goalposts,  and 
shenanigans  loo  depressing  to  de- 
tail, signed  the  pit's  death  warrant. 
But  the  miners  thought  they  could 
see  the  hand  of  government  pulling 
at  the  puppet  strings.  Never  mind 
that  the  workers  had  met  increas- 
ingly fraught  output  targets.  Or  tliat 
they  had  earned  profits  of  £28  mil- 
lion in  three  years. 

It  was  a decision  which  had  Ty- 
rone O'Sullivan,  aged  50,  ii|  tears. 
He  had  been  National  Union  of 
Mineworkere’  lodge  secretary  for 
2*,  years,  and  he  was  driving  back 
after  tiie  last  meeting  with  British 
Coat.  He  was  required  to  sign  those 
forms,  but  refused.  An  NUM  official 
for  South  Wales  filled  in  for  him.  "It 
broke  my  heart  that  night.  Twenty1 
eight  years  I had  been  Ht  tills  pit,1’ 
There  were  five  members  of  the 
Tower  Lodge  at  tiie  meeting  In  New- 
port They  were  summoned  there 
immediately  after  the  workers  voted 
to  close  the.  pit  following  threats 
from  British  Coni  to  cut  redundancy 
forms.  They  decided  on  a consola- 
tion drink  as  they  returned  home! 
[hey  nipped  Into  tiie  Full.  Moon  in 
Aberiuan.  * • 

"We  had  a few  drinks,  and  then 
wc  phoned. . our  families  aud  got 
them  down;*’  It  was  then  tliat  the 
nl^ners  hatched  tiie'.  plan 
which  would  proride  a new  .begin- 
“in&-  And  so  they  set  to  work,  brings 


ing  an  estimated  £10  million  to  the 
devastated  Cynon  Valley.  Male  un- 
employment is  around  one  in  three. 
Wage  rates  are  horrendously  de- 
pressed: the  job  centre  in  Aberdare 
advertised  recently  for  a security 
guard  at  an  hourly  rate  of  £1.50 
($2.30).  And  any  applicant  had  to 
supply  his  own  dog. 

To  succeed  in  its  task  the  NUM 
lodge  would  have  to  count  on  the 
strong  spirit  of  the  Tower  work- 
force: Tower  had  long  had  a reputa- 
tion as  staunchly  socialist  — indeed 
many  around  here  believe  that  is 
why  the  authorities  are  so  keen  to 
close  it  down,  [t  was  a citadel  for 
workers'  solidarity.  Its  miners  took 
part  in  the  Merthyr  riots  of  1831, 
tiie  first  to  fly  the  red  flag.  No  one  is 
quite  sure  if  it  was  a cow.  sheep  or 
goat  that  was  sacrificed  to  dye  a 
while  sheet. 

The  miners  remember  with  awe 
how  William  Richards,  then  the 
leading  union  official  at  the  pit,  went 
to  fight  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  He 
died  in  1936.  Death  was  never  Tar 
away:  asking  around  the  Peuywaun 
social  club  ami  every  fourth  bingo 
player  had  lust  a father,  an  nude  or 
a grandfather.  One  dreadful  day  iu 
October  1962  nine  men  were  killed 
in  an  explosion. 

O'Sullivan  has  seen  14  men  die 
witiiin  arm's  length.  His  father  was 
killed  in  June  1963  in  a roof  col- 
lapse. His  great  grandfather  and  two 
great  uncles  died  oil  the  same  day 
in  1886. 

The  deaths,  die  banter,  and  the 
political  history  all  shaped  Tower. 
Its  own  nickname  is  Little  Moscow. 
O'SuUivaii.  drawing  from  US  jour- 
nalist John  Reed's  account  of  that 
turning  point  in  history,  called  his 
diary  of  the  demise  of  Tower  in  its 
previous  incarnation:  Fourteen 
Days  Hint  Shook  The  World.  He 


12  COMMENT 

Putting  country 
before  party 

ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH.  The  Government 
should  call  an  immediate  general  election  to 
restore  proper  governance  to  a country  that  has 
suffered  enough  from  the  death  pangs  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Emma  Nicholson's  decision  to 
join  the  Liberal  Democrats  — the  second  Tory  de- 
fection In.  three  months  - is  likely  to  reduce  the 
Governments  majority  to  only  one  after  two  pend- 
ing byelections.  Pro-European  Tory  MP  Hugh 
pyfees  warns  that  six  or  seven  more  defections  are 
possible  unless  the  Government  returns  to  moder- 
ate policies.  The  loss  of  Emma  Nicholson  will  leave 
the  Government  ever  more  dependent  on  the 
Ulster  Unionists  whose  continued  loyalty,  as  they 
made  dear,  conies  with  a strict  price  tag.  The 
Conservatives  could  pretty  soon  find  themselves 
running  a minority'  government  trying  to  imple- 
ment legislation  that  hardly  anyone  wants  while 
responding  to  the  b (eatings  of  a minority  of  disaf- 
fected rightwing  MPa  whose  views  are  unrepresen- 
tative of  the  electorate  at  large.  It  Is  not  impossible 
to  run  a successful  minority  government  Some 
people  still  look  back  to  the  Lib-Lab  pact  of  the  late 
seventies  as  a watershed  of  sensible  policies.  But 
die  conditions  of  consensual  policies  which  ex- 
isted then  certainly  don*t  exist  now.  Where  Is  the 
support  for  privatisation  of  the  railways  or  nuclear 
power,  for  the  asylum  bill,  for  the  squeeze  on  one- 
parent  Handles,  for  the  one-eyed  determination  to 
cut  essential  public  spending  to  generate  pre-elec- 
toral  t ax  cute  that  few  people  admit  to  wanting? 

In  his  New  Year  message  John  Major  said  that 
Great  Britain  needed  and  deserved  a government 
that  could  lead  from  experience  as  well  as  convic- 
tion and  which  would  continue  to  steer  the  econ- 
omy with  skin.  “Only  the  Conservatives  can  do 
that,”  he  added.  What  piffle.  Even  long-standing 
Conservatives  — of  which  Ms  Nicholson  and  Alan 
Howarth  are  the  tip  of  an  iceberg  — no  longer  be- 
lieve It  Can  even  Mr  Major  himself  believe,  deep 
down,  that  the  party  which  twice  in  a decade 
steered  the  British  economy  into  unnecessarily 
deep  recession  and  which  blew  the  housing  market 
opart  in  the  late  eighties,  did  so  with  “skill”?  Even 
the  modest  recovery  we  are  now  enjoying  owes 
much  more  to  the  failure  of  a seminal  government 
policy  — the  dogged  determination  to  maintain  an 
overvalued  currency  until  it  fell  apart  In  September 
1992 — than  to  any  skills.  Last  year  Mr  Major  did  a 
courageous  thing.  He  (aid  his  leadership  of  the 
Conservative  party  on  the  line,  daring  anyone  to 
put  up  or  shut  up,  to  clear  the  air.  That  has  patently 
failed.  His  beloved  party  Is  disintegrating  before  his 
eyes,  unable  to  hold  itself  together  even  though  an 
election  is  looming.  The  maximum  period  of  14  or 
15  months  between  now  and  the  next  election  1b  a 
longtime  for  a country  to  be  ruled  by  a party  which 
has  lost  the  will  — and  the  ability — to  govern  in  the 
interests  of  everyone.  It  is  time  for  Mr  Major  to  put 
the  interests  of  the  country  above  those  of  his 
party. 

Mean  cuts  to 
World  Service 

THE  GOVERNMENTS  plan  to  cut  back  heavily 
the  BBC  World  Service  Is  at  best  ill-advised  and 
at  worst  vindictive.  Britain  has  few  organisations 
deemed  to  be  world  leaden  but  the  World  Service 
is  one  of  them.  It  broadcasts  In  41  languages  to 
133  million  listeners  — more  than  any  other  inter- 
national broadcaster  — and  is  respected  as  a role 
model  everywhere.  It  is  thus  uniquely  placed  for 
further  growth  as  the  world  media  revolution  un- 
folds. The  Government  ought  to  be  expanding  its 
operations,  not  cutting  them.  If  the  World  Service 
were  in  the  private  rather  than  the  public  sector  it 
would  be  feted  as  a huge  success  which  the  Foreign 
Office  would  break  its  back  to  promote.  But  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  public  sector,  where  success  is 
often  met  with  resentment,  the  opposite  is  happen- 
ing. Even  before  the  latest  round  of  cuts  it  had  to 
reduce  its  budget  by  8 per  cent  in  real  terms  over 
three  years  as  a result  of  eariler  ministerial  deci- 
sions. These  cuts  would  have  been  even  worse  but 
for  an  earty  day  motion  In  Parliament  in  1993 
which  attracted  408  cross-party  signatories,  the 
third  largest  on  record. 

Now  the  World  Service  fares  two  farther  swings 
of  the  axe.  The  first  la  a 20  per  cent  capital  cut 
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(£5.4  million)  this  year.  This  la  not  only  stupid  but 
unethical  since  the  agreed  three  years  are  not  yet 
up.  The  effect  won't  be  catastrophic  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  BBC  will  be  forced  to  borrow  much 
more  expensively  from  the  private  sector  to  make 
good  the  shortfall.  The  crunch  comes  In  1997/98 
when  the  World  Service's  £135  million  budget  will 
be  savaged  by  £10  million  (from  operating  cuts,  in- 
flation and  the  effects  of  private  financing;)  even  be- 
fore it  has  opened  talks  on  its  next  three-year  deal. 
This  will  inevitably  mean  cuts  in  services  unless 
the  Government  climbs  down.  There  will  almost 
certainly  be  another  early  day  motion  attracting 
cross-party  opposition  to  the  cuts  but  it  won't  be 
binding.  A large  number  of  Conservatives  oppose 
the  cuts  but  not  strongly  enough  to  bring  down  the 
Government  But  if  Labour  tabled  a carefully  tar- 
geted amendment  aimed  at  doing  nothing  more 
than  reversing  the  cuts  it  would  almost  certainly 
be  carried  on  a wave  of  Tbry  support  One  thing 
which  won't  be  a problem  Is  finding  the  money  to 
make  up  the  shortfall.  This  could  be  extracted  with 
ease  from  a 10  per  cent  cut  in  the  FO’s  £130 
milUon-a-year  entertainment  budget.  The  FO  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  World  Service  — subject  to 
editorial  freedom  ~ and  if  it  can't  stand  up  for  its 
ward,  then  it  should  sacrifice  a few  gin  and  tonics. 

It  is  the  Worid  Service's  misfortune  that  like 
blood,  Britain  gives  it  away  free.  Or  does  K?  We  will 
never  know,  because  we  can't  quantity  how  much 
the  programmes  foster  a favourable  climate  for 
British  culture  translatable  Into  visits  to  Britain, 
political  harmony,  and  the  purchase  of  British  ex- 
ports. The  English  language  Is  Britain's  priceless 
asset  and  this  la  one  of  the  best  conduits  to  exploit 
it  A government  which  can’t  see  that  is  either 
deeply  prejudiced  or  blind.  Or  both. 


European  bus 
hits  the  kerb 

TWO  BUSES  left  from  Turkey  on  Christinas  Eve 
—we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Prime  Minister 
T&nsu  Ciller  herself.  One  was  heading  “for  the 
past",  the  other  “for  Europe”.  Unfortunately,  the 
Welfare  Party’s  bus,  with  Islamic  values  and  social 
justice  on  its  destination  board,  has  now  gained 
the  psychological  edge  by  outpacing  both  Ms 
Ciller's  TVue  Path  Party  and  its  centre-right  rival, 
the  Motherland  Party.  The  name  of  the  game  now 
changes  from  beating  the  fundamentalists  at  the 
polls  to  keeping  them  out  of  office.  It  has  been 
played  with  singular  lack  of  success  elsewhere 
along  the  Mediterranean.  "Air key  may  be  different, 
but  it  is  still  a dodgy  course. 

The  Welfare  Party,  under  itB  leader  Necmettin 
Erbakan,  doeB  advocate  a semi-detached  policy 
from  the  West  and  closer  ties  between  TXirkey  and 
the  Arab  and  Islamic  worlds.  Welfare  Invokes  the 
grandeur  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  much  as  the 
glory  of  Islam.  But  the  social  basis  for  the  party’s 
support  is  rooted  in  its  control  since  last  year  of 
21  municipalities.  Welfare  has  won  support 
among  the  urban  poor.  Cheap  bread  and  fuel  are 
as  much  a part  of  Its  message  as  the  Koran. 

Ankara  waged  a successful  campaign  within  the 
EU  to  secure  Turkey’s  long-delayed  entry  into  the 
customs  union,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  magical  effect  on  the  electorate  for  which 
Ms  Ciller  had  hoped.  Europeanisation  Is  a double- 
edged  weapon  for  a country  which  will  always  be 
located  in  a geopolitical  borderland.  Cold  war 
thinking  insisted  that  Turkey  be  part  of  the  West 
though  it  also  faces  East.  This  persists  in  the  new 
version  of  cold  war  thinking  built  around  the 
“Islamic  threat”.  It  would  be  more  sensible  to 
view  Turkey  as  an  intermediate  state  whose  align- 
ment may  not  always  be  precisely  or  permanently 
defined.  It  can  create  openings  into  Central  Asia 
and  links  with  its  neighbours  (not  just  Iran)  which 
have  their  own  value.  For  what  ltis  worth,  when 
Mr  Erbakan  visited  the  US  a year  ago,  he  made 
some  effort  to  inform  US  officials  that  Turkey 
would  never  become  another  Algeria.  He  has  also 
denied  any  Intention  of  seeking  to  break  vpith 
Europe. 

Ms  Oiler’s;  Image  as  a modem,  secular,  liberal 
alternative  to  the  Welfare  Party  has  some  appeal 
but  It  is  flawed  by  two  large  blemishes.  One  Is  the 
abuse  of  human  rights  In  (he  war  against  Kurdish; 
separatism,  in  spite  of  a few  recent  gestures.  The 
other  is  the  taint  of  government  corruption  which 
— in  foe  manipulation  of  the  land  law  for  specula- 
tive benefit  — has  come  uncomfortably  close  to 
home.  With  this  luggage  being  carried  on  . the 
European  bus,  no  wonder  that  it  hit  the  kerb.  1 


Peace  and  goodwill, 
but  not  yet  in  Ireland 


Hugo  Young 


AS  A YEAR  of  peace,  1995  had 
Us  moments.  Some  theatres 
of  death  — Algeria,  Chech- 
enia,  Rwanda  — are  soaked  in  the 
blood  of  many  more  Innocents  than 
when  the  cold  war  imposed  a cur- 
few on  tribal  slaughter.  But  some 
historic  struggles  have  succumbed 
to  a version  of  peace  after  years  of 
terror.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  a big, 
unforgettable  year.  The  Great 
Power  has  exercised  Its  responsibil- 
ities. Bosnia,  the  Middle  East,  Ire- 
land: Bill  Clinton  could  yet  .be 
reelected  as  a global  hero. 

Ireland  is  especially  proud  to  be 
counted.  For  Clinton,  the  Irish- 
American  voter  plays  roughly  the 
part  oil  did  for  George  Bush  when 
he  took  America  into  the  Gulf  war:  a 
commodity  he  knew  he  could  not  da 
without.  If  a permanent  peace 
conies  to  Ireland  Clinton  will  de- 
serve some  credit.  But  that’s  not  the 
main  message  from  1995.  Never  has 
the  Irish  question  seemed  so  utterly 
undeserving  of  the  massive  interna- 
tional attention  bestowed  on  it. 

The  Middle  East  peace,  if  it  pro- 
gresses, will  have  settled  a dispute 
of  impenetrable  complexity,  reach- 
ing through  territory,  ethniciLy,  reli- 
gion and  military  power.  Acts  of 
selfless  magnanimity  have  been  re- 
quired to  start  the  process,  continue 
it  despite  assassination  and  perma- 
nent simmering  rebellion,  and  per- 
sist with  a strategy  of  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  a greater  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 

The  Bosnian  deal,  if  it  survives, 
engages  Nato  to  police  a peace  that 
doesn't  yet  exist  The  history  of  a 
country  is  being  unpicked,  its  multi- 
racial tradition  defined  as  no  longer 
tenable.  This  truly  qualifies  ns 
tragedy.  The  mismatch  between  ter- 
ritory and  nation,  through  a thou- 
sand villages  in  choppy  valleys  and 
hillsides,  is  not  capable  of  solution. 

Set  beside  these  ramifying  crises, 
Ireland’s  problem  seems  merely 
squalid:  a tribute  to  the  historic  in- 
competence of  politicians.  The  em- 
peror of  Ulster  LuniR  out  to  have  few 
clothes. 

Ireland,  of  course,  has  a history. 
In  the  continuity  of  peacelessness, 
neither  Palestine  nor  Bosnia  can 
claim  quite  such  a record  over  so 
many  righteous  centuries.  And  the 
world  has  been  blackmailed  into 
giving  this  history  the  same  respect 
which  Irish  politicians  believe  it 
deserves. 

But  the  Irfah  question  has,  in 
truth,  neither  much  dignity  nor 
much  complexity.  It  is  not  about 
great  issues  but  small,  incorrigible 
hatreds.  Once  elevated  as  a reli- 
gious question,  it  has  lost  Its  claim 
to  this  halo  of  sanctity,  since  reli- 
gion, even  in  Ireland,  has  become 
for  most  people  a matter  of  pretext 
not  essence.  As  the  south  shakes  off 
, its  clericalism,  the  Beast  of  Rome 
becomes  more  plainly  a figment  of 
Dr  Paisley's  crazed  manipulations. 

| As  God  gives  wayto  Mammon,  the 
argument  is  exposed  as  almost 
wholly  self-indulgent:  a make-work 
scheme  for  Cadres  of  gangsters, 
politicians  who  Would  have  no  func- 
tion If  it  was  taken  away. 

Nor  is  the  question  any  longer 
imbued  with  Intrinsic  necessity. 
There  was  a time  when  Protestant 
bigotry  Imposed  Itself  outrageously 
on  the  fares  of  northern  Catholics. 


But  the  transformation  of  that  posi- 
tion is  the  one  real  gun  from  the 
history  of  the  last  25  years.  Etch 
Adams  and  McGulnness  fall  back 
on  historic  injustices  rather  than 
present  ones  as  the  moral  basis  of 
their  case.  There  is  no  suppression 
of  religion,  of  tribe,  of  political 
rights. 

Nor  does  Ireland  have  any  impor- 
tance beyond  its  own  shores.  This  is 
not  a struggle  that  could  blow  up 
the  world,  or  destroy  Europe.  Mer- 
cifully, though  the  bombs  used  to 
get  here  and  may  do  so  again,  the 
political  and  cultural  argument 
doesn't  even  reach  across  the  Irish 
Sea.  Ireland  has  never  politicised 
Britain,  'a  fact  that  has  helped  pro- 
long the  Irish  problem’s  unbreak- 
able resilience.  It  is  a static  contest, 
between  the  political  leaders  of  peo- 
ple who  are  threatened  with  neither  i 
ethnic  cleansing  nor  territorial  dis- 1 
turbance,  whose  dispute  has  few 
complexities  beyond  its  waning  his- 
toric residue,  yet  who  require  the 
world  community  to  come  and  solve 
their  problem  — - if,  that  is,  they  re- 
ally want  it  to  be  solved.  For  where 
would  Ireland  be,  in  the  recognition 
of  the  world,  if  it  were  nothing  more 
than  a small  island  off  the  offshore 
island  off  the  mainland  of  Europe? 


WHAT  COATS  die  entire 
Irish  problem  — its  most 
pitiful,  and  in  the  end  con- 
temptible. difference  from  both  the 
Middle  East  and  former  Yugoslavia 
— is  a generalised  refusal  to  com- 
promise. Somehow  the  Irish  prob- 
lem, though  now  wholly  artificial,  is 
sequestered  by  bigots  from  solu- 
tion, whereas  both  Bosnia  and  Is- 
rael, beset  by  die  most  painfully  real 
crises  history  could  construct,  has 
elicited  a generosity  in  the  cause  of 
statesmanship  that  will  make  1995  3 
year  not  to  forget. 

“I  feel  like  n man  who  is  drinking 
a bitter  but  useful  medicine, “ said 
Alija  lzelbegovic,  president  of 
Bosnia,  when  he  signed  the  Dayton 
accord.  “Bui  I can  assure  you  we  are 
signing  this  peace  Ircaiy  with  sin- 
cerity.” Prime  Minister  Rabin,  be- 
fore he  gave  his  life,  attested  to  the 
necessity  of  sacrifice  for  peace  and 
committed  himself  to  the  Immense 
task  of  persuading  his  people  that 
they  should  actually  give  up  land,  j 

In  Ireland  such  words  and  actions 
from  any  of  foe  main  protagonists 
seem  unimaginable.  Even  the  IRA 
ceasefire  must  not  be  graced  with 
that  name,  may  only  be  termed  ces- 
sation lest  anything  so  definitive  as 
a concession  is  mistaken  to  have  oc- 
curred. As  for  the  Unionists,  no  con- 
cession of  any  kind  can  be 
contemplated  before  they  sit  around 
a table.  Yet  the  draught  they  might 
sample,  merely  that  of  dialogue, 
isn't  half  so  bitter  as  Izetbegovic’s. 

A critical  mass  of  realism  needs 
to  be  assembled  behind  the  Irish 
question.  These  grizzled  worship- 
pers  of  ancient  history  must  recog- 
nise that  their  causes  have  become 
futile.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expea 
tiie  gang-leaders  and  pseudo-reli- 
gious zealots  who  masquerade  as 
political  leaders,  and  are 
happy  to  keep  the  Ulster  Imbroglio 
going  in  perpetuity,  to  change  their 
habits  overnight.  In  Bosnia  and  the 
Middle  East,  something  large  Is 
happening  for  the  world.  In  Ireland, 
how  much  longer  will  the  world 
continue  to  be  the  life-support  ty8, 
tem  for  political  incompetence? 
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South-east  Asia  caught  up  in  arms  race 


Jean-Claude  Pomontl 
In  Bangkok 

THE  imponderables  resulting 
from  the  end  of  the  cold  war, 
coinciding  until  an  economic 
boom,  have  triggered  an  arms  race 
in  south-east  Asia.  While  the  risk  of 
local  conflicts  breaking  out  has 
been  substantially  reduced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Association  of  South- 
East  Aslan  Nations  (Asean),  Bei- 
jing's increasing  recourse  to 
strong-arm  tactics,  particularly  in 
tiie  past  four  years,  is  beginning  to 
cause  alarm  in  some  countries  in 
the  region,  where  Chinese  minori- 
ties play  a crucial  economic  role. 

The  fact  that  China  recently 
rearmed  the  Burmese  army  at  a 
cost  of  $1-2  billion  is  regarded  as  an 
ill  omen  for  the  region,  particularly 
as  the  United  States,  which  no 
longer  has  any  permanent  military 
presence  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
does  not  seem  keen  to  get  involved 
in  any  regional  conflict. 

That  consideration,  coming  on 
top  of  China's  series  of  military 
manoeuvres  off  Taiwan  and  its  de- 
termination to  bring  Hong  Kong  to 
heel  in  mid-1997,  has  given  added 
impetus  to  the  arms  race. 

Potentially  the  most  dangerous 
source  of  tension  in  south-east  Asia 
could  come  from  sovereignty  claims 
over  the  South  China  Sea.  The  Chi- 
nese occupy  the  northern  archipel- 
ago of  the  Paracel  Islands,  from 
which  they  dislodged  a South  Viet-  I 

Juppe  still 
has  a hard 
road  ahead 

EDITORIAL 

THE  round-table  talks  which 
French  prime  minister  Alain 
Jupp£  convened  on  December 
21,  after  three  weeks  of  nation- 
wide strikes,  lasted  all  of  JO 
hours,  yet  not  much  headway 
was  made.  Jean  Gandois,  head 
of  the  French  employers’  coun- 
cil, who  had  had  to  fight  hard 
within , his  organisation  • to:  win 
agreement  for  his  decision  to 
fake  part  in  Juppd'a  “social  sum- 
mit", summed  up  tts  result 
rather  aptly:  “It's  going  to  be  a 
poor  man’s  Christmas. " 

It  is  true  that  the  outlook  is  1 
bleak  for  wage-earners  and  old-  1 
age  pensioners,  who  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  a fresh  series  of  social  se- 
curity deductions  as  1906  Btarfa, 
Things  look  equally  bleak  for  the 
government  not  only  are  its  cof- 
fers empty,  but  it  already  realises 
fliat  the  slowdown  in  growth  will 
result  in  lower  tax  revenues  and 
sodal  security  contributions:  jn 
1996j..It  is  consequently  being 
cautious  about  handing  out  . the 
kind  of  incentives  that  are  likely  to 
stimulate  economic  activity.  . 

It  has  also  been  a disappoint- 
ing result  for  those  who- believe 
in  social  dialogue:  all  that  grew 
out  of  an  exceptionally  powerful 
protect  movement,  whi?h  was  re- 
markable more  for  the  huge 
demonstrations  It  was  able  to 
muster  than  for  the  strike  action 
it  inspired,  was  a charade  which 


namese  garrison  in  1974,  and  to 
which  Hanoi  now  lays  claim.  They 
are  thought  to  have  built  an  airstrip 
on  it  for  fighter-bombers  some 
years  ago.  Five  countries  (Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  Vietnam,  China  and 
Taiwan)  have  troops  stationed  on 
the  southern  archipelago  of  the 
Paracel  Islands. 

The  small  sultanate  of  Brunei,  on 
the  northwest  tip  of  the  island  of 
Borneo,  lays  claim  to  some  of  the 
Spratly  Islands,  although  it  has  no 
presence  there. 

Bones  of  contention,  and  in  par- 
ticular border  disputes,  abound  in 
the  Indochinese  peninsula  and 
south-east  Asia,  which  comprise  10 
countries  and  half  a billion  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  a region  where  maritime 
borders  often  overlap. 

Cambodia,  for  example,  is  in  dis- 
pute with  its  two  larger  neighbours, 
Thailand  and  Vietnam.  It  accuses 
them  of  haring  shifted  border  mark- 
ers. In  1995  serious  clashes,  which 
resulted  in  several  people  being 
killed,  took  place  between  Thais  and 
Burmese,  who  both  lay  claim  to  the 
rich  fish  stocks  of  the  Andaman 
Sea. 

The  fact  that  Asean  includes 
seven  states  in  the  region  and  will 
shortly  offer  membership  to  the  re- 
maining tiiree  (Cambodia  and  Laos 
in  1997  or  1998,  and  Burma  probn- 
bly  by  200CIJ  is  the  main  reason  why 
the  situation  has  remained  relatively 
calm. 

Early  in  December,  talks  between 


the  government  of  the  Philippines 
and  Muslim  separatists  in  the  south 
of  the  archipelago,  which  resulted 
in  a provisional  agreement,  were 
held  in  Djakarta  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Indonesian  government. 

The  storm  of  protest  triggered  off 
in  the  Philippines  last  year  when  a 
Filipino  national  was  hanged  for 
murder  in  Singapore  has  also  died 
down,  since  good  neighbourliness 
between  Asean  countries  is  re- 
garded as  more  important  than  any 
other  consideration. 

Malaysia  and  Thailand  have  set  a 
good  example:  they  now  jointly  fish 
in  a once  disputed  maritime  zone  in 
the  Gulf  ofThalland. 

Asean  could  also  eventually  pro- 
vide a useful  structure  when  it 
comes  to  solving  the  problems  that 
will  inevitably  be  caused  by  a 
mounting  influx  of  immigrants. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Suma- 
trans, whose  standard  of  living  is 
low,  have  illegally  entered  peninsu- 
lar Malaysia,  which  suffers  from  a 
labour  shortage.  Thailand  has  expe- 
rienced an  equally  large  influx  of 
Burmese  immigrants,  who  have  left 
their  country  for  economic  or  politi- 
cal reasons,  and  who  offer  a source 
of  cheap  labour. 

But  Asean  will  find  it  harder  to 
achieve  a modus  vivemli  in  the 
South  China  Sea  in  the  face  of 
mounting  Chinese  nationalism, 
which  has  been  boosted  by  an  ex- 
tremely favourable  balance  of 
power.  Several  round-table  discus- 


sions organised  by  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines  have  failed  to  solve 
the  problem:  Beying  is  in  no  mood 
to  review  the  “indisputability"  of  its 
sovereignty  over  the  aea,  as  "con- 
firmed" by  a decision  of  the  Chinese 
parliament  In  February  1992. 

Bejjing  is  prepared  to  have  talks, 
but  not  to  negotiate,  with  Asean.  As 
regards  countries  bordering  on  the 
South  China  Sea,  it  will  agree  only 
to  bilateral  negotiations  with  them 
— and  even  then  only  on  condition 
that  the  issue  under  discussion  is 
the  joint  exploitation  of  the  zone, 
and  not  sovereignty. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chinese  have  re- 
inforced their  military  presence  in 
tiie  two  archipelagos  — and  have 
even  ceded  to  an  American  oil  com- 
pany an  oil  concession  located  on 
the  Vietnamese  continental  shelf 
southeast  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City. 

China  has  also  indicated  that  it 
mil  not  recognise  an  Asean-spon- 
sored  treaty  signed  in  mid-Decem- 
ber, which  is  intended  to  turn 
south-east  Asia  into  a nuclear- 
weapons-free  zone,  just  as  long  as 
tiie  South  China  Sea  is  not  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  the  zone  in 
question. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the 
leaders  of  the  countries  of  south- 
east Asia  are  busy  arming  them- 
selves it  is  because  they  are  already 
dunking  of  their  future  relations 
with  China  — though  they  are  care- 
ful not  to  say  so  too  explicitly. 

(December  27) 
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Is  that  it  then?  Can  I go  and  do  my  shopping?. 
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left  the  sceptics  still  sceptical, 
the  disgruntled  still  disgruntled 
and  the  optimists  trying  to  put 
the  best  possible, gloss  on  their 
voluntarism. 

If  the  industrial  action  which 
brought  public  transport  to  a 
standstill  for  . three  weeks  was 
essentially  a protest  against 
Juppd’s  plans  to  reform  the  so: 
rial  security  system,  .then  the  so- 
cial summit  produced  nothing, 
since  concessions  -7-  over  spe- 
cial : pension . tights,  for  example 
— had  already  been  made. 

. There  is  no  denying  that  the 
social  lines  of  communication 
have  been  reatored.  But  then  In- 
dustrial relations  in  a country  as 
modem  as  France  must  have 
reached  a sorry  pass  for  such  a 
fass  to  be  jriade  ahqut  the  mere 
fact  , that  a prime  minister  was 
meeting  representatives  of 
labour  and  management. 


It  Is  of  course  a good  thing  that 
both  sides  have,  been  talking  to 
each  other  once  again.  But  we  are 
still  a long  way  from  any  verita- 
ble national  pact  — ; to  encourage 
employment  and  fight  social  .ex- 
clusion — of  the  kind  that  some 
of  our  European  neighbours  alone 
seem  capable  of  devising. 

, As  was  the  case  with  the 
Grenefte  talks  [which  ended  tiie 
industrial  and  student  unrest  of 
May  1988], 1 none  of  tire  conclu- 
sions of  December  21’s  social 
summit  was  signed  by  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  trade  unions  pr 
employers’  council.. . -,  1 

The  .statement,  read  ..  out,  ty 
Jupp£,  with  its  promises  of  nego- 
tiations and  intermediate  review 
processes,  sounded  mqre  Uke  a 
roll-call  of  good  intentions  than  a 
supuning  up  of  the  talks  Just 
concluded.  When  he  referred,  to 
the  “joint  determination'’  of  the 


government  qnd  representative^ 
of  labour  and.  management  .“tq 
make  employment  their  absolute 
priority”,  he  was  really  speaking 
onty  on  behalf  of  tl)e  govern- 
ment 

Since  the  leaders  of.  the  two 
moat  militant  . unions,  More 
Blondel  of.  Force,  Quyrferie  and 
Louis  Viannet  of  the  CGT,  were 
left  empty-handed  at  the  end- of 
the  December  21  talks,  the  fear 
must  be  that  Juppe's  social  sum- 
mit did  nothing  to  lessen  the  ;de? 
gree  of  Industrial  Unrest  revealed 
over  tire  previous  three  weeks.  ; 

...  Once  tiie, political  truce  thpt  fa 
traditionally  observed  over  Christ-, 
mas 'arid  the  NeW  Yqpr  has  ex* 
plred, . farther . industrial . action 
remains  n real  risk,  wjihjiirkfcig 
in  the  background,  the  threat;  of 
a ye(  greater  slump  economic 
activity.  • , 

(December  23) 


Mother  cast 
in  role  of 
untouchable 


Bruno  Philip  In  New  Delhi 


IN  A speech  die  made  on  Novem- 
ber 18  at  New  Delhi’s  Cathedral 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Mother  Teresa 
urged  the  people  of  "this  beautiful 
country”  to  remain  "united  and  at 
peace". 

It  was  uncon  tendons  stuff, 
though  her  presence  in  that  particu- 
lar context  was  less  so:  the  prayer 
meeting  in  fact  marked  the  high 
point  of  a campaign  organised  by 
tiie  Catholic  clergy  in  favour  of 
Christian  untouchables. 

Down  the  centuries,  a number  of 
untouchables  became  Christians  — 

I and  indeed  Buddhists  or  Muslims 
— to  escape  the  ruthless  caste  sys- 
tem imposed  by  Hinduism. 

But  that  did  not  mean  they  were 
able  to  shake  off  the  “trappings"  of 
their  caste,  since  higheaste  converts, 
while  still  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, continued  to  treat  them  Uke  the 
untouchables  tliat  they  or  their  fore- 
bears used  to  be.  As  a result,  when 
low-  or  high-caste  Catholics  go  to 
church  to  pray  — anil  this  is  espe- 
cially d ue  of  southern  India  — they 
sit  in  separate  pews. 

Zealots  belonging  in  fundamen- 
talist Hindu  organisations  were 
quick  to  interpret  Mother  Teresa's 
participation  in  tiie  Delhi  prayer 
meeting  ns  proof  of  her  political 
commitment. 

Sushma  Swaraj,  a spokesman  for 
tiie'  powerful  Hindu  Bharatiya 
Janata  Party,  claimed  that  Mother 
Teresa  wanted  to  introduce  the  no- 
tion of  untouchabiiity  into  a religion 
which  was  not  supposed  to  recog- 
nise the  caste  system.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a statutory  quota  system  in 
churches  of  the  kind  enjoyed  by 
untouchables  in  the  civil  service, 
would  not,  he  said,  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  Christianity. 

But  the  controversy  did  not  end 
there.  In  the  event.  Mother  Teresa 
lost  out  on  every  count:  as  soon  as 
she  got  back  to  Calculta,  she  called  a 
press  conference  and  stated  that  she 
had  never  intended  tp  get  involved 
in  a debate  of  that  kind.  She  said  she 
had  been  misinformed  about  tiie 
purpose  of  the  prayer  meeting. 

Her  remarks  were  not  at  all  to  the 
liking  of  the  New  Delhi  arch- 
bishop's, office  and  Christian  activ- 
ists. Father  Lourduswamy,  general 
secretary  of  the  Coordination  Com- 
mittee for  Indian  Untouchablqs,  said 
he  was.;  surprised  .that  the  Nobel 
prizewinner  could  have  got  things 
so  wrong:  “A  written  invitation  was 
sent  to  her,  explaining  that  tiie  pur- 
pose of  me  prayer  meeting  was  to 
demand  greater  justice  for  low-caste 
Catholics."  , „ - . , 

Another  Catholic  priest,.  Father 
Soman  Das.  quoted  by  the  weekly 
magazine  . Sunday,  wondered 
whether  Mother.  Teresa  was  stiffer- 
fag  . from,  amnesia.  He  went  on  to 
argue  that  .she  had  been-  silly  to  re- 
cant,. and  tliat  anyway  her  views  on 
abortion  and  family  planning  proved 
shq  was  out  of  touch.  . 

, ..  .Such . remarks  are-  most  unusual 

coming  from  a Catholic  priest  But 
they  show,  the  magazine  argues, 
that  Mother ;Teresa  Is  now  probably 
more  unpopular  with  tiie  - Indian 
clergy-  than  she  is,  frith  HI:, 
extremists.  ...  /■' ' , 

(December  26) 
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i4  xtmmm  religious  sects 
Apocalyptic  vision 
results  in  tragedy 

Henri  Tlncq  traces  the  origins  of  the  Order  of  the 
Solar  Temple  after  last  month's  apparent  second 
suicide  ritual  involving  1 6 of  its  members  and,  below, 
looks  at  the  difficulty  of  legislating  to  control  sects 
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I F THE  lives  of  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  Order  of  the  Solar 
Temple  were  no  more  than  a 
"performance*1,  then  clearly  their 
deaths  had  to  be  too.  Interestingly, 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring to  death  as  death,  but  preferred 
to  call  It  a ‘great  journey”  or  "a  tran- 
sit”. convinced  as  they  were  that 
they  belonged  to  a select  £ lite  — the 
“Great  White  Lodge"  — that  was 
destined  to  break  away  from  the 
hatelul  modern  world  and  attain,  in 
the  great  invisible,  higher  states  of 
consciousness.  A recurring  theme 
in  their  speeches  and  thoughts  was 
the  imminence  of  “the  Apocalypse". 

The  Order  of  the  Solar  Temple 
has  connections  with  New  Age 
philosophy,  and  advocates  practices 
based  on  natural  medicine,  strict 
rules  governing  diet  and  hygiene, 
yoga  and  ecology  (biological 
farms),  all  of  which  are  seen  as 
ways  of  surviving  until  “the  Apoca- 
lypse" occurs. 

In  the  early  eighties  Luc  Jouret,  a 
Belgian  homoeopathic  doctor  prac- 
tising in  Annemasse,  in  the  Haute- 
Savoie  dtpartemeM,  tried  to  seize 
control  of  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Reformed  Order  of  the  Temple, 
following  the  death  of  its  “grand 
master'* , Jos6  Origas.  Jouret  had 
given  up  traditional  medicine  and 
spent  all  his  time  travelling  and  visit- 
ing healers,  even  as  for  afield  as  the 
Philippines. 

In  his  quest  for  what  he  de- 


scribed as  “a  synthesis  capable  of 
caring  for  man  in  his  totality”,  which 
would  combine  the  therapeutic  (the 
doctor)  With  the  sacerdotal  (the 
priest) , Jouret  had  attempted  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  renew  the  legendary 
Order  of  the  Temple,  whose  grand 
master  Jacques  de  Molay  hftd  been 
burnt  at  the  slake  in  1814  at  the  be- 
hest of  Philip  the  Fair. 

In  1984,  Jouret  broke  with  the  Re- 
formed Order  of  the  Temple  and 
founded  the  Knightly  International 
order  of  the  Solar Tradition.  He  also 
ran  societies  with  names  like  Arche- 
rs or  Amenta,  and  travelled  widely 
in  Switzerland.  France  and  Canada 
giving  lectures  and  seminars. 

Jouret,  who  was  young  (he  was 
born  in  1947)  and  smooth-talking, 
mesmerised  audiences  with  his  sci- 
entific and  medical  knowledge  and 
his  grasp  of  traditional  forms  of  wis- 
dom. He  built  up  a band  of  faithful 
followers  who  went  to  listen  to  him 
In  Geneva,  Lausanne  and  the  South 
of  France.  They  consisted  mainly  of 
affluent  technicians,  doctors  and 
people  working  in  the  arts.  A major- 
ity of  them  were  women. 

Jouret  tried  out  his  favourite 
themes,  such  as  the  imminent  and 
total  transmutation  of  mankind  as  it 
entered  the  age  of  Aquarius.  “We 
live  in  the  reign  of  fire."  he  told 
Swiss  radio  listeners  in  1987.  “We 
are  making  a leap  into  macro-evolu- 
tion. Our  brains  will  undergo  subtle 
and  vibratory  physical  changes, 
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Prophets  in  search  of  a congregation 

^J^HERE  had  been  nl#»ntw  nf  I c\. . . .... 


THERE  had  been  plenty  of  warn- 
ings, from  distraught  families, 
opinion  pollsters,  members  of  par- 
liament and  researchers,  that 
prophets  of  doom  would  proliferate 
in  the  run-up  to  2000.  It  was  clear 
that;  with  the  collapse  of  centuries- 
old  ideologies,  the  waning  influence 
of  established  churches,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  social  fabric  and  the 
crisis  of  moral  values,  the  world  was 
going  to  become  a “supermarket”  of 
beliefs  and  creeds, 
lEven  in  a Catholic  country  like 
France,  books  on  the  esoteric  sell 
more  comes  than  books  on  Chris- 
banity.  With  its  collective  trances 
and  Invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Pentecostalism  has  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  overcrowded  cities 
of  the  Third  World.  We  are  told  by 
believers  that  mankind  win  shortly 
see  the  dawn  of  a New  Age  of  spiri- 
tual and  planetary  consciousness, 
as  a result  of  our  entering  the  age  of 
Aquarius. 

An  increasing  number  of  syncretic 
groups  like  the  Order  of  the  Solar 
Temple  thus  find  themselves  caught 
up  In  a kind  of  mystico-esoteric  con- 
stellation based  on  ancient  or  ob- 
scure traditions,  esoteric,  alternative 
practices  (in  medkrine.'for  example), 
communal  living  and  “transpersonal” 
psychology.  Together  they  form  the 
ingredients  of  a new  counterculture 
for  the  nineties,  chiefly  notable  for 
the  protean  and  heterodox  nature  of 
Hie  beliefs  concerned.  1 
This  is  an  area  where  the  legisla- 
tor  bears  a heavy  responsibility. 


Even  if  one  restricts  oneself  to  the 
situation  in  France,  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  distinguish,  when  faced 
with  such  a ragbag  of  modern  be- 
liefs, between  the  so-called  “recog- 
nised religions",  religions  which  are 
not  recognised  but  eqjoy  a certain 
status  (thanks  to  the  “church  asso- 
ciations" provided  for  by  the  1905 
faw  on  the  separation  of  church  and 
slate),  and  sects  which  have  no 
legal  status  at  all  {such  as  the 
Church  of  Scientology  or  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses)  but  which  lay  claim  to 
the  status  provided  for  by  the  legis- 
lation of  1905  and,  to  allay  suspicion, 
appoint  “ministers"  of  religion  and 
call  themselves  "new  religious 
movements"  or  “minority  religions”. 

After  the  latest  “collective  sui- 
cide” of  the  Order  of  the  Solar  Tem- 
ple in  the  Vercors  mountains,  public 
opinion  and  the  media  were  quick  to 
clamour  for  a blanket  ban  on  sects. 
But  things  are  not  as  simple  as  that 
It  has  to  be  remembered  that  ele- 
mentary principles  of  law,  such  as 
the  right  of  association  and  freedom 
of  worship  and  of  expression,  are  at 
stake  here. 

A number  of  key  questions  need 
to  be  answered:  what  objective  crite- 
™ aPPMed  to  determine 

whether  a group  or  association  is  a 
sect  of  not  or  whether  it  is  danger- 
ous or  harmless?  Is  there  not  a risk, 
when  the  term  “sect"  is  used,  that 
philosophical  or  religious  move- 
ments may  be  discredited  purdy  on 
the  grduhds  that  they  are  minority 
groups,  or  that  their  teachings  are 


unconventional?  And  while  it  is  clear 
that  sects,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  do  exist,  it  is  hard  to  decide 
whether  the  best  way  of  combating 
them  is  to  introduce  specific  legisla- 
tion, or  merely  to  tighten  up  the 
law’s  existing  preventive  arsenal. 

The  first  phase  of  action  by  the 
French  government  came  with  the 
Vivien  Report,  which  was  commis- 
sioned by  Pierre  Mauroy’s  govern- 
ment in  1982  and  published  two 
years  later.  It  called  on  the  police, 
magistrates,  schools  and  the  media 
to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  vigilance.  But  in  the  past  10 
years,  following  the  mushrooming 
of  groups  with  religious  preten- 
sions, and  incidents  such  as  those  at 
Waco  and  now  in  the  Vercors,  and 
child  abuse  in  the  Mandarom  sect, 
which  is  also  based  in  France,  the 
problem  has  taken  on  an  altogether 
different  dimension. 

IN  1992  the  Council  of  Europe, 
noting  that  freedom  of  con- 
science and  of  religion,  which  was 
guaranteed  by  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Sights,  made  any 
substantial  legislation  do  sects  prob- 
lematic. It  did,  however,  advocate 
educational  and  legislative  mea- 
sures to  prevent  abuse. 

Since  It  is  impossible  to  ban  sects, 
°r  even  to  pass  legislation  on  them, 
the  full  range  of  already  existing  re- 
pressive measures,  in  civil,  criminal, 
fiscal  and  social  law,  needs  to  be 
strictly  applied.  What  exactly  fa  the 
available  arsenal  of  legislation?  The 
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Prophet  of  doom  . . . Uic  Jouret  built  up  a band  of  faithful  followers 
consisting  mainly  of  affluent  professionals 

which  will  mean  that  man  will  re- 
spond to  events  in  a different  way." 

Jouret  jazzed  up  such  familiar 
New  Age  talk  with  his  own  philo- 
sophy of  the  Temple,  “a  celestial 
archetype  which  brings  together 
men  and  women  capable  of  mobilis- 
ing themselves  and  serving”. 

But  Jouret  could  not  have  turned 
the  Order  of  the  Solar  Temple  into 
what  it  became  without  the  help  of 
Joseph  Di  Mambro,  a shady  figure 
also  from  the  Annemasse  region, 
where  he  worked  as  a healer.  One 


of  their  favourite  devices  was  to 
force  their  followers  to  find  figures 
in  antiquity  of  whom  they  were  the 
reincarnation.  The  wheeze  became 
an  obsession,  and  soon  resulted  in 
the  physical,  psychological  and  fi- 
nancial manipulation  that  were  tn 
become  the  sect’s  hallmark. 

Thierry  Huguenin  — who  should 
have  been  the  54th  person  to  die  in 
the  wave  of  collective  suicides  in 
October  1994  that  included  the 
names  of  both  Jouret  and  Di  Mam- 
bro themselves  in  the  list  of  dead  — 

Bouchet  Commission  on  human 
rights,  set  up  in  December  1993. 
called  for  a tight  control  of  profits 
made  by  sects,  as  laid  down  by  the 
law  on  church  associations,  and  for 
a strict  application  of  legislation  on 
financial  and  accounting  trans- 
parency, A pragmatic  solution  was 
proposed,  as  illustrated  recently  by 
an  agreement  between  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  and  the  defence  ministry. 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  who  refuse  to 
do  any  kind  of  military  service,  can 
now  perform  a civilian  form  of  ser- 
vice without  qualifying  as  conscien- 
tious objectors. 

But  such  arguments  don’t  cut 
much  ice  with  the  various  groups 
which  help  victims  of  sects,  and 
which  themselves  have  some  solid 
arguments  to  draw  on.  They  con- 
tend that  such  legal  and  regulatory 
provisions  are ' inadequate,  since 
they  can  be  evaded  and  are  anyway 
impossible  to  enforce. 

And  then  there  is  the  question  of 
the  connivance  which  — rightly  or 
wrongfy  — sects  are  thought  to  enjoy 
in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  various 
civil  sendee  departments  concerned. 

Anti-sect  organisations  argue  that 
while  it  is  fairly  easy  to  Identify  and, 
if  need  be,  to  prosecute  financial 
fraud,  public  disorder  or  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  governing  the  pro- 
tection of  minora,  it  is  virtually 
Impossible  to  prove  that  individuals 
have  suffered  the  kind  of  mental 
manipulation  reported  by  people 
who  have  managed  to  escape  the 
Order  of  the  Solar  Temple. 

What  is  more,  sects  are  rich 
enough  to  hire  battalions  of  lawyers 
who  twist  the  law  In ' their 'favour, 


describes  in  his  book  Le  54*me  (he 
succession  of  ordeals  organised  by 
Di  Mambro  in  his  bid  to  achieve  his 
initiatory  quest:  followere  were 
woken  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
kept  constantly  on  the  move  from 
one  place  to  another,  subjected  to 
Draconian  rules  of  hygiene  (their 
homes  had  to  be  disinfected  daily) 
and  forced  to  follow  a Spartan  vein 
diet.  “We  were  in  a state  of  total  dis- 
orientation that  allowed  him  to  get 
us  to  believe  anything,”  wrote 
Hugemn,  whose  wife  Nathalie  be- 
came a latterday  Queen  of  Atlantis. 
Another  woman  wbb  pronounced  to 
be  tiie  reincarnation  of  Queen  Bap- 
shepsut,  and  a third  the  wife  of  the 
centurion  Claudius,  who  pierced 
Jesus  s side.  Di  Mambro  kept  sect 
members  in  a state  of  collective  hal- 
lucination. 

He  visited  "grand  masters”  who 
were  living  in  hiding  in  Zurich,  or- 
ganised ritual  ceremonies  and 
talked  enthusiastically  about  “reve- 
lations”, “miracles"  and  “appari- 
tions". He  was  the  person  who 
invented  the  “passports  to  eternity" 
and  the  “survival  homes"  that  would 
enable  followers  to  escape  to  “the 
Apocalypse". 

Tiie  question  that  bothers  ex- 
perts in  such  matters  is:  why  did  Di 
Mambro  and  Jouret  decide  to  bring 
forward  the  date  of  "the  Apoca- 
lypse"? Their  names  had  begun  to 
be  talked  about  in  the  context  of 
matter  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sect,  Di  Mambro 's  in  connection 
with  financial  swindles,  and  Jouret’s 
with  arms  trafficking  in  Canada. 

Did  they  decide  to  “give  as  good 
as  they  gut"  and  restore  the  illusion 
of  a whiter-than-white  Order  of  the 
Solar  Temple  by  playing  out  the 
Apocalypse  and  enacting  a collec- 
tive suicide?  It  was  certainly  a very 
straightforward  operation  to  organ- 
ise, since  members  of  the  sect  had 
long  since  yielded  up  their  minds 
and  their  freedom  to  the  two  evil 
geniuses. 

(December  26) 


snarl  up  the  legal  process  by  resort 
ing  to  delaying  tactics,  carry  out 
intimidatory  monoeuvres,  institute 
libel  actions  (often  against  Hie 
press),  and  impugn  witnesses. 

In  other  words,  In  the  eyes  of  the 
defence  associations  and  politicians 
who  have  been  crusading  against 
sects,  French  law  is  ill-equipped  to 
deal  with  the  illegal  nnd  sometimes 
tragic  activities  of  sects. 

Tliis  is  an  old  debate,  but  it  has 
been  given  fresh  urgency  by  the 
need  for  preventive  measures.  An 
increasing  number  of  specialists 
now  believe  that  such  measures  will 
need  to  encourage,  from  school  age 
onwards,  a genuinely  new  and  open 
approach  towards  the  culture  arid 
history  of  religions,  the  aim  being  to 
create  greater  awareness  and  to 
prompt  comparison. 

Somewhere  between  the  set-up  in 
Italy  or  Germany,  where  religious 
classes  are  the  rule,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  France,  where  such  educa- 
tion is  virtually  hon-existeat,  there 
is  probably  a third  way.  If  it  were 
found,  it  would  have  the  merit  pf 
showing  that  preventive  action 
against  sects  can  start  at  a very 
early  age,  and  that  the  government 
had  at  last  decided  to  mfike  ft  one  of 
its  priorities,' 

(Decetober  27) 
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Returning  to  an  Uncertain  Future 


How  can  the  international 
community  guarantee  the 
safe  repatriation  of 
refugees  in  Rwanda  and 
Bosnia,  asks  lain  Quest 

EARLY  this  year  the  interna- 
tional community  will  start 
encouraging  more  than  4 mil- 
lion uprooted  people  to  return  and 
resettle  in  Rwanda  and  Bosnia. 
Given  thnt  both  countries  are  syn- 
onymous with  genocide,  the  ques- 
tion needs  to  be  asked  whether  this 
is  necessary,  safe  or  wise. 

In  broad  terms,  the  answer  must 
be  yes.  The  essence  of  ethnic 
cleansing  was  violent,  forcible 
expulsion.  There  will  be  no  peace 
for  these  damaged  countries  unless 
the  victims  are  allowed  to  return,  if 
not  to  their  original  homes  then  at 
least  to  a site  of  their  choice  in  their 
country. 

At  the  same  time,  conditions 
hardly  seem  propitious  for  a mass 
return.  Croat  militia  began  burning 
Serb  houses  in  Bosnia  before  the  ink 
was  dry  on  the  Dayton  agreement 
In  Rwanda,  there  is  such  anger 
aliout  war  criminals  being  at  large 
among  Hutu  refugees  outside  the 
country  that  returning  Hutu  are  sub- 
ject to  arrest  Here  is  the  stark 
dilemma  of  contemporary  refugee 
protection:  On  the  one  hand,  the  in- 
ternational community  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  political  openings  like  the 
Dayton  agreement,  and  get  refugees 
out  of  camps  and  back  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  has  to  be  done  with- 
out endangering  lives.  How  can  both 
goals  be  achieved? 

Under  a 1951  convention,  refugees 
who  flee  persecution  have  the  right 
to  seek  asylum  and  not  be  turned 
away.  The  international  community 
has  made  no  comparable,  legally 
binding  commitment  to  protect  them 
once  they  return.  In  spite  of  this,  in 
the  last  five  years  at  least  9 million 
refugees  have  gone  back  to  countries 
that  were  also  once  wracked  by  vio- 
lence and  persecution.  These  include 
Burma,  Afghanistan.  Vietnam,  South 
Africa,  Namibia,  Cambodia,  El  Sal- 
vador and  Mozambique. 

Tbe  vast  majority  have  returned 
safely,  and  there  is  little  to  suggest 
they  have  been  systematically  tar- 
geted for  persecution  after  return- 
ing. It  can  also  be  argued  that 
conditions  back  home  will  never 
seem  totally  ripe  for  return,  and  that 1 
opportunities  must  be  created  and  , 
exploited. 

This  case  is  convincingly  made  in 
tiie  latest  State  Of  The  World’s 
Refugees,  recently  issued  by 
Sadako  Ogata,  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  As  onq  of 
the  United  Nationjs  most  effective 


Peace  offerings  . . . residents  of  the  former  besieged  city  of  Sarajevo  jostle  for  Christmas  gifts  handed 
out  by  Icelandic  volunteers  photographs  h 


agency  heads,  Ogata’s  preference  is 
for  practical,  and  ideally,  preventive 
solutions.  Ogata  lias  urged  govern- 
ments to  endorse  the  “right  to  re- 
main" and  “the  right  to  return."  Her 
agency  has  assumed  the  burden  of 
assisting  more  than  5 million  per- 
sons who  have  been  uprooted  by 
war  but  forced  to  remain  within 
then-  countries'  borders. 

The  most  complete  (and  in  some 
ways  reassuring)  example  of 
Ogata's  proactive  approach  oc- 
curred in  Cambodia  in  1992.  Follow- 
ing tiie  Paris  peace  agreement  of 
October  1991,  Cambodia,  like 
Rwanda  and  Bosnia  today,  was  a 
dark  and  brooding  land  of  ghosts, 
graves  and  land  mines. 

Yet  UNHCR  grasped  the  nettle 
and,  by  starting  repatriation  on  a 
modest  scale,  was  ultimately  able  to 
provide  sufficient  reassurance  to 
encourage  360,000  Cambodian 
refugees  to  return  home  from  Tliai- 
land. 

Dayton  promises  to  take  this  one 
important  step  further.  UNHCR  in- 
sisted that  an  annex  on  refugees  be 
added  to  the  agreement.  Sensibly 
enough,  the  first  to  be  resettled 
when  repatriation  starts  next  spring  , 
Will  be  tiie  1.3  million  internally  dis- 
placed Bosnians,  on  the  argument 
that  they  are  the  most  vulnerable. 
They  will  be  reassured  — and  hope- ; 
fully  protected  -r-  by  60,000  NATO  , 
troops  and  UNHCR  repatriation 
monitors. 

: Yet  the  Dayton  plan  still  makes 
huge  assumptions.  So  much  blood 
has  been  shed  creating  ethnically 


pure  regions  that  it  will  clearly  not 
be  possible  in  rebuild  a completely 
multi-ethnic  state.  People  will  have 
to  leave  to  make  way  for  returnees 
and  new  arrivals.  Partners  in  a 
mixed  marriage  who  return  to  a dif- 
ferent eilinic  area  could  have  a par- 
ticularly tense  homecoming. 

Nor  is  it  clear  whether  the  recon- 
struction plans  currently  under  dis- 
cussion for  Bosnia  will  provide  a 
lasting  foundation  fur  the  safe  rein- 
tegration of  tiie  returning  refugees. 

Here  the  precedent  uf  Cambodia 
is  discouraging.  In  spite  of  a mas- 
sive S3  billion  effort  by  the  United 
Nations  and  internationally  super- 
vised elections,  some  of  those  who 
returned  home  have  been  displaced 
by  fighting;  others  have  failed  to 
turn  their  repatriation  grant  into  a 
lasting  investment;  more  have  prob- 
ably stepped  on  land  mines  in  1995 
than  in  1992.  But  all  this,  sadly,  is 
also  the  fate  of  Cambodians  who 
never  left. 

If  this  casts  a shadow  over  the 
Bosnian  resettlement,  it  screams 
out  a warning  In  distant  Rwanda, ' 
which  is  viewed  with  nothing  like 
the  same  urgency  in  Western  capi- 
tals, Some  1.2  million  Hutu  refugees  ; 
in  Zaire  were  given  until  the  end  of  !' 
1995  to.  return  home.  The  deadline 
is  being  quietfy  revised,  but.  the  ; 
threat  of  a massive  push-back  from  , 
Zaire  early  this  year  remains  real. 

This  reveals  an  international  com- . 
munity  that  is.  still  groping,  as  ft 
struggles  to  move  from  peacekeep- 
ing to  reconstruction.  The  establish- ' 
meat  of  two  war-crimes  tribunals  on 


Rwanda  and  die  former  Yugoslavia 
is  an  important  start  because  it  rec- 
ognizes tiie  aching  need  for  justice 
in  lliese  conn  tries  where  law  was 
abandoned. 

It  is  now  time  to  apply  the  same 
thinking  to  repatriation.  Hie  reinte- 
gration of  refugees  has  been  built 
into  several  recent  peace  plans,  but 
there  needs  to  be  more  consistency 
and  clarity  about  the  safeguards. 

There  will  be  no  large-scale  re- 
turn of  Hutu  refugees  to  Rwanda  in 
its  present  state;  yet  donors  are  un- 
likely to  make  a generous  commit- 
ment to  reconstruction  unless  they 
see  refugees  returning  home.  The 
best  way  to  break  this  circle  is  to 
concentrate  on  essentials  inside 
Rwanda,  starting  with  reform  of  the 
justice  system  and  punishment  of 
war  criminals.  Outside  tiie  country, 
in  the  camps,  UNHCR  must  be 
given  room  to  create  the  initiatives 
that  have  become  its  hallmark 
under  Ogata.  This  might  start  the  ■ 
process  of  returns  on  a manageable 
scale. 

Forcing  the  peace  will  ■ do 
irreparable  damage  to  UNHCR’s , 
core  mandate  — to  defend  asylum. ' 
Even  worse,  it  could  trigger  a recur- ' 
rence  of  the  madness  In  Rwanda.  • 
That  this  is  even  a remote  possibll-  [ 
ity  showB  that  we  are  still  very  close  ij 
to  the  edge,  for  all  the  achievements  j 
of  recent  years.  5 

lain  Guest  Is  a senior  fallow  at  the  ; 
Washlngtonrbased  Refugee  Policy 
Group.  He  served  as  the  UNHCR  , , 
spokesman  In  Cambodia  In  1992.  . 


Canadians  Seek  Closer  Ties  With  Chile 


Anne  Bwardson  fn  Toronto  ■ ■ 

CANAPA  and  Chile  have  an- 
nounced that  they  wflj  begin  bi- 
latiral  negotiations  to  reach  a 
free-trade  accord,  a move  designed 
to  fill  the  gap  left  when  . the.  U.S. 
Congress  failed  to  approve  .effort? 
to  Include  Chile  in.the  North. Ameri- 
can Free  Trade  Agreement, 

• Canadian  Trade  tyljpister  Roy 
MacLpren  said:  This  agreement 
wui  ; provide  a bridge  to  a .full 


NAFTA  accessiop  for  Chile  and  will  j 
be  folded  into,  the  NAFTA  once  the  | 
accession,  negotiations,  are  eventu- ' 
alfy.completed”  , 

If  the  negotiations  succeed,  i 
panada  mil  .gain,  an  advantage  in 
South  America’s  healthiest  economy 
— especially  if  there  are  farther  de- 1 
lays  in  American  participation  in  an 
expanded  NAFTA,  The  bilateral 
talks  are  to  begin  this  month. 

. ,Tl)e  specter  of  (hp.  United  States 
hung  over  last . week's  announce- 


ment in  several  ways.  For  one,  Con- 
gress so  far  has  not  ratified  stream- 
lined authority  for  negotiations  to 
include, Chile  in  NABTA,  which  the 
Clinton . administration  had  hoped 
would  happen  in  1995.  The  Mexican 
financial. crisis,  .Republican  concern 
about  Bide  agreements  on  labor  and 
die  environment,  and  Democratic 
concern  about  possible  job  losses 
from  free  trade  have  served  to.  un- 
dermine congressional  enthusiasm 
for  allowing. Chile  into  NAFTA,  ....  • 


Canadian  and.  Chilean,  offldals 
are  assuming  no  progress  will  be 
made  on  expanding  the  tripartiteao 
cord  until  1997,  after  the  elections^ 
Sen.  Robert  J.  Dolej  R-Kan.,  a presi- 
dential candidate,  wants  to  go  slow 
on  free-trade  expansion. . i . 

The  discussions. with. Chile-are 
just  the  latest  effort  tliat  Frime  Min- 
ister, Jean  Chretien  has  made,  to 
broaden  Canada’s  trading  networks, 
last  year,  he  led  a 250-person  trade 
delegation  to  six  countries  in.  Latin 
America  and.  the- Caribbean.  - In 
Chile  alone,  some  $1.2  billion  worth 
of  deals  were  signed.  • ' • . 


Action  Urged 
On  Trade  in 
Illegal  Aliens 


William  Branlgln 

T N A report  to  President  Clinton. 
-A  an  interagency  working  group  on 

it-  9r|]u8S^nR  illegal  aliens  to  the 
united  States  has  painted  a grim 
Picture  of  whnt  it  calls  a “growing 
»ratle  in  human  cargo"  and  recom- 
mended a more  aggressive  global 
ef^L  to  combat  it. 

The  report,  the  result  of  a nine- 
nioniii  study  by  officials  of  the  State 
department.  Justice  Department, 
mini igt-nijon  and  Naturalization  Ser- 
rm  Coast  Guard,  CIA  nnd 
, . describes  widespread  official 
corruption  arid  lax  law  c-nforceiueni 
!?  sj|veral  countries  as  facilitating 
me  (low  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
ul  People  through  highly  lucrative 
smuggling  pipelines  that  often  lead 
to  the  United  States.  A copy  of  ihc 
report,  which  was  sent  to  llie  presi- 
dent in  November,  was  obtained  by 

* he  Washington  Post. 

I KlQbally.  trafficking  in  il- 

Jvga unigrants  is  an  enormous  prob- 
ihe  study  says.  “This  growing 
iracti*  in  human  cargo  earns  •irnug- 
gk-rs  billions  of  dollars  in  animal 
pro  tils"  and  is  “made  possible  by 
f-  a^®,T',l8  levels  of  official  turnip 
turn.  The  report  recoin  mends  deal- 
tog  wiili  alien-smuggling  "at  its 
Source,  as  well  as  in  those  transit 
countries  through  which  migrants 
arc  moved  to  the  United  States." 

. bine©  alien-smuggling  fa  a crime 
in  only  a few  countries  and  penalties 
tend  lu  be  minimal,  many  trafficking 
organizations  “operate  with  near  im- 
EW  *he  report  says.  In  addition 
oerng  suborned  by  smugglers,  it 
“ooa.  authorities  in  some  countries 
are  reluctant  to  fight  the  trade  be- 
cause they  view  it  as  a "victimless 
crime. 

Of  particular  concern  lately  has 
oeen  the  growth  of  Europe  as  “a 
major  gateway  to  the  United  States 
1 migration  and  alien  smug- 
E'tog,  in  part  because  of  the  reduc- 
“ou  of  border  controls  and  the 
!n  of  8tron8  central  authority 
10  me  former  communist  states,  the 
report  says.  Up  to  500,000  illegal 
aliens  enter  Western  Europe  each 
a number  waiting 
t ^tes  of  Central  Europe  and  the 
tormer  Soviet  Union,  and  many  “will 
attempt  to  Illegally  enter 
j Untied  States,"  the  report  says. 
th  America,  all  seven  of 

Z“  ,lw«  countries  have  been 
H.57  5°  *““*1  people  north  to  the 
States*  often  overland 
mrough  Mexico,  The  annual  smug- 
includes  an  estimated 
wu. wo  people  from  outside  the  re-  - 
gomand  200,000  to  300,000  Central 
AtoeriMna,  ^ report  says. 

• China,  where  alien-smuggling  ; 
■I®8  become  highly  organized  and 
enormously  profitable,  trafficking 
gtogs  succeed  in  moving  up  . to  , 
gjwo  people  a year  to  the  United  1 
jjtates.atfeesof  up  to  $35,000  each,  ! 

says-  Most  arrive  by  com- 1 
™rhial  .aircraft,  typically  -in  ariiall 
groups  with  fraudulent  documents. 

r,eport  criticizes  Taiwan  far 
unsabgfacto^-  cooperation  against  ! 

on  smugglers.  Despite  repeated 

rr  requests.  Taiwan  has  failed  to 
jjft  the. use  of  its  strips  for  smug- 
and  l,aa  noC  made  alien-traf- 
iQRingacrime.  the  report  says.  . 
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Yeltsin  Comes  Out  Fighting 
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Lae  Hockstadsr  in  Moscow  f 

— — ■ r 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin  ap-  e 
peered  in  public  for  the  first  1 
time  in  two  months  after 
Christmas,  stepping  out  onto  the  t 
Kremlin  grounds  to  assure  a group  < 
of  startled  tourists  that  he  will  not  t 
permit  Russia  to  turn  backward  de-  i 
spite  the  Communist  victory  in  par-  \ 
liamentary  elections  last  month.  1 
Speaking  on  his  first  day  back  at  t 
work  since  he  was  hospitalized  with  i 
a heart  ailment  on  October  26,  ( 

Yeltsin  sounded  like  a man  deter-  1 
mined  to  beat  back  the  Communist  1 
challenge.  While  he  has  not  an- 
nounced hi9  intentions,  It  is  widely  i 
assumed  he  will  run  in  presidential  I 
elections  in  June  — if  he  permits  i 
them  to  be  held.  < 

“We  won’t  give  anyone  an  oppor-  i 
tunity  to  move  backward,"  he  said,  I 
looking  reasonably  healthy  and 
sounding  like  his  usual  gruff  self.  1 
“We've  (had)  enough  experiments. 
The  Russian  people  are  fed  up  with  < 
experimenting.  Russia’s  situation 
now  is  such  that  if  it  gets  pushed 
backward,  there  could  be  trouble.1* 

The  remarks  by  the  president, 
who  says  he  will  make  his  own  polit- 
ical plans  known  in  early  February, 
suggested  that  he  is  feeling  the  heat 
of  the  presidential  vote  even  though 
it  is  more  than  five  months  off. 

He  is  already  facing  a daunting 
field  of  challengers,  ail  of  them 
heartened  by  Yeltsin’s  rock-bottom 
approval  ratings  and  the  lackluster 
showing  of  progovernment  farces 
in  the  elections  on  December  17  for 
the  Duma,  Russia’s  lower  house  of 
parliament. 

Even  former  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  who  has  been 
flirting  with  a presidential  bid  for 
more  than  two  years  even  though 
he  is  widely  disliked,  has  been  edg- 
ing closer  to  an  announcement.  In  a 
round  of  interviews  last  month,  he 

Iraq,  a Study 
In  Tyranny 

Jjll 

i EDITORIAL 

A STUDY  . commissioned  fay 
the  U.N.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  esti- 
mates that  a half-million  Iraqi , 
children  have  died  because  of 
the  international  economic  sanc- 
tions In  effect  since  the  end  of 
the  Gulf  War. 

Tb  this  stunning  toll  must  be 
added  the  malnutrition  and  dis- 
ease affecting  the  many  others, 
children  and  adults,  who  are  still 
alive.  It  adds  up  to  a second  Gulf . 
war  of  historic  proportions  — a 
war  whose  Immense  civilian 
casualties  apparently  fall  most 
conspicuously  upon  die  young. 

Biit  that  is  not  the  sum  of  it. 
The  politically  and  morally  defin- 
ing feature  of  this  second  Gulf 
war  Is  not  the  extent  of  the  casu- 
alties, but  that  they  are  being  In- 
flicted In  what  amounts  to  an 
undeclared  and  unequal  civil 
conflict  • ■ 

On  one  side,  hilly  armed  and 
ftiUy  ready  to  apply  Its  arms,  Ib 
the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
Ou  the  other,  completely  dis- 
armed, arelts  citizens.  • ■ 

Some  good-hearted  people  in 
the  West  and  some  Arab  and 
Islflfnlc  sympathizers  can  regu- 
larly be  heard  calling  on  the  win- 


hinted  broadly  that  what  Russia 
needs  is  someone  with  vast  political 
experience  — someone,  in  fact,  just 
tike  him. 

The  more  realistic  candidates  are 
the  ones  who  did  well  in  the  Duma 
elections.  Foremost  among  them 
are  the  Communists,  who  collected 
22.3  percent  of  the  parliamentary 
vote  and  can  count  on  an  army  of 
loyal  retirees  to  pull  the  lever  tor 
them  again  in  June.  Their  likely 
presidential  nominee  is  party  leader 
Gennady  Zyuganov,  a stolid  former  ! 
bureaucrat  who  lacks  charisma  but 
is  now  a proven  vote-getter. 

Ultranationalist  Vladimir  Zhiri- 
novsky has  also  said  he  is  running 
for  president  Although  his  chances 
appear  slim,  he  has  been  consis- 
tently underestimated  by  analysts 
and  by  polls,  and  his  party  managed 
to  win  more  titan  7 million  votes,  or 
11.2  percent  of  the  total,  In  the  par- 
liamentary ballot 
Alexander  Lebed,  a dour  former 
army  general,  said  last  month  that 
he  too  would  run  despite  his  party's 
dismal  4.3  percent  share  of  the  par- 
liamentary vote.  Lebed  even  hinted 
he  would  like  to  make  a deal  with 
the  Communists,  which  might  have 
looked  appealing  before  he  bombed 
in  the  legislative  elections. 

Lebed  seemed  popular  before  he 
turned  to  foil-time  politicking  last 
foil.  The  more  voters  got  to  see  of 
him,  the  less  they  liked  him.  Many 
Russians  said  they  did  not  want  a 
military  man  to  hold  power,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  of  n mess  the  country 
is  in. 

Grigory  Yavlinsky,  a telegenic 
young  reformer  whose  party  won 
>6.9  percent  of  the  parliamentary 
vote,  has  indicated  he  may  run  for 
president  His  candidacy  would  be  a 
particular  threat  to  Yeltsin,  as  it 
could  split  the  pro-reform  vote  and 
clear  the  way  for  a Communist  or 
nationalist  victory. 


“Anyway  you  look  at  it  Yeltsin's 
got  big  problems,"  a diplomat  based 
here  said.  “He’s  got  trouble  from 
the  Communists,  trouble  from  die 
nationalists  and  trouble  from  his 
own  camp  in  the  person  of  Yavlin- 
sky.” 

One  question  1b  whether  Yeltsin 
will  seek  some  pretext  to  cancel  or 
postpone  the  elections,  which  Borne 
In  his  camp  see  as  unwinnable. 

Another  is  whether  Yeltsin  will  be 
physically  able  to  run  for  reelection. 
He  is  an  unhealthy  64-year-old  man 
in  a country  where  the  average  life 
expectancy  for  males  is  57.  He  has 
been  out  of  action  for  more  than 
three  of  the  last  six  months  suffer- 
ing from  acute  ischemia,  a disease 
that  restricts  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
heart 

After  his  last  bout  in  October,  he 
was  able  to  speak  only  with  diffi- 
culty. After  spending  a month  in  the 
hospital,  he  moved  to  a government 
rest  home  where  he  continued  to  re 
cuperate  for  another  month. 

Meanwhile,  for  weeks  before  the 
parliamentary  elections,  the  main 
candidates  crisscrossed  the  coun- 
try, some  of  them  visiting  dozens  of 
cities  and  towns  and  giving  scores 
of  speeches  and  press  conferences. 
Zyuganov  and  Zhirinovsky,  the  two 
most  successful  candidates,  would 
have  several  appearances  each  on  a 
given  day,  sometimes  in  different 
cities. 

By  all  indications,  Yeltsin  could 
hardly  withstand  such  a schedule. 
He  acknowledged  as  much  himself, 
saying  that  he  does  not  plan  to  put 
in  very  long  working  days  now  that 
he  is  back  in  his  Kremlin  office. 

Noting  that  his  travel  schedule  in 
the  coming  months  includes  visits 
to  China  and  Norway  in  March  and 
April,  he  said:  T have  to  get 
stronger  before  the  visit  to  China  — 
especially  since  there  are  plans  to 
visit  Shanghai  as  well  as  Beijing." 


On  his  feet . . . Boris  Yeltsin,  flanked  by  bodyguards,  strolls  around 
the  Kremlin  during  his  first  day  bnek  after  two  months  In  hospital 


nets  of  the  Gulf  War  to  have  a 
heart  for  the  children  of  the 
losers.  But  Saddam  Hussein 
could  Instantly  ease  the  plight  of 
his  population. 

Trade  restrictions  on  Iraq  per- 
mit die  licensed  entry  of  food, , 
medical  supplies  and  humani- 
tarian aid.'  The  U.N.  Security 
Council  has  offered  Baghdad  op- 
portunities to  sell  oil  under 
Council  supervision  to  pay  for 
auch  civilian  needs,  but, 
President  Hussein  has  refused, 
saying  these  plans  would  In- 
fringe on  Iraqi  sovereignty.  j 

In  short,  it  is  entirety  by  his 
derision  that  a half-million  Iraqi 
children.  If  that  is  the  right  num- 
ber, may  be  gone. 

The  point  Is  not  simply  to  en- 
gage in  a contest  of  words  with  the 

Iraqi  dictator.  His  readiness  to  : 
countenance  mass  death  and  suf- , 
fering  among  his  people  provides 
die  keenest  available  due  to  his 
thinking  about  Ms  adversaries. 

The  man  who  uses  the  death 
of  Iraqi  children  as-  a propa- 
ganda display  Is  die  same  man 
who,  according  to  the  indefatiga- 
ble U.N.  commission  that  tracks 
his  weapona-buildlng,  has  never 
stopped  trying-  to  gain  the  mili- 
tary means  to  avenge  hla  Gulf- 
War  humiliation.  • 

Any  lingering  question  of 
whether  he  would  actually  be 
ready  to  use  weapbna  of  terror 
against  foreigners  dissolves 
against  the  reality  of  his  continu- 
.tng  murderous  victimization  of 
Iraq's  children.  '• 


NASA  Satellite  Will  Hunt  for  Black  Holes 


William  Harwood  at 

Cape  Canaveral 

NASA  launched  a $195  million 
astronomy  satellite  at  the  week- 
end to  probe  the  enigmatic  work- 
ings of  neutron  stars,  black  holes 
and  the  hearts  of  galaxies  at  the 
edge  of  the  known  universe. 

Equipped  with  a trio  of  high-tech  , 
Instruments,  the  X-ray  Timing  ! 
Explorer  satellite  also  will  record 
tell-tale  radiation  from  titanic  star- 
quakes,  sun-destroying  novas  and 
other  little  understood  stellar , 
■spasms. 

The  6,700-pound  spacecraft  "will 
allow  us  to  study  better  than  ever 
before  the  physics  that  goes  on  near 
. . black  holes  and  near  the  sur- 
faces of  neiitron  stars,”  said  Fred 
Lantb,  a physicist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Delayed  six  times  in  recent 
weeks  by  bad  weather  and  technical 
problems,  the  long-awaited  mission 
began  at  8:48  a.m.  last  Saturday 
when  the  satellite's 'Delta-2  rocket- 
blasted  off  from  the  Cape  Canaveral 
Mr  Station.  1 

Seventy-eight  minutes  later,  the 
XTE  satellite  was  released  from  the 
Delta's  second  stage  into  a 360- 
mile-high  circular  orbit.  The  space- 
craft's solar  arrays  unfolded 
normally  and  began  providing 
power  for  initial  checkout  and  ins- 
trument activation:  1 

■ If  all  goes  well,  scientific  obser- 
vations Mil  begin  in  about  a month: 


“It  looks  like  Hie  seventh  lime 
was  the  charm,”  said  project  man- 
ager Dale  Schulz,  “It’s  just  down 
right  exciting.  It  was  frustrating  get- 
ting to  this  point,  but  it  was  well 
worth  it.” 

XTE’s  targets  represent  the  final 
stages  of  stellar  evolution,  wIilmi 
stars  have  burned  up  all  or  most  of 
their  nuclear  fuel. 

Stars  remain  stable  by  balancing 
the  inward  pull  of  gravity  with  the 
outward  push  of  radiation  produced 
by  nuclear  fusion.  When  a star’s  fuel 
is  exhausted,'  gravity  triumphs  and 
the  star  ultimately  collapses.  Wlmt 
happens  at  that  point  depends  on 
how  massive  the  star  was  to  start 
with. 

• The  sun,  for  eXampfe,  eventually 
will  collapse  to  the  size  of  a planet, 
becoming  a dint  cinder,  called  a 
white  dwarf,  with  a density  roughly 
one  million  times  that  of  Earth. 

More  massive-stars  can  explode 
at  the  end  of  their  lives,  leaving 
behind  an  ultra-dense  high-gravity 
neutron  star  ail  object  with  the 
mass  of  nearly  one  million  Earths 
shoehorned  into  a sphere  10  miles 
or  so  across,  the  size  of  a small 
City. 

Larger  Btars  can  suffer  a more 
bizarre  fete:  They  collapse  into  the 
never-never  state  of  a black  hole,  an 
object  so  dense  that  its  gravity  is  of 
such  strength  that  not  even  light 
can  escape.  • 

XTE's  targets  include  suspected 
super-massive  black  holes  lurking 


nt  tilt  cores  of  some  remote  galax- 
ies called  quasars.  "Hie  detection, 
idea l ific.nl ion  and  study  of  black 
holes  is  one  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal problems  of  physics  and  astron- 
omy,” Unnbsald. 

“Since  black  holes  cannot  be 
seen  directly,  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  study  black  holes  is  to  observe 
what  happens  when  matter  fills 
from  a companion  star  into  the 
blnck  hole.”  ’ . 

Matter  foiling  toward  black  hole 
and  other  maBslve  objects  is  acett 
erated  by  enormous  gravitational 
forces.  As  particles  collide,  the?  get 
hot  enough  to  generate  high-energy 
X-rays.  It  Is  that  radiation,  emitted  in 
the  blink  of  an  eye,  that  XTE 
designed  to  study, 

By  monitoring  how  such i ante 
sions  change  over  time,  scientists 
can  gain  insights  into  the  nature  an“ 
size  of  the  region  producing  tne 
radiation.  . . 

Nothing  can  travel  fester  than 
light  and  for  an  object’s  X-ray  em» 
BionB  to  change  in  less  than  one 
ond,  for  example,  the 
producing  the  energy  must  be  lw  t 
than  180,000  miles  — one.  m j 
second  — across.  . . > 1 

The  XTE  satellite  is  capable  « 
detecting  microsecond  changes  in, 
radiation  output  “With  such  ? 
capability  we  will  probe  the  lnn«  i 
depths  of  die  witch’s  cauldron  oi  j 
matter  swirling  into  black  holes*®®  j 
onto  neutron  stars.”  said  pnhoP^  « 
investigator  Richrtrd  Rothschud-^J 
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Landless  PeasantsScore  Political  Gains 


Gabriel  Escobar  In  Caruaru 

ACROSS  from  the  neat  path 
that  leads  to  the  Normandie 
estate's  imposing  manor  lies 
a chaotic  squatter  campground 
whose  unsure  tents,  which  pass  for 
homes,  are  made  of  twigs  and  twine, 
plastic  and  paper. 

Yet  the  camp  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  permanence,  since  the 
squatters  have  been  here  for  three 
years  and  have  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing. There  Is  a reason  for  their  per- 
sistence. 

This  camp  is  a home,  but  above 
all  it  is  a political  statement  — a 
powerful  one  these  days  here  in  the 
northeastern  state  of  Pernambuco 
and  throughout  Brazil  — and  the 
appearance  of  permanence  is  cru- 
cial to  the  struggle. 

Throughout  Brazil  this  past  year, 
in  90  or  so  settlements  like  this, 
thousands  of  peasants  organized  by 
Ihe  15-year-old  Landless  Worker 
j Movement  have  been  turned  into  an 
indomitable  and,  in  some  cases,  in- 
vincible army  of  occupation.  Armed 
with  picks  and  shovels  and  mar- 
shaled by  the  media-sawy  national 
organization,  these  ragtag 
squadrons  have  fought  off  violent 
attempts  at  evictions,  suffered  and 
inflicted  casualties  and  in  the 
process  made  land  reform  a surpris- 
ing national  priority  in  a country  in 
which  1 percent  of  the  population 
owns  45  percent  of  the  privately 
held  land. 

In  his  tent,  where  a yellow  drink- 
ing cup  and  other  homey  touches 
hang  from  the  ribs  of  twigs  that 
miraculously  hold  the  thing  to- 
gether, 74-year-old  Ariindo  Fran- 
cisco Versosa  has  constructed  a bed 
that  could  well  serve  ns  a metaphor 
fur  the  suddenly  influential  Landless 
worker  Movement.  Like  the  re- 
markably solid  bed,  which  is  made 
of  thin  rope,  slender  branches  and  a 
few  stubby  limbs,  the  movement  it- 
4 draws  its  strength  from  assem- 
bling the  weakest  and  most  plentiful 
element  of  rural  Brazil:  the  landless 
peasant. 

That  simple  formula  is  about  to 
convert  Versosa,  a descendant  of 
saves,  from  foot  soldier  in  the 
movement  into  unlikely  conqueror. 

Any  day  now,  Versosa  and  the 
other  squatters  will  receive  legal 
nght  to  the  land  they  invaded  three; 
years  ago,  a promise  that  has  been 
made  by  none  other  than  Brazil’s! 
President,  Fernando  Henrique: 
Lardoso.  ( 

fnrUimaj  ver,y  recently,  the  struggle 
. rJai,d  reform  in  Pernambuco.  as> 
m the  rest  °f  Brazil,  had  been  uphill,! 
warn  legal  and  legislative  setbacks' 

!he  few  victories.  But  in 
the  Landless  Worker  Move- 
4 !5?nt  dramatically  increased  its  ac- 
■ r*  ,across  Brazil,  aggressively; 
occupying  more  land  and,  for  the 
in„  «nre  since  the  early  1960s.  forc-l 

ajtfnda  188UC  Onto  the  n*t*0™li 
Although  other  important  factora 
^t.  work  here,  including  a more 
thr.  ra^  e P^cy  on  land  reforpi  on' 
tz1  0^Cflrd0*Mnany  agree' 
lion  ill0?8  yst  for  transforma- 
IrscinM  be5n  the  movements  in- 
i 6 St  P°J!P  °f  ^Pation.  The 
inn  ' acc°rdmg  to  members  of  tfre 

1Bani?ai1,ent'  Parians  and  even  or-' 
WweST  FePresen?fes  Brazil’s: 
Bence  ^nf  ^°)Jrners»  Is  the  qmer- 
voicp  hc,  ^rst  powerful  rural 
j Learn  U1CVeithe  rebelllous  Peasant 
* ^JBues  of  the  1950s. 

1!  movS  s?.me  fevers  of  the 
ft  lilical  men  ’ rlting  tlleir  growing  po- 
f Lj!1  mu8cie  and  the  support  their  L 


cause  now  receives  to  national  opin- 
ion polls,  predict  they  will  have  a 
mujor  impact  on  municipal  elec- 
tions, especially  In  a few  areas 
where  squatters  now  form  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population. 

The  peasant  movement's  aggres- 
sive tactics  have  produced  some  of 
the  most  serious  outbreaks  of  rural 
violence  in  years,  including  one 
clash  in  the  far-western  state  of  Ron- 
donia  that  left  1 1 peasants  dead  and 
hundreds  iqjured.  But  instead  of 
tempering  the  activism,  these 
clashes  have  energized  the  move- 
ment, brought  it  unprecedented 
media  attention  and  produced  a new 
wave  of  recruits.  Leaders  who  a 
year  ago  would  have  been  content  If 


the  government  met  Its  land  goals 
are  now  confidently  demanding 
more. 

“We  are  not  going  to  work  for  the 
goals  of  the  government,”  said 
Jaime  Amorin,  the  movement's  state 
coordinator  for  Pernambuco  and  a 
member  of  the  national  directorate. 
“We  are  going  to  work  for  a big  so- 
cial movement,  and  beyond  agrarian 
reform  we  are  going  to  push  for 
other  reforms." 

Such  bold  talk  reflects  how  far 
the  movement  has  come.  Hie  num- 
ber of  squatters  has  risen  this  past 
year  by  almost  25  percent  across 
Brazil,  this  during  a period  in  which 
the  government,  responding  to  the 
social  and  political  pressure  im- 


posed by  the  movement’s  activism, 
has  made  significant  strides. 

Cardoso  has  promised  to  award 
land  to  280,000  families  before  1998, 
and  despite  a slow  start,  officials  at 
the  land  reform  office  in  Brasilia, 
the  capital,  say  the  target  of  40,000 
families  for  1995  will  be  met  Al- 
though the  movement  questions 
that  figure,  even  if  fewer  families 
were  settled  it  is  still  significant, 
consideiing  land  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  an  average  of  9.000  families 
a year  since  1980. 

People  on  both  sides  of  the  land- 
reform  issue  and  other  analysts  cite 
a number  of  factora  explaining  this 
past  year's  gains.  The  emergence  of 
land  reform  as  an  issue  widely  sup- 


ported by  the  public  has  removed 
some  of  the  political  liability  that 
comes  with  challenging  landown- 
ers. The  last  time  a Brazilian  presi- 
dent moved  aggressively  to 
expropriate  land  was  in  the  early 
1960s,  when  Jo4o  Goulart’s  decision 
to  side  with  the  Peasant  Leagues 
helped  bring  on  a coup  that  ushered 
in  21  years  of  military  rule. 

A number  of  important  economic, 
social  and  political  factors  have 
helped  the  peasant  movement 
Brazil's  agriculture  is  in  crisis:  the 
sugar  industry,  for  example,  has  not 
recovered  from  the  end  of  govern- 
ment subsidies.  Brazil's  conversion 
to  a market-oriented  economy  has 
dramatically  increased  unemploy- 
ment this  year,  and  the  migration  is 
now  urban  to  rural  as  workers 
return  to  the  country  for  a life  of 
subsistence. 
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Distant  Neighbours 


Qlenn  Frankel 


INTIMATE  ENEMIES 

Jews  and  Arabs  in  a Shared  Land 

By  Meron  Benveniatl 

University  ol  California  Press 

260pp.  $24.95 

Anyone  who  has  sought  to 

navigate  the  dark,  uncharted 
alleyways  of  the  Arab-lsraeli 
conflict  over  the  past  decade  has 
come  to  rely  upon  Israeli  social  sci- 
entist Meron  Benvenisti  for  guid- 
ance. There  are  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  authors  like  Amos  Oz, 
David  Grossman,  Amos  Elon  and 
Edward  Said  who  write  with  more 
stylistic  flair  or  passion.  But  no  one 
has  analyzed  the  100-year  intercom- 
munal  struggle  with  Arabs  and  Jews 
for  the  narrow  strip  of  famished  soil 
between  the  Jordan  River  ami  the 
Mediterranean  with  more  authority 
or  consistent  insight,  ami  no  one 
has  more  relentlessly  skewered  the 
conventional  wisdom,  than  the 
iconoclastic  Benvenisti. 

Benvenisti  lias  never  fit  in  any- 
one's pigeonhole.  As  deputy  mayor 
of  Jerusalem,  he  served  as  Israel's 
proconsul  to  l lie  Arabs  of  East 
Jerusalem,  ruling  with  a fairness  and 
unsentimental  rectitude  that  eventu- 
ally alienated  his  constituents,  his 
boss  (the  Legendary  Mayor  Teddy 
Kollek),  and  finally  himself  — he 
quit  in  disgust  over  the  abiding  in- 
equities in  the  way  the  Arab  sector  of 
llie  city  was  treated.  As  founder  and 
guiding  spirit  of  the  West  Bank  Data 
Project  research  group,  he  angered 
left-  and  right-wingers  alike  with  his 
dear-eyed,  brutally  frank  assess- 
ments of  the  depth  and  pace  of  Is- 
raeli domination  in  the  occupied 
territories.  Like  most  prophets,  he 
was  without  honor  in  his  own  land. 

But  to  foreign  correspondents 
such  as  myself  Benvenisti  was  in- 
valuable. Although  indisputably  a 
Zionist,  lie  was  one  of  the  few  Israelis 
with  the  moral  courage  to  put  him- 
self in  Palestinian  shoes.  This  was  a 
pragmatic,  not  sentimental,  feat.  He 
still  saw  Palestinians  as  an  enemy. 
Nonetheless.  he  believed  passion- 
ately that  it’s  only  when  you  shed 
your  illusions  about  who  you  are  and 
who  your  enemy  is  that  you  can 
begin  to  contemplate  making  peace. 


In  the  prelude  to  the  Palestinian 
intifada  in  1987.  Benvenisti  was  one 
of  the  few  to  recognize  and  docu- 
ment the  low-grade  civilian  war  aris- 
ing between  Arabs  and  Jews.  His 
small  office  charted  the  telling  shift 
in  the  nature  of  the  conflict: 
Whereas  in  the  early  years  of  die  oc- 
cupation, most  Palestinian  violence 
was  committed  by  armed  fighters 
infiltrating  tlie  territories  from  out- 
side, the  uew  unrest  was  committed 
by  ordinary  Palestinians,  mostly 
young  people  lashing  out  with  any 
weapon  available  — kitchen  knives, 
hatchets  and  rocks. 

Even  so,  while  Benvenisti  under- 
stood the  roots  of  the  intifada  and 
the  damage  it  inflicted,  he  underes- 
timated its  power.  He  didn't  recog- 
nize that  an  act  of  popular  will  could 
have  such  profound  impact  on  the 
historical  trends  he  had  so  meticu- 
lously documented.  And  so  he  was 
slow  to  shift  his  theories  to  accom- 
modate die  new  reality. 

Intimate  Enemies  rectifies  that 
failure.  In  plain,  muscular  prose, 
Benvenisti  explains  the  power  and 
the  pain  of  the  intifada  and  dis- 
cusses candidly  where  his  own  as- 
sessments sometimes  went  awry. 
And  he  sandwiches  the  book  with 
two  dramatic  events  thnt  symbolize 
the  opposite  poles  anti  opposite 
models  for  the  conflict:  the  October 
1990  killing  of  19  Palestinian  protes- 
tors by  Israeli  police  atop 
Jerusalem's  Temple  Mount,  and  the 
September  1993  handshake  on  the 
White  House  lawn  between  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
President  Yasser  Arafat. 

As  always.  Benvenisti  is  the 
supreme  lab  technician  of  the  strug- 
gle, analyzing  its  hatreds,  contradic- 
tions, sensitivities  and  primal  urges. 
He  captures  the  Israeli  sense  of  vul- 
nerability. paranoia  and  arrogance 
and  the  Palestinian  sense  of  failure, 
sorrow,  humiliation  and  powerless- 
ness. He  captures,  tuo,  the  paradox 
of  the  occupation:  Israelis,  although 
victorious,  were  denied  the  fruits  of 
their  triumph;  Palestinians,  although 
sullen  and  defeated,  maintained  a 
great  communal  vitality.  He  shows 
how  neither  side  was  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  legitimacy  of  the  other  — 
"each  side  dreamt  of  the  others  dis- 


Benvenisti  charted  ‘the  telling  shift  in  the  nature  of  the  conflict  between  Arabs  and  Jews' 


appearance,”  he  writes.  And  he  illus- 
trates his  points  with  fistfuls  of  small 
but  telling  details;  for  example,  the 
fact  that  the  Israeli  police  officer  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  order  on 
the  Temple  Mount  did  not  even 
know  the  names  of  the  Muslim  spiri- 
tual leaders  he  dealt  with. 

WHERE  Benvenisti  went 
wrong,  he  concedes  in  In- 
timate Enemies,  was  in 
his  almost  romantic  perception  of 
the  conflict.  He  says  he  did  not  see 
how  tlie  entire  ideological  debate 
between  left  and  right  in  Israel  had 
grown  stale  and  anachronistic,  and 
how  most  Israelis  — increasingly  at- 
tracted by  the  temptations  of  bour- 
geois consumer  society  — became 
bored  with  the  conflict  and  eager  for 
a pragmatic  solution.  You  can't 
maintain  constant  vigilance,  spend 
at  least  15  percent  of  your  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense  and  still 
have  time  and  money  to  buy  Japan- 
ese cars  and  electronics.  When  of- 
fered the  possibility  of  “separation" 
— of  walling  off  the  Gaza  Ship  and 
West  Bank  and  getting  Palestinians 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  — main- 
stream Israelis  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm. ”A  desire  for  'separation' 
prompted  by  hatred,  boredom, 
alienation  and  weariness  of  violence 


— not  ideological  commitment  to 
peace  — was  the  source  of  public 
support"  for  Yitzhak  Rabin's  peace- 
deal.  Benvenisti  writes.  Rabin  mid 
Arafat,  in  other  words,  weren't  get- 
ting married  on  the  While  House 
lawn,  they  were  getting  divorced. 

As  for  the  Palestinians.  Heti- 
veuisti  had  always  believed  that 
their  remorse  and  rage  over  losing 
their  homeland  would  drive  them  to 
absultilism.  “It  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  the  Palestinians  could  reach 
such  a stale  of  weakness  ami  go 
through  a period  of  such  despera- 
tion that  they  would  recognize  de- 
feat,” lie  concedes.  ’Ilius  was  the 
troubled  road  paved  for  the  Oslo  ac- 
cords and  tlie  While  Hons**  signing. 

Although  he  derides  their  mo- 
tives, Benvenisti  concedes  that  Is- 
raelis gave  up  much  in  the  Oslo 
negotiations:  recognizing  their  arch- 
enemy and  accepting  the  other 
side's  symbols  of  legitimacy  and,  in 
effect,  scrapping  their  longstanding 
perception  of  themselves  ns  the  soil- 
legitimate  community  in  the  region. 
Tlie  1993  document,  he  writes,  “had 
redefined  the  enmity."  transforming 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  “from  ik*- 
monic  foes  into  legit  i mate  enemies," 
establishing  n “marketplace"  in 
which  real  negotiations  could 
proceed. 


Of  course.  Benvenisti  is  still  not  t 
convinced  that  a true  resolution  bat-* 
hand.  He  fears  that  the  deni  is  merely  ‘ 
between  elites,  leaving  the  masses  or 
both  sides  “si  ill  permeated  with  the 
old  irrational  disposition"  — tli.it  the 
Temple  Mount  massacre  embodies 
the  true  nature  of  the  conflict  wiiile 
flit-  White  House  law  signing  is  a 
mere  episode.  The  quasi-colonial  eco- 
nomic relationship  between  Israeli4 
and  Palestinian?,  remains  intact. 

And  the  concept  of  physical  sop* 
ration  is  a pi[>edream.  he  believe*,  j 
The  constant  terrorism  against  Is- 
raelis by  Arab  extremists  prepared  lu 
blow  passenger  buses  and  them 
selves  to  paradise,  and  the  constant 
humiliation  of  Palestinians  remain 
the  incurable,  corrosive  facts  of  MW- . 
die  East  life. 

Resolution  will  come,  he  wnie*- 
only  when  both  sides  untlc-rsLuifl 
“the  simple  fact  that  the  two  commu- 
nities are  doomed  In  live  side  by  side , 
forever,  and  that  neither  can  destroy 


tin-  other." 


"Israeli-1  ’ulestiiiian  rc-concUialiooT 
is  still  a dream,”  he  concludes,  but 

adds  with  rare  touch  of  optmnsni 
"There  is  a place  for  that  dream  too. 

Glonn  Frankel  la  the  former 
Jerusalem  bureau  chief  for  fb0 
Washington  Post. 


Victorian  Passion  in  the  Desert 


Luree  Miller 


REBEL  HEART 

The  Scandalous  Ufe  of  Jane  DIgby 
By  Mary  S.  Lovell 
Norton.  3B4pp.  $25 


PORTRAITS  off  the  Regency 
beauty  Jane  Digby  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Pamela 
Dighy  Hardman,  the  current 
U.S.  ambassador  to  France  and 
Jane’s  direct  descendant.  Even 
the  two  women’s  characters  ore 
similar,  Jane's  biographer  Mary 
Lovell  declares:  Both  women  dis- 
play an  abundance  of 'intelli- 
gence and  charm,  an 
nnselfconsclous  sexuality,  a dis- 
regard of  the  mores  that  accept 
(even  admire)  polygamy  in  men 
but  deprecate  similar  behaviour 
in  women.”  Lovell's  introductory 
assertion  linking  June  Digby  with 
Pamela  Harriman  to  grab  read- 
ers’ attention  also  implies  sym- 
pathy for  the  free-spirited  Jane 
< 1807-1881),  who  was  born  in 
the  wrong  century  for  the  accep- 
tance of  her  amorous  adventures. 


Jane  Digby  began  life  with 
everything  going  for  her:  breed- 
ing, beauty,  brains  and  wealth. 

She  grew  up  in  one  of  England's 
great  houses,  adored  by  her  fam- 
ily, and  was  given  the  same  edu- 
cation as  her  two  brothers. 

Jane  was  destined  for  great 
social  success.  At  the  age  of  18 
she  married  35-year-old  Lord 
Ellenbo  rough,  who  proved  to  be 
a neglectful  philanderer.  But 
Jane  tried  to  be  a good  wife,  until 
a dashing  Austrian  diplomat 
swept  her  off  her  feet  The  hypo- 
critical Lord  Ellenborough 
charged  her  with  adultery.  At  21 
Jane  was  divorced,  and  all  the 
doors  of  English  society  immedi- 
ately slammed  shut  against  her. 

Unrepentant  Jane  followed 
her  Austrian  to  Europe.  “Being 
loved,”  she  wrote,  “Is  to  me  as 
the  air  I breathe."  The  search  for 
a perfect  love  was  the  leitmotif  of 
Jane's  life.  When  the  Austrian 
diplomat  failed  her,  she  turned 
to  King  Ludwig  1 of  Bavaria*  then 
to  h series  of  other  lovers  and 
husbands,  reputedly  14  in  all. 


Sensational  accounts  of  each 
new  liaison  emblazoned  English 
newspapers.  Particularly  titillat- 
ing was  her  affair  with  an 
Albanian  bandit  chief.  But  when 
Jane  discovered  that  the  chief 
was  dallying  with  Eugenie,  her 
devoted  maid,  she  left  him  a curt 
note  and  sailed  for  Beirut  with 
Eugenie.  “Who  can  blame  Jane,” 
Lovell  writes,  “for  concluding 
that,  while  men  were  relatively 
easy  to  come  by,  a good  maid 
was  beyond  price?” 

Jane  Digby  was  nearly  devoid 
of  maternal  instincts.  She  kept 
with  her  only  one  of  her  six  chil- 
dren, and  he  died  at  the  age  of  6. 
As  her  50th  birthday  loomed, 
Jane  lamented  that  she  was  once 
again  “alone,  quite  alone.”  It 
was  time,  she  reflected,  to  be 
done  with  men  and  the  problems 
they  had  caused  her  throughout 
her  life.  At  this  juncture,  as  she 
was  wending  her  way  to 
Damascus,  Into  June’s  life  rode 
Sheikh  Medjuel  el  Mezrab. 

He  was  a desert  prince,  culti- 
I vated,  courtly  and  multilingual. 


He  was  in  his  late  twenties  when 
lie  looked  upon  the  still  beautiful 
Jane,  some  20  years  his  senior, 
and  fell  in  love  with  iter. 
Uncharacteristically,  it  took  her 
some  time  to  recognize  his 
ardor.  When  she  finally  did,  she 
realized  that  at  last  she  had 
found  her  perfect  love.  Medjuel 
and  Jane  married  and  remained 
devoted  to  each  other  until  her 
death  at  the  age  of  74. 

Accounts  of  the  nomadic 
Bedouin  desert  life  that  Jane 
shared  with  her  sheikh  enliven 
the  latter  half  of  her  biography. 
She  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  Medjuel’s  tribe  with  her 
fearless  mastery  of  both  horses 
and  camel9.  Age  seemed  not  to 
diminish  Jane's  stamina  for  rid- 
ing through  the  desert  night, 
sometimes  14  hours  in  the  sad- 
dle. For  her  73rd  birthday, 
Medjuel  gave  her  a beautiful 
Arabian  mare. 

Respites  from  the  austere 
desert  Ufe  were  always  available 
In  the  imposing  house  and  gar- 
dens that  Jane  built  In 
Damascus.  There  she  welcomed 
English  visitors  as  well  as  Arnh 
leaders  and  tribal  groups. 
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A Nobel  vision  of  fair  shares  for  all 
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Unlike  most  pioneer  women 

travelers,  she  had  no  geograp^ 
cal  goals  or  deep  interests  ou  * 
side  of  herself.  Unabashedly 
self-ceutered,  she  was 
and  fascinating  hut  not  an  IqjF 
ing  trailblazcr  lighting  the 
for  followers.  However,  she  tw 
Impart  her  intimate  knowledge 
of  harems  and  Middle  . 

sexual  practices  to  the  fa*110,.  ■ 

Orientalist  Richard  Burton, 

shocked  Europe  with  h»  “iw* 

prctation  of  this  esoteric  WW.  | 
motion  in  The  Perfumed  Gar** 
and  his  translation  of  The 
Arabian  Nights.  : 

Many  romantic  myths  at»  , 

Jane  Digby  were  perpetojtw  j 

Isabel  Burton  in  herwri^ss  I 

and  by  Lesldy  Blanch  inhere  , 
ular  pre-feminist  book  Ine  ; 

WUder  Shores  Of  Dwe.:  j; 

Fortunately,  Mary  Lovells??  . 
bled  onto  Jane’s  lctter9^^  ; 
aries,  which  had  been  { 

byherfarillly.'Fromthe^e  ..  ■ 

countd.plus  Lowell  s ^ ^ g.  ; 
scrupulous  resenrth,  a . 
nally  set  the  record  • 

about  an  amazing,  • 

| and  much  maligned  wot®00’  1 

I a unique  story  well 


Will  Hutton  salutes  the 
radical  and  humane 
legacy  of  James  Meade 

THE  nineties  are  emerging  as 
the  decade  in  which  mass  un- 
employment has  become  em- 
bedded and  inequality  has  risen  to  a 
level  incompatible  with  good  society. 

Tlie  recent  Calls  in  unemploy- 
ment, although  welcome,  have  de- 
livered only  a minor  dent  in  what 
remains  a massive  economic  and 
social  problem;  1996  will  bring  little 
change. 

The  often-repeated  story  is  that 
mass  unemployment  is  essentially 
an  act  of  God.  The  Government  can 
only  lake  responsibility  for  main- 
taining “sound"  public  finances  and 
ensuring  that  no  risks  are  run  with 
inflation.  Unemployment  is  a labour 
market  problem  — not  a problem  of 
macro-economic  policy.  It  must  be 
solved  by  lowering  wages  to  a level 
dial  prices  the  jobless  into  work. 

This  has  no  logic  — even  in  its 
own  terms.  When  employers  are  in 
a buyers’  market,  they  have  the 
power  to  bid  down  wages  — but 
there  must  come  a point,  even  in 
this  theory,  when  the  labour  market 
starts  to  tighten  as  full  employment 
is  approached.  It  becomes  a sellers' 
market  and  workers  start  to  have 
market  power. 

Those  at  the  bottom  who  have 
hitherto  accepted  pitiful  wages 
insist  on  rises  that  move  them 
closer  to  the  average;  those  above 
them  attempt  to  maintain  differen- 
tials. Soon  there  Is  the  wage/price 
spiral  that  has  characterised  nearly 
all  market  economies. 

In  truth,  the  Government, 
pledged  to  meet  its  inflation  target, 
would  act  pre-emptively  to  deflate 
die  economy  before  the  spiral  got 
under  way.  But  the  only  way  for  that 
to  work  is  to  run  the  economy  be- 
i n9a“*  capacity  with  a reserve  army 
of  unemployed;  this  empowers  eapi- 
• talists  in  relation  to  workers  and 
permits  low  wage  inflation  — but  it 
is  inefficient  and  morally  offensive. 

A policy  that  knowingly  excludes 
millions  from  the  world  of  work  In- 
habits the  same  moral  universe  as 
apartheid.  Exclusion  from  work  im- 
plies exclusion  from  mainstream 
society,  wliich  in  turn  means  exciu- 
=>on  from  the  political  preoccupa- 
ons  of  the  majority.  A democratic 
government  that  deliberately  runs 
e economy  with  high  unemploy- 
ment sets  out  to  debar  some  of  its 

SZe'I1?.from  their  economic  and  so- 
cial rights. 

But  unemployment  Is  also  the 
werntimg  80urce  0f  waste  and  inef- 
11 13  not  merely  that  more 
9 uper  cent  of  the  UK  labour 
fnr.ce.;by  standard  definitions,  is  idle 
and  its  contribution  to  raising  out- 

£Lf0rever  lostl  U !s  *e  whole 
reonomy  moves  into  a low  gear 


from  which  it  is  impossible,  un- 
aided, to  escape.  Incomes,  expendi- 
ture and  output  are  lowered,  in  turn 
lowering  tlie  level  of  investment  and 
the  trend  growth  of  tlie  economy. 
Unemployment  appeal's  to  be  justi- 
fied by  low  growth,  which  demands 
that  wages  be  bid  down  even  more 
to  support  employment.  Poverty 
and  social  despair  become  wide- 
spread: eventually  the  state  itself  is 
undermined. 

The  only  way  for  those  in  power 
to  escape  the  mural  chnrge  against 
them  is  to  insist  that  their  actions 
are  involuntary.  Unemployment  is 
the  unemployed’s  fault;  not  the 
policy-maker's. 

It  is  this  mind-set  that  Janies 
Meade,  one  of  only  three  Britons  to 
win  the  Nobel  prize  tor  economics, 
spent  his  life  contesting.  Just  before 
his  death  this  Christmas  he  re- 
leased a small  book,  Full  Employ- 
ment Regained?  (Cambridge 
University  Press)  which,  as  he  said, 
was  a digest  of  almost  all  he  had 
thought  and  written  on  unemploy- 
ment — with  recommendations  for 
“a  rather  startlingly  radical  reform 
of  our  present  economic  and  finan- 
cial procedures".  This  quietly  fero- 
cious attack  on  current  orthodoxies 
was  intended  as  his  bequest;  it  de- 
serves to  be  widely  read. 

Meade  believed  in  the  Keynesian 
truth  that  governments  have  an 
obligation  to  organise  interest  rate 
and  budgetary  policy  so  as  to  offer  a 
guarantee  of  steadily  rising  de- 
mand. Unemployment  is  exacer- 
bated by  poor  skills,  so  training  haB 
to  be  improved;  but  he  said  training 
alone  could  not  lower  unemploy- 
ment if  the  economy  was  depressed. 

In  Short,  he  was  an  expansionist, 
with  a preference  for  organising  an 
economic  boost  via  low  interest 
rates  rather  than  high  budget 
deficits;  and  if  the  economy  had  to 
be  Blowed,  use  higher  taxes  to  do 
the  job.  Interest  rates  should  remain 


as  low  as  possible  for  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. to  boost  investment  — which 
tlie  tax  system  should  underwrite 
by  sheltering  savings  and  invest- 
ment rather  than  consumption. 

He  damned  the  current  ap- 
proach, of  trying  to  hit  a future  mea- 
sure of  consumer  price  inflation,  as 
“torlure";  any  external  shock  which 
impacted  on  consumer  prices  — 
whether  a rise  in  import  prices,  n 
fall  in  the  real  exchange  rate  or  a 
rise  in  indirect  taxes  — had  to  be 
compensated  for  by  deflating  the  en- 
tire economy.  He  insisted  lliat  the 
correct  target  was  the  measure  of 
economy-wide  inflation  — the  GDP 
deflator  — and  urgeil  that,  if  a gov- 
ernment wanted  to  keep  demand 
growing  constantly,  the  right  policy 
locus  was  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  adjusted  by  changes  in 
prices  across  the  whole  economy  ■— 
money  GDP. 

BUT  MEADE  did  not  stop 
there.  How  was  inflation  to 
be  kept  down  as  the  econ- 
omy approached  full  employment  if 
the  government  discarded  a policy 
of  pre-emptive  deflation?  The  an- 
swer was  two-fold.  Meade  hankered 
for  a new  bargain  between  capital 
and  labour  which  would  allow  more 
workers  to  be  hired  — but  capital  to 
be  protected  from  aggressive  wage 
claims.  He  floated  the  idea  of  “dis- 
criminating labour-capital  partner 
ships"  in  which  newly  hired 
workers  receive  a comparatively 
low  wage,  with  top-up  income  from 
dividends  on  share  certificates. 
Long-standing  workers  would  have 
more  certificates  and  thus  a higher 
income  — and  the  starting  wage  for 
new  workers  would  be  lower,  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  them  to  be  recruited 
without  damaging  the  interests  of 
senior  employees. 

In  addition,  Meade  was  not  hope- 
ful that  the  unskilled  would  get 
work  at  wages  acceptable  in  a 


civilised  society.  His  solution  is  a 
form  of  guaranteed  basic  income 
paid  to  every  adult,  financed  by  the 
abolition  of  personal  tax  allowances, 
higher  inheritance  lax  and  a tax  sur- 
charge on  the  first  slice  of  income 
above  the  basic  income  level.  But 
mischievously,  Meade  goes  one 
step  further.  He  urges  that  tile  gov- 
ernment aim  for  a budgetary  sur- 
plus ant!  by  investing  the  proceeds 
gradually  build  up  a national  stock 
of  shares  anti  public  assets,  the  in- 
come distributed  as  an  additional 
social  dividend. 

Meade  acknowledges  that  his 
whole  scheme  may  seem  an  unreal- 
istic dream  — - but  better  that  than 
the  wasteland  of  modern  capitalism. 
Nor  is  it  as  impossible  as  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight.  Tlie  growing 
consensus  that  British  industry 
needs  more  long-term,  patient  fi- 
nancial support  is  only  another  ver- 
sion of  a Meade-style  bargain 
between  capital  and  labour. 

Lower  hurdle  rates  and  longer- 
term  _ paybacks  through  recasting 
City/industry  relationships  mean 
that  the  cost  of  capital  is  lowered, 
raising  investment  and  thus  the 
marginal  productivity  of  labour. 
This  is  a different  route  to  the 
Meadean  destination;  it  raises  the 
demand  for  labour  at  the  prevailing 
real  money  wage  and  so  lowers  un- 
employment. 

Nor  are  Meade's  obsession  with 
inequality  for  the  birds.  Meade's 
proposals  to  raise  revenue  to  fi- 
nance his  basic  income  are  certainly 
radical;  my  preference  is  more  cau- 
tiouB,  instead  deploying  additional 
tax  revenues  to  protect  the  current 
welfare  state. 

The  legacy  of  tliis  self-avowed 
"old  Keynesian”  is  that  good  society 
can  coexist  with  capitalism.  It  is  a 
legacy  we  must  keep  dive;  Janies 
Meade  deserves  no  less. 
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Amstrad  abandons  hope  as  chief  logs  off 


Roger  Cows 


The  end  of  Amstrad's  traditional 

nesr)R!PUterfand  eIectr°nics  bum- 
RtoH'  0I)e  °f  Ihe  great  success 
as  °f  the  etehties,  was  heralded 
chipf  ffroUp.  ■nnounced  that  Its 
JK.  ,!Xecut've‘  David  Rogers;  ■ 

^akgingsafea^6"  to  revitaIi8<f 
inR^ad  w^.contilwe  as  a hold- 
acquiSPany  businesses  It  has 

Eristirm  A°Ver  the  P831  few  years. 
— Amstrad  operations  will  be 


merged  with  these  new  sub- 
sidiaries, leading  to  an  unspecified 
number  of  redundancies  among  the 
workforce  of  over  1,000. 

Mr  Rogers  was  brought  in  18 
months  ago  to  share  the  running  of 
tlie  group  with  founder  Alan  Sugar. 
But  he  agreed  to  resign  after  the 
board . abandoned  his 1 strategy  of 
trying  to  build  up  the  company's 
; traditional  business,  which  trades  as 
Amstrad  Consumer  Electronics 
(ACE).  •<  ' ' , ■ 

•’  The  coiripany  said  it  intended  to 


reduce  ACE’s  cost  base  “in  line  with 
its  sales  potential''. 

Director  {Michael  Beckett  in- 
sisted the  parting  was  not  a conse- 
quence of  any  clash  between  Mr 
Rogers  and  Mr  Sugar,  adding  that 
the  search  would  begin  for  a re- 
placement 

The  departing  chief  executive 
had  a three-year  contract  but  under 
new  rules  on  pay-offs  he  is  expected 
to  be  paid  little  more  than  his 
annual  salary  of  £225,0001 

Mr  Beckett  said  products  would 


still  be  sold  under  tlie  Amstrad 
brand,  and  the  Amstrad  Direct  mail 
order  operation  would  continue. 

In  the  eighties  Amstrad  could  not 
sell  computers  fast  enough.  Then 
consumers  ran  out  of  money,  and 
the  makers  ran  out  of  ideas  for  elec- 
ironic  goods  that  would  tempt  them 
in  the  kind  of  numbers  which  home 
computers  once  had. 

The  group's. foture  now  lies  with 
the  direct-sales  computer  company 
Viglen,  the  mobile  phone  company 
Dancall  anc}  , other  Acquisitions 
made  since  the  defeat  of  Mr  Sugar's 
attempt  to'biiy  back  his  company 
add  leave'  the|fi(ock  market 


In  Brief 


JAPAN'S  ministry  of  finance 
suffered  a humiliating  blow 
when  its  senior  official,  Kyosuke 
Shin ozawa,  resigned  over  a series 
of  financial  scandals  that  have 
undermined  trust  In  banks,  the 
ministry  and  the  country’s  whole 
financial  system.  Opposition  MPs 
called  for  his  political  master, 
finance  minister  Masayoshi 
Takemura,  to  go  as  well. 


THE  number  of  larger  UK 
companies  going  bust  rose 
In  1995  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,  a survey  shows.  A total  of 
17,280  bigger  firms  went  into 
liquidation  — up  4.6  per  cent  on 
1994  — says  Dun  & Brad  street 


THE  man  who  broke  Barings, 
Nick  Leeson,  will  not  appeal 
against  his  sbc-and-a-half-year 
sentence  in  Singapore  for  fraud 
and  forgery.  Under  Singaporean 
law,  tlie  judge  can  impose  n 
stiffer  sentence. 


British  petroleum  is 

poised  to  sign  a Saharan 
desert  gas  exploration  deal 
with  Algeria  that  could  lead  to  a 
$3.5  billion  project. 


AIRBUS,  the  European  plane- 
making  consortium,  Is  to 
share  a $2.7  billion  order  from 
Philippines  Airlines  (PAL)  with 
Boeing,  the  US  aircraft  maker. 


LLOYD'S  List,  the  oldest  inter- 
national newspaper,  was  sold 
by  the  troubled  Lloyd's  insur- 
ance market  to  its  management 
for  £82.5  million. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannic* 

has  been  sold  to  one  of 
America’s  powerful  banking 
families  for  as  much  as  $400 
million. 


GEEST  has  sold  Its  bananas 
business  for  almost  $230 
million  to  a joint  venture 
between  arch-rival  FJyffes  and 
the  Windward  Islands. 


PRESSURE  for  Granada  to 
raise  its  £3.4  billion  offer  for 
hotel  group  Forte  intensified  as 
Forte  announced  a £1.05  billion 
deal  to  sell  its  roadside  cafes 
and  budget  hotels  to  Whitbread. 


CREDITORS  of  the  Bank  of 
Credit  and  Commerce  Inter- 
national are  set  to  share  $2  bil- 
lion compensation. 


PROFITS  at  Goldman  Sachs, 
tiie  Wall  Street  investment 
house,  soared  to  $1.37  billion 
last  year. 


THE  lowest  mortgage  rates  for 
30  years  and  tax  cuts  have 
led  bank  and  building  society 
surveys  to  predict  a housing 
market  upturn  in  1996. 


AN  ARAB  sheikh  bought  the 
entire  contents  of  a London 
furniture  shop  for  £350,000  at 
the  start  of  the' January  sales. 
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20  APPOINTMENTS/ddURSES 


Opportunity  abroad 


Health  Project  Manager, 
India. 

The  Orissa  Health  and  Family  Welfare  Project  Is  the 
largest  Overseas  Development  Administration  (ODA) 
funded  health  sector  project  in  India  and  is  managed 
by  the  British  Council.  Helping  to  develop  the 
availability  and  quality  of  health  services,  the  project 
aims  to  contribute  to  improvements  in  the  health 
status  of  the  people  in  Orissa,  especially  in 
disadvantaged  groups. 

The  British  Council  is  seeking  an  experienced 
manager  for  a new  phase  of  this  major  project.  The 
appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  finalisation  of  the 
contract  between  the  client  (ODA)  and  the  British 
Council.  The  successful  applicant  will  have  overall 
management  responsibility  which  includes; 
representing  ODA  interests;  monitoring  the  project's 
progress;  liaising  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Family  Welfare;  financial  control  and  progress 
reporting  ne  well  bb  line  management  of  key  project 
staff. 

Qualifications  and  experience 
Applicants  should  be  either  British  citizens  or  EU 
nationals  or  Commonwealth  citizens  with  an 
established  right  of  abode  and  right  to  work  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

He/she  will  have  a higher  degree  relevant  to  the 
management  of  health  care  projects  in  developing 
countries,  or  a higher  degree  in  a related  subject, 
supported  by  application  in  a health  sector  setting. 
Necessary  skills  include;  project  management;  first 
class  communication,  interpersonal  and 
organisational  skills;  ability  to  lead  s multi- 
disciplinary team;  financial  management  and 
experience  of  IT  in  project  management  Candidates 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  successful  application  of 
their  specialist  skills  to  practical  aid  and  development 
issues  in  the  health  sector.  Several  years' experience 
of  development  projects,  preferably  complex  process 
projects,  Including  working  directly  with  major  prqject 
stakeholders,  is  essential.  A significant  proportion  of 
this  experience  should  have  been  gained  in  a 
management  role.  Relevant  experience  in  India,  or 
elsewhere  in  South  Asia,  and  a familiarity  with 
ODA’s  current  policies  and  procedures  will  be  on 
advantage. 

Salary  and  allowances:  between  £26,000  and 
£36,000  per  annum;  superannuation  compensation 
addition;  plus  overseas  allowances  as  applicable. 
Benefits:  include  free  accommodation;  airfares; 
baggage  allowance;  medical  insurance  and  child 
education  allowances. 

Contract i initially  for  two  or  three  years, 
commencing  1 April  19&0. 

Closing  date  for  applications:  Wednesday  31st 
January  1996. 

Interviews;  to  be  held  in  Manchester  early  February 
1996. 

Post  reference:  96 IN (014. 

Requests  for  further  details  and  application  form, 
quoting  post  reference  and  enclosing  A4  sae  (38p)  to: 
Mark  Hepu/orthy  Overseas  Appointments 
Services,  The  British  Council,  Medlock  Street, 
Manchester,  Ml  5 4 A A. 

Telephone  (0161)  -957  73 83,  fax  (0161J-957  7897. 
The  British  Council  and  the  ODA  ^ - 
are  committed  fo  a policy  of  equal  8 

Opportunities.  1 Jk 
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EDITORIAL  SKILLS 

Certificated,  well-recognised  distance  learning  courses  in 
editing  and  proof  reading.  Plenty  of  advice  and  help  from 
experienced  and  caring  tutors.  Advanced  editorial  courses  and 
English  grammar  courses  also  available. 

For  free  information  pack,  contact 

CHAPTERHOUSE,  2 Southemhay  West, 
Exeter,  Devon,  EX1  1JG  England 

Telephone  01392  4994S8 
Fax  01392  498008 
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Horn  of  Africa  Regional  Programme 

Oxfsm  UK/I  has  a substantial  and  dynamic  programme  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
with  a core  budget  of  over  £5  minion  and  more  than  300  staff.  A number  of 
new  job  opportunities  have  recently  arisen  which  will  enable  Oxfam  to  take 
forward  its  challenging  long  term  programmes  in  the  region.  Qnty  brief  details 
are  included  here  and  further  details  are  available  on  request. 

Regional  Manager  for  Horn  of  Africa 

Based  In  Oxford  Salary:  £22,486  pa 

Maternity  leave  cover  starling  latest  mid-  interview  date:  20  February  1996 
March  for  approx  10  months.  Please  quote  ref:  OS/PM/HA/AD/QW 


Regional  Representative 

for  Southern  Sudan  and  Somali  Programme 


Based  In  Nairobi 

A 2 year  accompanied  post. 

Salary  includes  national  Kenyan  salary 
(current  equivalent  £15,200  approx)  plus 
relocation  allowance  payable  at  40%  of  home 
base  salary  to  those  crossing  national 


Salary:  c£15,200  pa 

boundaries  - For  those  originating  from  EC 
countries  this  will  ba  £8,994, 

Interview  date:  22  February  1996 

Please  quote  ref:  OS/RR/SSSP/AD/GW 


Programme  Manager  for  Somaliland 

Baaed  In  Harghelsa  Salary:  £18,091  pa  (taxable)  plus  accommodation 

A 1 year  unaccompanied  post.  interview  date;  5 March  1996 

Please  quote  tel;  QS/PM/SL/AD/GW 


Programme  Coordinator  for  Upper  Nile,  Sudan 

Based  In  Malakat,  Sudan  Salary:  £18,091  pa  (taxable)  plus  accommodation 

A 1 year  unaccompanied  post.  (Please  note  this  post  Is  subject  to  funding) 

interview  date:  7 March  1998  Please  quota  ref:  OS/PC/UN/AD/GW 


Programme  Mechanic/Trainer  for  Southern  Sudan 

Baaed  In  Loklchokklo  and  Sudan  Salary:  £15,210  pa  (taxable) 

plus  all  field  living  expenses 

A 1 year  unaccompanied  post.  Interview  date:  21  February  1996 

Please  quote  ref:  OS/MT/SS/AO/GW 


Oxfam' 1 benefit  package  Includes  end  of  contract  allowance  for  posts  over  ono  year, 
contributory  pension,  non  contributory  lira  aosuranco,  medical  oovor  and  disability  Insurance. 
All  field  baeed  poets  attract  generous  Rest  and  Recuperation  allowances. 


For  further  Information  and  an  application  form,  pleaeo  sand  a large  S.A.B.  to  the  International 
Human  Reaouroes  Dept,  Oxfam,  274  Banbury  Road,  Oxford  0X2  7 02,  quoting  reference.  All 
applicants  must  complete  an  application  form  • a CV  atone  is  not  acceptable.  Closing  data  for 
■II  posta  Is  2 Fabruary  1898.  All  Intarvlaws  will  taka  placa  in  Oxford  on  the  dates  as  given  above. 


Oxfam  UK  atvl  Inland  (a  a membar  o!  Oxfam  international. 

Oxfam  works  with  poor  people  hi  trtelr  struggle  against  A AA 

hunger,  disease,  exploitation  ana  poverty  in  Africa,  Asia.  JA  ■*  M MA 

latln  America  and  the  Middle  East  tniougn  relief , 

develop, nont  research  and  public  education.  Working  for  a Fatror  World 
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AGENTS  WANTED 

Agents  Abroad  or  with  good ' 
overseas  contacts.  Sought 
by  small  established  bur 
expanding  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  School. 
Generous  commission  offered. 
The  school  otters  year 
round  tuition  at  all  levels,  as 
well  as  summer  courses 
and  exam  preparation, 

For  details  write  to: 
I.C.8.E 
86  Pottergale 
Norwich  NR2  1DX.U.K. 


DIPLOMA  COURSES  h 
COMPLEMENTARY 
HEALTH  THERAPIES 

Home  Study  Programmes  irr- 
Strcss  Therapy,  Aromitherapy; 
Nutrition.  Yotta  TeachiM.ate. 


INTERNATIONAL  YOGA  SCHOOL 

Founded  IPM 

OfAO,  P.  0.  Box B Tomny 
Devon  TQ1  If  B ErjJial 
Tel.  or  Put  +44-1 803-3245 1 6 


Advertisements 

ll  is  a condition  of  acceptance  of 
advertisement  orders  that  me 
proprietors  of  The  Guerdon  WWtfr 
do  not  guarantee  the  insertion  d 
any  particular  adverUtamerl  on  a 
spec  1 Neci  date,  or  at  ell.  alifiougti 
every  effort  will  be  made  10  meat 
the  wishes  of  advertisers;  further 
th6y  do  not  accept  Itablliry  to  any 
loss  or  damage  caused  by  an  aw 
or  inaccuracy  In  the  printing  o< 
non-appearance  of  any  advei- 
li  somoni.  They  also  reserve  tlw 
right  to  classify  cortecily  any 
advertlseiris.it.  edit  or  rWeie  aro 
objectionable  wording  or  reject  an,' 
advertisement 

Allhougli  every  advertisement  rt 
carefully  checked,  occasionally 
mistake-,  do  ot-cur  We  thereto* 
abt-  advertisers  IQ  assist  u3  bv 
checking  their  advertisements 
carefully  and  nctvtae  us  immediate* 
should  on  error  occur.  We  regret 
that  we  cannol  accept  res- 
'ppnsiblilly  for  more  than  ONE 
INCORRECT  insertion  end  that  no 
replication  will  be  granted  m 0* 
case  of  lypographical  or  minct 
changes  which  do  not  atted  tw 
value  of  the  advertisement 
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CIDSE  CAMBODIA  LAOS  VIETNAM  PROGRAMME 

Programme  Management  Advisors  - Vietnam  and  Laos 
CIDSE  is  a consortium  of  non-governmental  development  agencies. 
Our  programmes  are  undergoing  considerable  change  at  prescut.  We 
seek  people  to  support  and  train  local  staff  in  Vietnam  and  iaos  as  they 
take  up  greater  responsibility  for  management  and  programme 
coordination.  If  you  have  a slroitg  background  In  (raining  und  prolecl 
management  and  can  provide  support  oiid  assistance  in  local  staff 
without  taking  over  tlteir  positions,  then  contact  us  for  n job 
description  and  person  specifications. 

Closing  Date:  Friday  26  January  . 

To  apply,  send  your  CV  with  referees  to: 

CIDSE  CLV  Programme,  Huidcvettersstraat  165, 1000  Brussels, 
BELGIUM  . . , 

Fax  (32-2)  502.51.27,  Email  clvprogiSeunet.be 


DEGREE  COURSES* 

Earn  that  vital  degree  qualification  entirely  by  distance  learning.  Our 
Bachelor's,  Master's  or  Doctorate  degree  programmes  arc  directed  at 
self-motivated  nien  and  women  who  have  already  moved  some  distance 
towards  their  own  goals.  There  are  no  formal  examinations  or  residency 
requirements.  Full  credits  and  exemptions  arc  allocated  for  Academic, 
Life  and  Work  experience.  Enquiries  lo> 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
Ejjl  - Dept  GWSl.U.fCAdmlttlstration  Office,  EMC  Ltd, 
U~nJ  4*  Llsburne  Square,  Torquay.  TQ1  2PT.  ENGLAND 
Fax:  +44  (0)1803 

*(Knlgl|Ubrld|e  L'alveralty  doe  not  offer  U.K.  utborlzed  degree) 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 
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A highly  practical,  cxpericnco-lwsctl  course 
for  people  working  in  areas  of  instabilily 
mid  conflict.  Especially  suitable  for  NGO 
staff,  aid  workers,  llioso  concerned  wiilt 
rights,  relief,  reconstruction  and 
development.  Includes  conflict  analysis, 
group  dynamics,  negotiation,  inedinllon, 

Irmima,  confidcuce-bo tiding,  conflict 
prevention  and  much  else. 

11  week  course,  2 week  modules  can  be  taken  Individually 
if  required. 

,'Sornc  scholarships  available. 

Places  limited.  Applications  now  for: 

April  - July  1996 
January  - March  1997 

We  also  offer,  on  request,  locnl  workshops  and  Mnsuitan^ 
in  English,  French  or  Spanish.  Please  contacl  Simon  Fis^> 
Resironding  to  Conflict  Programme,  Selly  Oak  College* 
Woodbrooke  (G),  1046  Bristol  Rond,  BIrmmfnf® 
B20  6U,  UK.  Tel:  I+-I4)  (0)  1214155641.  Fax:  (+44)  l© 121 4V541W- 
E-mail:  con  flic  t@wavericler.co.uk  • • 

Responding  to  Conflict  provides  opportunities  for  Individ 
and  organisations  to  develop  new  ways  of  working  on  con 

Registered  charity  no.  1025906 
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Home-study  courses  in  journalism,  creative 
tod  business  skills,  three  and  six  montiMjw**® 
courses  in  news  journalism,  evenlng/flftentoo 
classes  in  freelance  writing.  Free  Prosbectw 


LONDON  SCHOOL  Ol  JOI IKNAIJSM  j 

mam  iij1! ujjji lif.l F'F! MINi  ITiTBI 


Tel:  +44  171 706  3790  Fax:  +44  171 706  3780 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS 
GRADUATE  STUDIES 


Art  History,  Visual  Arts  and  Cultural  Studies 

MA  Programmes 

The  Department  of  Fine  Art  in  conjunction  with  the  centre  for  Cultural  Studies,  the  Centre  for  Modem  Jewish 
Studies  and  the  Centre  for  Studies  in  the  Decorative  .Me  and  Architecture  offers  an  army  a f interrelated  or 
dedicated  MA  programmes  of  etmty  both  full-time  and  part-time  for  which  it  now  invites  applications. 

The  molar  focus  of  teaching  and  research  foils  in  the  period  1760  to  (he  present  with  some  specialist  research 
and  study  In  the  Renaissance  period.  Ah  courses  offer  major  seminars  in  theoretical  and  methodological 
analysts  along  a number  of  critical  tracks:  historical  materialist. historiography,  race,  gender  and  sexuality; 
lesbian  and  gay  studies;  sculptural  theory,  history,  exhibition  and  criticism  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
modem  period;  psychoanalysts  and  feminist  theory;  posts  tructuralfom  and  theories  of  allegory;  methods  of 
cultural  history.  Coureoe  offered  are  1.  Social  History  of  Art  2.  Feminism  and  the  Visual  Arts  S. 
Cultural  8(udioe  4.  Sculpture  Studies  funded  with  Assistance  from  the  Henry  Moore  Foundation  and 
Mrorty  Introduced  6.  Country  House  Stadias  providing  a critical  analysis  of  the  social  and  cultural  creation 
or  the  historical  archive.  One  scholarship  from  the  Harowood  Trust  is  available.  8.  Modern  Jewish  Studies 
placing  particular  emphasis  on  Jewish  art  and  culture. 

For  applications  and  detailed  Information  on  eaoh  course:  Graduate  Admissions,  Department  of 
Fine  Art,  University  of  Leeds,  Leeds  LS2  8JT  Telt+44  (0)118  388  6360  Fsxi+44(0)I13  346  1977. 
l Promoting  excellence  In  teaching,  learning  and  research.  . 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTE 
OF  FLORENCE 
ITALIAN  and  ART  HISTORY 
One  year  A levels 
Easter  revision  courses 
Gap  year  packages 
Pre-university  courses 

'Tel:  0039  55  284031 
Faxj/289557 
Lufigamo  Guicciardini  9 
50125  Firenze 

J ^ FAIRFAX  | 

UNIVERSITY  (USA)  [ 

il  • International  Hone  Stud/  f 

degree  programs 

• Credits  tai  prior  laarnmg'erptirience  n 

• BA.  MBA,  PhD  ale  programs  in  fl 
most  subjects 

« Entry  any  time 

ta^aotutfirinlJKrafneertattaafnoai  H 
■■■  Offices  (OUW),  I! 

! P-O.  Bn  400 

Peterborough  PCI  SOD  UK.  | 
Teleffen  +44  (0)  1793  1UB23  fl 


CLASSIFIED 

CAR  HIRE 


BlrdUfe  International  Is  an  alliance  of  organisations 
devoted  to  die  conservation  of  birds  and  their 
environment  globally 

X 

BirdUfe 

INTERNATIONAL 

Programme  Manager  - Africa  Division 

1996  salary  range  £15,640  - £25,025 

We  are  seeking  a manager,  baaed  In  Cambridge,  UK  to  coordinate  and 
develop  work  in  a set  of  African  countries,  initially  Morocco,  Tunisia  and 
Egypt.  The  poslholder  will  work  as  part  of  a team  and  contribute  to 
regional  planning  nmt  priority  setting. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a record  of  achievement  in  nature 
conservation,  demonstrable  skills  in  management,  an  ability  to  inspire, 
coordinate  and  motivate  a culturally  diverse  network  and  lie  able  to  work 
In  both  French  and  English. 

Mease  apply  with  n CV  to:  Head  of  Africa  Division,  111 rd Life  International, 
Wellbrook  Court,  Girlon  Road.  Cambridge.  CU3  ONA.  UK.  E-mail: 
BirdUfrttgn.apc.org  Fax  *44  (0)  1223  277200  Tel  *44  (0)  1223  277318 
Closing  (late:  25  January  1990. 


APPOINTMENTS/COURSES  21 

FACULTY  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT:  POLITICAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  STUDIES 

Lecturer 

Requirements'.  A master's  Ph  D in  Political  Studies  or  Cognate 
Disciplines.  Preference  will  be  given  to  women  candidates. 

Job  description:  Teaching  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in 
political  studies,  i.e.  Political  Theory,  introductory  courses  to  Politics, 
Comparative  Politics,  Gender  Studies,  International  Relations,  World 
Politics  etc. 

Closing  date:  8 January  1996. 

Date  of  assumption  of  duties:  5 February  1996. 

Contact  person:  Ms  Dolly  Nashandih-Endjambi  at  (061 1 206-3101. 

Fringe  benefits:  The  University  of  Namibia  offers  competitive  salaries  and 
the  following  fringe  benefits:  • pension  fund/gratuity  scheme  • medical 
aid  scheme  • annual  bonus  • housing  scheme  • generous  leave  privi- 
leges • relocation  expenses. 

Non-Namibian  citizens  may  be  appointed  for  a 3-year,  renewable  con- 
tract period. 

Application  procedure:  Applications  in  writing,  accompanied  by  a cur- 
riculum vitae,  giving  full  details  of  present  salary  notch,  increment  date, 
the  earliest  available  date  when  duty  can  be  assumed 

and  Including  three  referees  should  be  submitted  to:  

The  Head,  Recruitment  and  Selection,  University  of  ■mi 
Namibia,  Private  Bag  13301,  Windhoek,  Namibia.  E«9u 
Preliminary  telegraphic  applications  may  be  made  via 
telex  56-727  or  fax  to  (061 ) 206-3843. 

Please  note  that  international  dialling  code  applies. 
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TRAVEL 


THE  CAR  HIRE  SPECIAUSTS  MARTINS  FREE  24  HOUR  PERSONAL 
CLIENTS  FROM  OVER  100  COUNTRIES  COURIER  DELIVERY* 


CRUISE 

■ ^SCOTLAND 


Model 

7 days 

14  days 

21  days 

28  dt 

Polo  1.1 

105 

193 

290 

349 

GolIU 

WO 

252 

370 

347 

Golf  Estate  1.8 

165 

304 

455 

528 

Passat  Saloon  1.8 

180 

331 
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Economic  force  for  good 


James  Meade 


W M M VTH  the  death  vf  Janies 
fl/1#  Meade.  Britain  has  last  its 
WW  most  outstanding  econo- 
mist — the  one  who.  by  general  cun- 
sent.  should  have  been  first  to  win 
appointment  to  the  Order  of  Merit. 
Meade,  who  was  88.  had  maintained 
a constant  interest  in  ways  of  im- 
proving the  economic  niul  social  or- 
ganisation of  the  country. 

Throughout  his  career  Meade  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  big  issues: 
how  to  reduce  unemployment,  con- 
trol inflation  and  maintain  external 
balance,  pursuing  economic  theory 
not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  rs  a guide 
to  policy. 

In  government  during  and  after 
the  war  lie  showed  a remarkable 
originality  and  versatility  in  his  pro- 
posals. In  academic  life  he  gave 
form  anti  system  to  a wide  range  of 
ideas  in  a long  series  of  volumes  on 
social  and  economic  principles, 
bringing  out  the  bearing  of  these 
principles  on  policy  and  avoiding 
controversy.  In  recognition  of  his 
work  — particularly  on  interna- 
tional economics  — he  was  awarded 
a Nobel  Prize  in  1977. 

Born  in  Bath  into  a fRmily  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  General  Meade 
who  commanded  the  United  States 
army  in  tile  American  Civil  War, 
Janies  Meade  went  from  Malvern 
College  in  1926  to  Oriel,  Oxford, 
with  a scholarship  in  classics.  AfLer 
two  years  he  moved  over  to  Politics, 
Philosophy  and  Economics,  gradu- 
ating with  a first  in  1930.  He  was 
elected  to  a fellowship  at  Hertford 
with  freedom  to  spend  his  first  year 
as  a postgraduate  student  in  eco- 
nomics. He  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Dennis  Robertson,  whom  he 
already  knew,  to  join  him  at  Trinity, 
Camb  ridge,  as  student.  There  he 
became  a member  of  the  “Circus” 
that  was  reporting  weekly  to  JM 
Keynes  on  the  ideas  emerging  from 
a group  made  up  of  Joan  and  Austen 


Robinson,  Richard  Kahn  and  Piero 
Sraffa  while  Keynes  was  making  the 
transition  from  the  theory  outlined 
in  The  Treatise  On  Money  (19301  to 
tiie  more  dynamic  analysis  of  the 
General  Theory  Of  Employment,  In- 
terest And  Money  fl93Gj. 

In  his  first  published  work.  Public 
Works  In  Their  International  Aspect 
(1933),  Meade  dealt  with  the  origins 
of  a depression  in  terms  not  very 
different  from  Keynes  three  years 
later.  He  showed,  like  Keynes,  how 
investment  during  a depression 
would  automatically  generate  addi- 
tional savings  on  the  necessary 
scale  by  producing  an  expansion  in 
employment  and  income. 

Meade's  year  in  Cambridge 
turned  him  into  a disciple  of  Keynes 
at  the  beginning  of  his  academic  ca- 
reer and  he  remained  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Keynes  ever  afterwards. 
But  he  never  went  completely  over- 
board in  his  acceptance  of  Keynes’s 
ideas.  From  the  1970s  onwards,  for 
example,  he  urged  that  policy 
should  aim  at  stabilising  not  the  real 
level  of  national  product  but  instead 
the  monetary  value  (gnp)  so  that,  if 
costs  and  prices  rose,  the  level  of 
unemployment  would  be  allowed  to 
increase.  He  also  retained  much  of 
what  he  had  learned  from  Dennis 
Robertson  on  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing aggregate  investment  moving 
stendily  upwards. 

On  his  return  to  Oxford  Meade 
remained  for  sonic  years  at  Hert- 
ford, where  he  also  served  as  bur- 
sar between  1934  and  1937.  In  1936 
he  produced  what  served  as  the  first 
modern  textbook.  An  Introduction 
To  Economic  Analysis  And  Policy. 

In  April  1940  Meade  was  offered 
a position  in  the  War  Cabinet  of- 
fices. His  work  on  national  income 
was  only  a small  part  of  his  wartime 
activity.  He  was  particularly  occu- 
pied with  problems  of  post-war  re- 
construction, beginning  in  July  1941 
with  a paper  on  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  general  unemploy- 
ment. In  1942  he  took  advantage  of 


Talent  taken  too  easily 


Dean  Martin 

AMERICAN  vaudeville  parlance 
had  a word  for  Dean  Martin, 
who  has  died  of  acute  respirntory 
failure  at  the  age  of  78:  he  was  a dis- 
appointment act.  Traditionally, 
these  were  the  people  substituting 
for  performers  who  failed  to  turn  up 
in  dme  for  a show.  Martin  failed  to 
substitute  for  himself. 

His  story  is  a show-business  | 
tragedy  of  epic  proportions.  Alas,  it 
all  makes  the  perfect  script  for  one 
of  those  movies  in  which  he  starred 
— except  that  they  usually  had  a 
happy  ending.  Dean  Martin  allowed 
himself  to  fall  off  the  professional 
bar  stool  far  too  soon,  and  certainly 
far  too  often. 

His  origins  were  almost  as  much 
part  of  Hollywood  cliclid  as  his  final 
days.  Dino  Crocetti  was  born  in 
Steubenville,  Ohio  to  Italian  parents. 
He  left  school  at  14  and  became  a 
welterweight  boxer,  lighting  under 
the  name  of  Kid  Crochet — and  only 
gave  it  up  when  his  hands  became 
mangled  (as  a result,  he  said,  of  poor 
binding  under  the  gloves).  He 
worked  in  a cigar  store,  and  then  as 
a croupier  in  an  illegal  gambling 
joint,  a jub  he  gave  up  because  his 
bands  were  on  view  too  much. 

It  was  looking  for  something  else 
to  do  that  turned  him  into  a singer. 


the  appointment  of  the  Beveridge 
Committee  to  submit  later  ideas  of 
which  the  most  important  was  his 
proposal  to  vary  the  national  insur- 
ance contribution  of  employers  with 
a view  to  encouraging  employment 
in  a slump  and  discouraging  it  in  a 
boom.  His  ideas  on  postwar  unem- 
ployment policy  were  further  devel- 
oped in  a lengthy  comment  on 
Beveridge's  Full  Employment  In  A 
Free  Society  which,  as  he  pointed 
out.  had  much  in  common  with  the 
White  Paper  of  1944. 

A second  important  initiative  was 
Meade’s  proposal  in  1942  for  an  In- 
ternational commercial  union.  This 
was  intended  to  supplement 
Keynes’s  plan  for  a clearing  union 
and  led  to  extensive  discussions  be- 
tween London  and  Washington  with 
a view  to  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  an  international  trade  organisa- 
tion. Meade  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussions  leading  up  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (Gatt),  of  which  he  was  as 
much  as  any  man  the  originator. 

In  1947  Meade  returned  to  acade- 
mic life  as  Professor  of  Commerce 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
where  he  remained  for  the  next  10 
years.  He  began  by  writing  Planning 
And  The  Price  Mechanism  (1948). 
arguing  for  the  superiority  of  mar- 
ket mechanisms  over  government 
planning  as  instruments  for  the  co- 
ordination of  economic  activity 
while  accepting  liie  need  for  plan- 
ning of  a more  limited  kind,  making 
use  of  budgetary  and  financial  pol- 
icy but  not  seeking  to  accomplish 
through  government  action  what 
private  enterprise  could  do  more 
successfully. 

He  then  concentrated  on  the 
problems  of  the  UK  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  declared  his  intention  of 
dedicating  the  next  IS  years  of  his 
life  to  a six-volume  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  trade.  Al- 
though die  design  was  never 
completed  he  finished  two  magiste- 
rial volumes  oil  The  Theory  Of  In- 


copying Bing  Crosby  while  working 
with  a baud  in  one  of  die  gambling 
establishments  where  he  had  man- 
aged to  lint!  employment.  That  ex- 
perience also  turned  Dino  Crocetti 
into  Dean  Martin. 

It  was  in  1948  that  things 
changed  for  him  professionally.  He 
was  booked  into  the  Glass  Hat  night 
club  at  the  Belmont  Plaza  Hotel  in 
New  York.  On  the  same  bill  was  a 
young,  zany  comedian  called  Jerry 
Lewis.  When  Lewis  moved  on  to  At- 
lantic City,  die  idea  of  forming  a 
double  act  came  up  and  lie  remem- 
bered Martin.  They  soon  developed 
not  just  a highly  successful  night 
club  routine,  but  by  the  time  they 
made  their  first  film  together  — My 
Friend  Irma,  in  1949.  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  My  Friend  Irma  Goes 
West  — they  had  become  the  heirs 
to  Abbott  and  Costello. 

The  bust  ill  the  Martin-Lewis  re- 
lationship came  in  1957,  when  Jerry 
branched  out  into  production  with  a 
movie  called  The  Delicate  Delin- 
quent. He  cast  Denn  as  a New  York 
policeman,  with  barely  more  than  a 
handful  of  lines  to  say.  Martin  threw 
die  script  at  his  "pardner”  and  their 
relationship  was  over. 

Dean  always  said  that  joining 
Jerry  Lewis  was  the  most  sensible 
thing  he  ever  did.  "The  second  most 
sensible  thing  was  leaving  him."  In- 
deed, he  left  him  for  a screen  career 


Martin  . . . reputation  for  gentie  j 
inebriation 

on  his  own.  In  1958,  he  amazed  au- 
diences with  his  part  as  a draft 
dodger-turn  ed-hero  in  The  Young 
Uons,  based  on  the  Irwin  Shaw 
novel.  One  critic  noted  his  “beauti- 
fully shaded  performance”. 

He  followed  that  with  a bitten 
sweet  role  as  a gambler  who  never 
removes  his  hat  in  Some  Came  Run- 
ning, in  which  he  co-starred  with 
Shirley  MacLaine  and  Frank  Sinatra 
— an  important  event  In  his  life  be- 
cause it  marked  the  next  stage  in 
the  Martin  story,  his  entry  into 


Meade  . . . enthusiast,  but  never 
a dogmatist 

ternational  Policy  (1951  and  1955). 
one  dealing  with  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  tiie  other  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  trade  ami  welfare. 
It. was  these  volumes  that  laid  the 
basis  for  the  award  of  a Nobel  Prize. 

Meade  was  also  occupied  in  the 
1950s  with  tile  problems  uf  economic 
integration.  He  produced  three 
books  on  the  subject  as  well  as  arti- 
cles on  Benelux  and  others  on  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Eurujieaii 
Common  Market  But  what  attracted 
most  attention  at  the  time  was  his  ad- 
vocacy of  floating  exchange  rules  in 
1955,  at  a lime  when  that  was  still 
very  much  a minority  view. 

Meade  was  a man  of  principle  and 
s Might  above  all  the  principles  that 
should  guide  a fair  and  prosperous 
society.  He  was  a delightful  col- 
league, full  of  ideas,  modest,  inven- 
tive. entertaining  and  full  of  good 
sense.  He  was  an  cntliusiiist,  but 
never  a dogmatist;  clear-head' d and 
lucid,  systematic  and  rational. 

Sir  Alec  Caimcross 

James  Meade,  economist,  bor  n 
June  23. 1907;  died  Deoembtjr  22, 
1995 


Sinatra's  “clan"  or  "nil  pack".  But 
before  he  got  lot*  involved  with 
them,  lie  made  Rio  Bravo,  co-star- 
ring with  John  Wayne  in  what  is 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
Westerns  of  all  lime.  It  was  certainly 
Dean  Martin’s  finest  role. 

He  did  have  it  in  him.  Observers 
were  waiting  for  the  Dean  Marlin 
Oscar.  Instead,  he  got  more  in- 
volved with  the  rat  pack,  appearing 
with  them  — Sinatra,  Sammy  Davis 
Jnr,  Joey  Bishop  and  Peter  Lnwford 
— - in  movies  like  Ocean’s  Eleven. 
Sergeants  Three,  Four  For  Texas, 
and  Robin  And  Tiie  Seven  Hoods. 

The  man  who  had  stunned  critics 
and  audiences  alike  as  a solo  per- 
former seemed  to  enjoy  playing  sec- 
ond or  third  fiddle  to  Sinatra's 
“chairman  of  the  board". 

Marlin  was  more  and  more  trad- 
ing on  his  reputation  for  gentle  ine- 
briation, helped  considerably  by  his 
built-in  sense  of  humour.  Sammy 
Cahn  wrote  a series  of  highly  appro- 
priate lyrics  for  him,  like  "When 
You’re  Drinking.  When  You’re 
Drinking,  The  Show  Looks  Good 
For  You.”  Dean  used  to  say  on 
stage:  “People  9ay  I drink  too  much, 
but  I only  drink  moderately.  In  fact. 
I've  a whole  case  of  Moderately  in 
my  dressing  room." 

Michael  Freedland  

Dean  Martin  (Dino  Crocetti).  singer 
and  actor,  born  June  17, 1917;  died 
December  25, 1 995 
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A lesson 
to  us  all 

Arthur  Mee 

A RTHUR  MEE,  who  has  died 
f\  aged  89,  was  the  man  behind 
the  If  Him  revolution  in  school  sci- 
ence curricula  in  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth.  As  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspectors  and  then  se- 
nior science  inspector  in  Scotland, 
he  organised  radical  new  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  curricula, 
and  later  introduced  an  entirely  new 
approach  to  integrated  science  for 
tiie  first  two  years  of  secondary 
school.  These  programmes  were 
very  successfully  adapted  in  New 
Zealand.  Hung  Kong,  Malaysia, 
sun  them  Africa,  Nigeria,  Malta  and 
the  Caribbean. 

“AJ".  as  Mee  was  known  to 
friends  and  colleagues,  was  ably 
supported  by  1. dented  young  HMI 
inspectors.  Ideas  and  practice  were  . 
underpinned  by  first-class  teaching 
materials  written  by  authors  who 
were  in  become  household  names 
iu  sclnml  science.  These  ap- 
proaches had  to  work  for  average 
teachers  in  typical  schools  with 
modest  resources.  AJ  had  a remark- 
able ability  to  get  people  10  work 
very  hard  without  resorting  to  cajol- 
ory.  To  his  younger,  sometimes  j 
headstrong  colleagues  he  was  a 
calm  father-figure  who  smoothed 
ilieir  way  through  the  education  es- 
tablishment. 

His  energy  was  compelling.  Well 
, after  normal  retirement  age.  lie  was 
promoting  tin-  Scottish  science  cur- 
ricula  abroad  — for  the  British 
Council  and  similar  agencies.  I oner 
met  him,  ns  publisher  of  Scottish 
material  at  Heim -maim,  at  Heathro" 
airport  nit  his  way  lu  run  a science  \ 
workshop  in  the  Caribbean.  1 asked 
him  lu  go,  immediately  on  his  re-  • 
turn,  to  Nigeria  to  run  n workshop 
for  the  local  science  teachers  as#>  < 
cialinn,  and  produce  materials  for  a » 
new,  Scottish-based  integrated  sci- 
ence scheme. 

On  the  first  day  in  Ibadan  lliepar 
licipanls  were  looking  forward  to 
tile  usual  talking  simp.  AJ  polite)) 
but  firmly  comt  li-d  this  nnsappre- 
Itonsion.  They  veie  there  to  create 
publishable  materials.  Each  pej?° 
Imd  a topic  and  was  asked  to 
a section  of  ■ -l  to  him  within  1 
days  fur  his  t unnwnl  and  “revision 
(ie,  rewriting  !-v  AJ).  ,hi 

A fortnight  l.iur  lie  returned 
a complete  i.mrse  — pupils  toa 
and  teacher*’  guides  — for  at* 
year  science  •■ur.e.  The res~ 
books  sold  millions  i»  W” 
through  th-  Nu^-rian  Serf11 
Teachers’  A:  > iation.  ... 

M ee's  Phy  icai  Chemistry  (‘•'J1' 
was  a slanda’u  t-xtbuok  for ^ r 

gree  course  tor  three  decg  U; 
Forty  years  i =*v.  lie  \ ! 

integrated  •.••;>uct\ 

Woolwich  1 ' ^iiie  and 

College.  CV  ridge,  he  bee 
school  sciei  leacher.  Jind  i 
head  of  science  «t  Glasgow  ; 

emy.  before  ling  appointed^  !. 

He  was  an  active  ^ ^ 

local  Congregationalist  Cburj-n. 

first  wife  died  in  fln(t  tfif 

survived  by  his  second  WUe  ^ 
son  and  daughter  of  11 
marriage.  ■ 
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Arthur  James  Mee,  oducaM^.  [ a 

science  textbook  author,, bo  ^ if 

iQfiR-  riled  December  j*  f 
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Battle  joined  on 
Britain’s  streets 


Ulster  may  be  moving 
towards  peace  but  the 
world's  wars  in  exile  are 
being  waged  in  London, 
reports  Ed  VulHamy 


Mk  SIAN  AGANOGLU  sal  back 
in  his  chair:  “London  is 
wanning  up,"  he  said.  And 
lu-  wasn't  referring  to  the  weather. 
Aganoglu  — UK  leader  of  the  ukra- 
riglit  Turkish  "Grey  Wolves”  — was 
more  likely  to  be  thinking  about  the 
Ubyau  murdered  with  a knife  in 
Wcstbourne  Grove.  Or  the  stones 
thrown  by  Kurds  3gainsl  his  own  of- 
fice in  Stoke  Newington.  Or  the  Eal- 
ing-based Algerian  extradited  to 
France  on  a bombing  charge.  Or 
; the  execution  of  a Sikh  newspaper 
editor  in  Southall.  Or  perhaps  he 
was  contemplating  accusations  that 
the  Grey  Wolves  themselves  had 
teamed  up  with  the  Turkish  secret 
services  to  attack  Kurds  in  Dalston. 

All  in  all,  you  could  be  forgiven 
for  thinking  that  die  capital  has  be- 
come a mini-battlefield  for  the 
world's  wars  in  exile,  that  behind 
the  fumes  of  exotic  cuisine,  there  is 
a whiff  of  conspiracy,  rebellion  and 
revenge  from  distant  lands. 

The  building  next  to  the  pet  shop 
sit  Newington  Green  seen  is  mi  un- 
likely place  to  stain  investigating. 
This  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Turkish  Islamic  Association. 

| Mclmiel  (no  surname  supplied),  in 
, black  leather  jerkin,  answers  the 
| door  (which  has  a tell-tale  wire- 
mesh  coating  to  protect  it).  Melunet 
summons  his  mate  Burak  from  the 
other  side  of  the  road  tn  help  with 
English.  Yes:  two  years  ago  three 
Kurdish  firebombs  were  lubbed  in- 
* in  November.  25  cars  pulled  up  in 
Lanes  from  wilicli  “40  or  50 
Kurds”  emerged  throwing  rocks.  A 
battle  ensued.  "We  know  who  they 
nre  and  wp  are  their  main  targets," 
„Burak|  "him  and  me  espe- 
Cial  j ' gesturi,,E 10  Melunr-t, 

Above  Mehniet's  desk  is  a flag 
featuring  a Grey  Wolf  howling  at  the 
crescent  moon.  The  Grey  Wolves 
are  best  known  for  a spate  of  assas- 
sinations in  the  1970s  and  for  the 
act  that  Mehniet  Ali  Agca.  who 
tned  to  shoot  the  Pope  in  1982,  was 
a member.  Five  “Wolves"  have  been 
sentenced  to  death  for  murder  by 
* urkish  courts  since  1984. 

Aslan  is  leader  of  the  pack,  chair- 
man of  the  UK  branch  of  the  Grey 
2ft*  rHe,.has  **  ™ved  his 
rebel  Fashion  Company  Ltd  into 
f Wflrehouse  overlooking  the  tire- 
°f  New  Street  in  Stepney. 
^es*t  stands  unaccompanied  in 
l- J?aJ"e  ipace-  He  speaks  erudite 
Jf*  The  Grey  Wolves,  he  ex- 
Hi  VeTe  in  a bloody 

Iff*  the  left  in  the  1970s: 
know  how  to  do  these  things." 

' ls  !?°re  content,  however  to  dis- 
2?  *?.e  handiwork  of  his  oppo- 
he  £"?lsh  PKK— Workers 
l&nu  WJllC^  he  cnkii5  runs  pro- 
HS  rackets  *w*th  the  aid  of  the 
cT"aternnient  and  leftist  coun- 
an  r>v*o  , tas  entrenched  to  such 
mav^T1,  he, Mys-  “the  time 

■^nsuhem"  e"  We  hwe  t0 
ini  ?alkari  Centre.  Stoke  New- 
heart  of  what 
oidd  be  called  Little  Kurdistan.  It 

°f  4-000  K»,^S  ' 

side  i<i  o Tuiik,lS1  coinniljnists.  lii- 
— _ ia  ft  mural  featuring  columns  of  i 


Kurdish  guerrillas  winding  through 
a mountain  scape.  There  are  por- 
traits of  the  mercurial,  scarlet-pim- 
pernel Abdullah  Ocalan,  the  PKK 
leader.  Kurdish  TV  broadcasts  from 
in  the  corner,  through  the  steam  of 
the  kebab  grill  and  strong  coffee. 

Nafiz  Bostanci,  director  of  the 
Halkavi.  visited  the  Old  Bailey  last 
i month  for  the  trial  of  Cuneyt  Sigd- 
eniz.  a Turkish  Cypriot  charged 
with  attempting  to  murder  Bostanci 
outside  his  shop  in  Kingslnud  Road 
the  previous  year.  ‘The  bullet 
whizzed  past  my  head  — I heard  it 
whistle."  A second  wounded  his  as- 
sistant, Ali.  Bostanci  blames  the 
Turkish  secret  police.  MIT,  with  a 
question  mark  over  the  Grey 
Wolves.  The  Grey  Wolves  call  the 
attack  a PKK  "set-up". 

Bostanci  says  that  in  1994  a local 
policeman  came  to  warn  him  of  a 
Turkish  plot  to  murder  him  in  Lon- 
don. The  police  warning  was  fol- 
lowed by  a visit  to  the  Halkavi 
Centre  by  a Turk  called  HY  who 
said  it  was  lie  who  had  tipped  off  the 
police,  and  wns  himself  involved  in 
the  plot.  HY  said  he  was  “under 
pressure  from  the  MIT  and  the  fas- 
cists" and  tli  ere  was  "good  money" 
in  rubbing  out  Bostanci.  He  and  the 
defendant . Sigdi-niz.  had  been  two 
of  a trio,  and  HY  had  been  arrested 
after  a witness  saw  him  giving  a gun 
lu  “a  black  |iersuiT.  But  the  charge 
against  HY  uf  conspiracy  (<>  nun  dor 
was  dropped.  Bostanci  believes  HY  I 
did  a deal  in  the  lime-honoured  tra- 
dition: exchanging  his  reportedly 
excellent  contacts  iu  the  dnig-ruii- 
ning  and  immigrant-smuggling 
trades  for  a clean  slate  from  tiie  law. 

The  PKK,  says  Bostanci,  does  not 
engage  in  extortion,  “although 
some  Turkish  left  groups  do  (hat 
kind  of  thing".  The  PKK  does,  how- 
ever, “punish  smugglers  of  people", 
because  they  want  Kurds  to  stay  in 
Kurdistan.  The  Molotov  bomb  at- 
tacks against  the  Grey  Wolves? 
'Teenagers  angry  that  their  villages 
have  been  destroyed."  And  the 
British  Telecom  employee  badly 
burned  by  one  of  them?  “A  mis- 
take." 

The  faithful  from  across  the 
planet  spill  out  of  Regent’s  Park 
mosque  after  the  most  important 
prayers  of  the  week  each  Friday 
lunchtime.  These  days,  they  are 
confronted  by  stalls  and  platoons  of 
leafleteers  — invariably  from  the 
revolutionary  movements,  the 
feared  and  reviled  Islamic  under- 
ground. The  most  organised  stall  is 
run  by  Hizb  ut-T&hrir,  the  Party  of 
Liberation,  an  international  move- 
ment dedicated  to  a global  Islamic 
state  under  Islamic  law  — Khilafah. 
The  group  is  vehemently  opposed 
to  Muslim  “pragmatists"  who  would 
co-operate  with  secular  or  "evil" 
regimes  — that  is  to  say,  all  existing 
governments.  The  British  section 
was  banned  from  campus  activity  by 
the  National  Union  of  Students  after 
it  posited  that  "the  only  place  to 
meet  Jews  Is  on  the  battlefield”  — 
by  which,  they  insist,  they  meant  In 
the  West  Bank  and  Israel,  and  not  in 
places  such  as  Tottenham;  north 
London,  where  the  group  is  based. 

Next  to  the  Proteus  petrol  station  i 
in  Philip  Road  the  group's  exponent,  j 
Farid  Kassim,  acknowledges  the 
irony  that,  "in  Saudi  Arabia,  if  our  1 
members  titter  the  ‘Kh’  of  the  word  < 
'Khilafah ' they  are  arrested",  while  i 
"in  this  country,  which  has  time  t 
after  time  tried  to  rupture  the  Is:  < 


Casualty  of  war  . . . Gurlnix  Singh  Viric  of  Punjabi  newspaper  Des 
Parries  with  a p.clure  of  Iris  murdered  editor  photos™,  Lu  sm.  m 


Istinitr  wink!,  we  work  relatively 
freely". 

But  when  it  comes  to  Islamic  law. 
ami  jihad,  holy  war:  "British  law 
means  nuiliing  to  us,"  says  Kassim. 
a second-generation  British-lraqi. 
"When  I Jouk  at  what  is  around  me. 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons or  John  Major,  but  to  God.  I am 
not  obliged  to  obey  British  law." 
Hizb  ut-Tahrir  has  an  "ideological" 
core,  not  a military  one.  he  says, 
"but  quite  a few  people  come  to  us 
from  the  jihad-type  of  environment”. 

Until  last  month,  passers-by  on 
their  way  to  Portobelio  market  may 
have  regarded  Ali  Mehniet 
Abuzeid's  shop  as  just  annlher 
Queensway  halal  butcher.  But  be- 
hind its  now  sealed  facade,  some- 
thing dark  was  at  work.  Abuzeid,  a 
Libyan,  was  cut  to  death  with  a 
knife,  which  the  assassin,  oddly,  left 
behind.  The  killing  was  so  crude 
that  police  sources  suspect  a politi- 
cal motive:  Abuzeid  had  converted 
to  radical  Islam  and  had  always 
been  a vocal  opponent  of  Colonel 
Gadaf/s  regime.  He  had  recently 
switched  from  the  moderate  Na- 
tional Salvation  Front  to  the  more 
militant  jamma  al  Islamiya,  a branch 
of  the  Muslim  brotherhood. 


rHE  same  week,  extradition 
charges  were  filed  by  France 
against  an  Algerian,  Benouif 
Abdelkader,  who  was  based  in  Eal- 
ing, west  London,  and  had  con- 
fessed to  detonating  11  bombs 
against  French  and  Algerian  gov- 
ernment targets.  The  combination 
of  the  Ubyan  and  Algerian  cases 
leaves  the  revolutionary  Islamists  of 
Loudon  confused  as  to  whether 
they  are  the  hunter  or  the  prey.  The 
British  authorities  are  not  sure 
which  is  more  dangerous,  the  plot- 
ting exiles  or  the  governments 
against  whkh  they  conspire.  “The 
British  government",  says  Milad 
Hasadi  of  Jamma  al  Islamiya1  and  a 
colleague  of  Abuzeid,'  "should 
worry  more  about  the  activities  of 
tiie  intelligence  services  of  the  Arab  . 
embassies  in'Lohclon  than  theoppo-  ! 


silion  groups."  Sure  enough,  last 
month,  diplomat  Khalifa  Bazelya, 
tiie  merest  the  IJbyaus  haw  to  an 
ambassador  in  Loudon,  was  ex- 
pelled for  “activities  incompatible 
with  his  diplomatic  status'’  — the 
usual  code  for  terrorism  or  spying. 
Whitehall  said  there  was  no  direct 
connection  to  Lockerbie  or  the 
Abuzeid  murder  but  no  one  on  the 
circuit  believed  it 
Nadir,  of  the  Algerian  Islamic  Sal- 
vation Front,  fears  the  activities  of 
his  own  embassy  more  than  those 
of  the  British  police.  He  elects  to 
meet  not  at  his  home  but  at  die  bar- 
rier of  Ealing  Broadway  station,  be- 
fore adjourning  to  a cafe.  Nadir  was 
one  of  the  men  that  Roger  Le  Loire, 
a French  examining  judge  investi- 
gating Algerian  terrorism,  was 
eager  to  interview  on  a recent  visit 
to  London.  Scotland  Yard  passed  on 
Nadir’s  refusal  to  be  introduced, 
saying  he  had  not  broken  British 
law. 

French  authorities  believe 
Nadir’s  group  is  raising  funds  to 
aim  the  Algerian  mojahedin.  But 
Nadir  says  his  "brothers  have  all  the 
guns  they  need  ”,  that  he  collects 
money  for  their  families,  “because 
in  Algeria  people  have  five  or  six 
children,  like  the  Irish”.  For  this, 
Nadir  knows  that  the  Algerian  se- 
cret police  are  keeping  tabs  on  him. 
The  embassy  refuses  him  a pass- 
port or  travel  document.  Recently,  a 
stranger  filmed  him  distributing 
leaflets  outside  a mosque,  then  fol- 
lowed him  “from  Baker  Street  to 
Paddington”  In  all  tills,  says  Nadir, 
“the  British  police  are  the  referee,  a 
good  referee.  We  respect  them.’1 

The  Jihad,  however,  does  have  its 
foot  soldiers  lit  London.  TTie  Islamic 
Jihad  organisation  is  not  a parly  or  a 
movement,  so  much  as  “an  altitude, 
of  state  of  being",  explains  Abdullah 
H.  He  does  add,  however,  that  Is-’ 
lamic  Jihad  has  a' structure,  and  its 
leader.  Ramadan  Shallrth,  was  edu- 
cated at  Durham  university. 

The  rendezvous  with  Abdullah, 
strikingly  handsome  in  the  sum- ' 
rlard-issue  leather  bomber  jacket,  Is 
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at  the  entrance  to  the  ice  rink  and 
ten-pin  bowling  emporium  off 
Bay&water  Road.  We  walk  through 
the  bedsit-land  of  Paddington  to- 
wards Edgware  Road,  “Little  Ara- 
bia". Abdullah  came  from  Egypt  in 
1986  to  study  petrochemical  engi- 
neering in  Aberdeen.  He  "joined"  Is- 
lamic Jihad  in  1991.  “You  do  not 
really  join,  you  make  contacts.  You 
ore  expected  to  protect  your  broth- 
ers within  a network  ...  I respect 
those  who  we  soldiers  engaged  in 
acls  of  worship  when  they  attack," 
Does  he  “attack"?  "!  would  not  tell 
you  if  I did." 

Freni  the  roof  of  the  Sri  Guru 
Singh  sports  hall,  or  the  Glassy  Jmic- 
tiuu  pub.  there  is  a good  view  of  the  , 
entrance  to  Des  Pardos  newspaper 
office  in  Southall.  It  was  probably 
from  one  of  these  vantage  points  that 
the  sniper  fired  the  bullet  which 
early  last  year  killed  the  [wper's  edi- 
tor, Tjirsem  Singh  Purewal. 

Al  nn  un  not  iced  session  of  the 
Hammersmith  coroner’s  court  last 
month,  Purewal’s  death  was  de- 
creed an  “unlawful  killing",  making 
it  the  first  recorded  murder  of  a 
newspaper  editor  on  British  soil. 

I hi  re  wa  I was  a leading  exponent  of 
Punjab  (or  " Khali st.mi")  indepen- 
dence from  India  — and  as  such 
whs  popular  in  Sou l hall’s  Sikh  com- 
munity, as  well  as  being  an  acute  ir- 
ritant to  the  Indian  government, 
lies  Panics  had  become  tin-  inter- 
national pivot  of  the  Punjab  indepen- 
dence movement.  Cnnlmx  Singh 
Virk,  fiis  lifelong  friend  and  depiitv 
editor,  now  lakes  the  helm.  "1  cukl 
die  at  any  iiminem”  he  says  calmly. 
"How  do  I know  iln-y  will  not  cmne 
lor  nn*  too?" 


BUT  WHO  are  "they"?  Virk 
lias  what  he  calls  "two  theo- 
ries, which  are  linked".  Hie 
first  is,  logically,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. which  "has  said  that  if  it  can 
cut  off  money  from  abroad,  the  agi- 
tation in  the  Punjab  can  be  buried. 
The  money  comes  from  solidarity, 
Des  Parties  is  the  centre  of  that  soli- 
darity." 

The  second  theory  is  the  Interna- 
tional Sikh  Youth  Federation.  At  die 
coroner's  hearing,  Virk.  under  court 
privilege,  accused  the  federation  — 
based  in  Smethwick,  Birmingham 
7-  of  a hand  in  the  killing,  after  hav- 
ing received  a phone  call  saying 
they  had  been  involved. 

Des  Pardes  had  often  published 
accusations  that  the  youth  federa- 
tion was  involved  in  massive  embez- 
zlement of  millions  of  pounds  of 
donations  by  worshippers  at  Sikh 
temples.  A public  feud  had  raged  in 
print,  with  Des  Pardes  piling  on 
what  it  called  the  evidence,  and  the 
Sikh  Youth  piling  on  the  Insults 
against  Purewal  — even  after  he 
had  been  murdered  — along  with 
its  denials.  Six  members  of  the  ISYF 
were  detained  by  the  police,  ail  but 
one  released.  The  view  from 
Surinder  Singh  at  ISYF  headquar- 
ters is:  “I  don't  know  why  people  are 
using  this  question  of  the  money  to 
accuse  us  of  killing  tile  editor,” 

Back  in  Stoke  Newington,  at  the 
Kurdish  Halkavi  . Centre,  Nafiz 
Bostanci  can  celebrate  the  fact  that 
Sigdenlz  was  sentenced  last  month 
to  13  yenrS  for  his  partin  the  attempt 
on  his  life.  “He  drove  the  car  and  he 
wns  at  the  scene,"  says  Bostanci. 

The  evening  is  just  getting  into 
gear  along  the  strip  in  "Little  Kur- 
distan"; the  scent  from  Hie  cafes  and 
bakeries  is  enticing.  Nevertheless, 
there  seems  to  be  a good  case  for  a 
pint  over  tiie  road  at  McGrath’s 
Cead-  Mile  Faille  free  house,  a 
favourite  old  Irish  Republican 
haunt.  On  television.  Bill  Clinton  is 
telling  the.  crowds  that  peace  has 
broken  out  in  Ulster. 
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Lightening  the  load  . . . Newport  Transporter  Bridge  has  reopened 
after  a £3  million  refurbishment.  Cars  are  carried  across  the  River 
Usk  In  a cradle  suspended  from  the  structure  photograph  jeff  Morgan 


Letter  from  Brazil  Mark  Latham 


All  out  for  the  season 


HO  FIRST  realised  the 
need  for  an  international 
dateline,  and  what  problems 
arose  in  its  delineation? 

HE  NEED  for  an  international 
dateline  could  have  been  recog- 
nised by  any  culture  which  knew 
the  Earth  was  round,  so  the  Greeks 
probably  had  some  idea  of  iL  But 
the  oldest  known  reference  is  by 
Nicole  Oresme,  Bishop  of  Lisieux, 
in  his  'Hnitte  de  I’Espere  of  cl350. 
This  describes  three  men,  one  cir- 
cling the  world  eastward  in  12  days, 
another  westward  in  12  days,  and 
the  third  remaining  at  home. 
Oresme  computes  their  effective 
day  lengths.  In  his  Quaestiones 
Supra  Speram  of  cl355,  Oresme 
says:  “One  ought  to  assign  a definite 
place  where  a change  of  the  name  of 
the  day  would  be  made." 

The  phenomenon  of  gaining  or 
losing  a day  became  a popular  puz- 
zle question  after  Columbus's  voy- 
age. None  the  less,  Magellan's  crew 
were  much  perplexed  when  they 
got  to  Cape  Verde  in  1522  after 
three  years  at  sea  and  a landing 
party  was  told:  “It  was  Thursday,  at 
which  they  were  much  amazed,  for 
to  us  it  was  Wednesday,  and  we 
knew  not  how  we  had  fallen  into 
error." 

The  advent  of  railways  and 
telegraphs  led  to  the  adoption  of 
standard  time,  and  then  of  time 
zones,  from  1847,  when  the  General 
Post  Office  adopted  London  Time 
throughout  the  UK.  This  culmi- 
nated in  1883-1884  when  the  Rome 
and  Washington  Conferences 
adopted  the  Greenwich  Prime 
Meridian  and  G reenwich  Mean 
Time  as  international  standards. 
This  included  the  International  Date 
Line  as  being  at  180°  east  or  west, 
with  bends  to  separate  US  and  Russ- 
ian territory  and  to  permit  some 
South  Pacific  islands  to  have  the 
same  date  as  New  Zealand. 

Both  the  Philippines  and  Alaska 
crossed  the  Dale  Line.  The  Philip- 
pines had  been  coionised  from  the 
New  World  and  hence  were  a day 
behind  the  adjacent  Asian  main- 
land, so  they  had  to  skip  a day  when 
they  adjusted  to  the  Asian  week 
day.  Alaska  had  been  colonised 
from  Russia,  so  it  had  both  the 
Russian  weekday  and  the  Julian  cal- 
endar. When  purchased  by  the  US 
in  1867,  12  days  were  dropped  to 
convert  to  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
but  then  they  were  still  a day  ahead 
and  had  to  have  one  eight-day  week 
to  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the 
New  World.  — David  Singmaster, 
London 


Peter  Squibb 


PROVENCE:  As  very  ama- 
teur but  enthusiastic  ex- 
Yorkshire  fail'd  watchers  we  were 
intrigued  to  discover  which  birds 
would  visit  our  little  plateau  in 
northern  Provence,  covered  with 
vines,  cherries,  apricots,  truffle 
oaks  and  maquls. 

Most  birds  are  migratory. 
Numerous  tits — blue,  great  and 
coal — feed  at  the  boxes  together 
with  mixed  flocks  of  gold,  chaff, 
and  green  finches.  Siskins, 
serins,  cltrils  and  linnets  peck 
busily  between  the  vines,  scatter- 
ing regularly  In  alarm.  Thrushes 
— song,  mi s tie  and  rock— 
swoop  silently  In  to  roost  In  the 
woods.  A solitary  stork  wings  its 
way  northwards.  A Sardinian 


/VK4S  recently  beset  by  files 
from  the  moment  I entered  a 
local  wood  until  1 reached  the 
other  side,  when  they  vanished. 
Were  the  same  flies  with  me 
throughout,  or  do  they  work 
in  relays? 

/F  THE  questioner’s  walk  was  in 
the  summer  it  is  likely  the  irritat- 
ing flies  were  Hydrotaea  irritaus, 
the  sheep  headfly.  These  are  a pest 
of  sheep,  cattle,  deer  and  ramblers, 
causing  irritation  which  can  result 
in  injury,  thus  providing  a blood 
meat  for  the  maturation  of  eggs. 

They  are  attracted  to  animals  by 
carbon  dioxide  and  visual  clues. 
They  do  not  bite,  but  will  make  use 
of  a puncture  already  made  by  a bit- 
ing fly,  such  as  a cleg  or  horsefly. 

Unless  the  flies  received  their 
blood  meal  and  flew  away  satiated,  it 
is  likely  that  they  stayed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  wood.  — Andy  Berlyn, 
Penrith.  Cumbria 


OW  LONG  after  the 
American  Revolution  and 
the  War  of  1812  did  it  take  for 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
become  friends  again? 

HE  distinction  should  first  be 
made  between  friendship  and  al- 
liance. The  burning  of  the  White 
House,  and  the  Cotton  Kings'  sup- 
port of  the  South  in  the  Civil  War, 
still  rankle  in  Washington.  The 
Americans  may  have  been  our  allies, 
to  their  profit,  in  two  world  and  nu- 
merous minor  wars  this  century  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  our  friends. 
— J S Bain,  Stromness,  Orkney 


THE  WORD  “tragedy”  origi- 
nates from  the  Greek  words 
tragoa  (goat)  + oide  (song).  How 
did  the  modern  meaning  evolve? 

HAVE  YOU  heard  a goat  sing?  — 
Marcus  Rooms,  Clapton,  London 

GREEK  tragedies  were  known 
as  "goat-songs"  because  the 
prize  in  Athenian  tragedy  competi- 
tions was  a live  goat.  These  contests 
were  sacred  to  Dionysos,  one  of 
whose  animal  incarnations  was  the 
goat  — Susanna  Roxman,  Lund, 
Sweden 


HAVE  heard  that  If  you  go  to 
the  bottom  of  a very  deep  well 
and  look  at  the  sky  you  will  see 
the  star  directly  above,  even  In 
broad  daylight.  Is  this  true? 


warbler  has  graced  ua  with  Ha  se- 
cretive presence  for  three  late  au-  I 
tumns,  co-habiting  with  the 
inevitable  robin.  Chattering  long- 
tailed finches  energetically 
search  the  pines.  A tree  creeper 
darts  up  a trunk,  and  ? rare 
hoopoe  flew  over  the  road. 

Each  spring  the  nearby  wood 
is  full  of  nightingales  enchanting 
the  evenings  and  sometimes  the 
mornings.  When  they  go  they  are 
replaced  by  skylarkB  who  slug 
every  bit  as  beautifully  as  they 
used  to  sing  on  the  moors  be- 
tween Keighley  and  Halifax. 

In  high,  hot  summer,  birds 
are  rare;  after  mid-day  groups  of 
bee-eatera  flash  their  trans- 
lucent- rainbow- triangular  wings 
through  (be  high  or  setting  sun 
searching  for  insects,  filling  the 


SOME  20  years  ago  a cliff-fall  at 
Biding  Gap,  near  Eastbourne, 
revenled  a well  dug  by  the  Beaker 
people  to  serve  a defensive  settle- 
ment. At  first  the  sea  eroded  just  the 
bottom  section,  so  one  could  look 
up  the  300ft  well.  And  indeed  the 
sky  was  dark  and  the  stars  were  visi- 
ble. Further  cliff  falls  destroyed  the 
well. — Roe  Cullinan.  London 


N ITALY  a fiasco  is  what  you 
buy  chlanti  In,  so  how  did  It  ac- 
quire the  English  meaning  which 
gets  so  much  use  nowadays? 

HE  WORD  fiasco  was  first  used 
and  spread  by  the  French  writer 
Stendhal.  The  official  etymology 
refers  to  the  word  “bottle"  in  a figu- 
rative meaning  and  is  to  be  found  in 
Italian  actor's  slang.  The  chapter 
MDes  Fiasco"  was  removed  from 
Stendhal's  book  De  I'Amour  but  can 
be  found  in  the  1853  edition.  The 
reason  for  this  was  the  sexual  con- 
notation of  the  Failure.  — Stephanie 
Bully.  Dijon.  France 

I WOULD  suggest  that  die  consump- 
/ tion  of  a couple  of  fiascos  would 
make  this  perfectly  clear.  — Patrick 
Blanchard,  Victoria.  Australia 

j N ITALIAN  a fiasco  is  a straw-cov- 
/ ered  round  bottle.  The  figurative 
meaning — a flop,  a failure  — is  also 
used  in  the  Italian  language,  not  just 
in  English.  Its  origin  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Venetian  glass  industry. 
If  the  glass-blower  detects  a flaw,  it 
is  called  a fiasco,  a common  flask 
without  pretences.  — Dr  Piero 
Giorgi,  Brisbane,  Australia 


Any  answers? 

HENCE  came  the 
Christmas  cracker  and  its 
fancy  hats  and  silly  riddles?  — 

F Paul  Taylor,  Frodsham,  Cheshire 

HAS  there  ever  been  a scien- 
tific study  of  astrology  with 
regards  to  its  ability  or  otherwise 
to  define  personal  characteris- 
tics? — Guy  Evans.  Derby 

HAT  is  it  that  makes  a song 
catchy?  — Mike  Levon, 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire 


Answers  should  be  e-malled  to 
weekiy@guardian.co.uk,  faxed  to 
01 71/44171-242-0985.  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farring- 
don  Road,  London  EC1 M 3HQ 


air  with  their  hollow  echoing 
warbles.  At  evening  they  com- 
pete with  the  swallows  and  mar- 
tins dissecting  the  sky.  Several 
times  In  tile  burning  afternoon  a 
short-eared  eagle  has  hovered 
overhead  dangling  Its  talons. 

The  residents  are  magpies,  too 
many  of  them,  some  wandering 
rooks  and  pigeons,  frequently 
darting  Joys,  and  an  occasional 
flapping  heron  from  the  river.  An 
owl  nests  each  year  in  the  nearby 
wood.  Mewing,  circling  buzzards, 
singly,  in  pairs  or  family  groups, 
drift  fay  and  there  are  occasional 
visits  by  red  or  black  kites. 

Surprisingly  we  have  never 
Been  a sparrow,  nor  a blackbird 
nor  a starling,  though  many 
roost  in  town.  There  are  wrens 
but  not  as  numerous  as  they 
were  in  Yorkshire  where,  oqe 
freezing  night,  we  counted  13 
crowding  Into  a tiny  nesting  box. 


HE  CRICKET  season  has 
come  again  to  Brasilia.  As  in 
England  this  coincides  with 
the  start  of  rainy  weather  but,  here 
in  Brasilia,  the  season  unfortunately 
has  nothing  to  do  with  bat  and  ball. 
The  cricket  in  question  is  the  ci- 
cada, which  is  now  making  its  pres- 
ence felt  everywhere  in  the  city. 

Their  noise  is  unbelievable. 
Brasilia  as  a city  is  surprisingly 
noisy.  Even  our  select  suburb  of 
Logo  Sul  lias  a lot  of  noise  from  traf- 
fic, aeroplanes,  dogs  and,  not  least, 
people,  so  it  took  us  a while,  when 
we  first  arrived,  to  realise  that  a new 
noise  was  among  us.  1 thought  at 
first  that  a neighbour  had  installed  a 
new  kind  of  lawn  sprinkler.  This  new 
"sprinkler",  however,  added  a high- 
pitched  musical  whistling  at  the  end 
of  each  cycle,  whee-oo,  whee-oo,  an 
enchanting  innovation  which  palled 
rapidly. 

It  was  not  until  the  foil  orchestra 
joined  in  that  we  realised  that  these 
were  no  less  than  the  soloists  of 
Brasilia' s free  summer  concert.  The 
orchestra  consists  of  millions  of  ci- 
cadas. Some  very  large  trees  have  a 
whole  orchestra  of  their  own,  while 
nearby  trees  stand  strangely  silent. 
Some  neighbourhoods  are  deafen- 
ing; in  others  you  seem  to  have 
stepped  through  a sound-proof  door. 

the  base  rhythm  is  dis- 
appointing, simply  scritch-scratch, 
scritch-scratch.  Tfae  euphony  comes 
from  the  way  In  which  different 
trees  harmonise  with  each  other, 
rising  and  falling.  in  intensity,  a 
whole  free  felling  abruptly  silent 
and  then  starting  again,  as  one,  at 
some  secret  signal, 

Tlie  leitmotif  comes  from  the 
soloists,  individual  cicadas  who 
stand  out  suddenly  against  the  con- 
tinuo  with  a magical  range  of  trills, 
trolls  and  roundelays.  Not,  of 
course,  to  be  mistaken  for  lawn 


sprinklers  ur  intruder  alarms. 

Brasilia  is  a strange  city,  created 
some  35  years  ago  in  the  middle  of 
this  vast  country  to  be  a new  capital 
inspiring  development  of  the  ne- 
glected interior.  It  has  grown 
rapidly  to  a population  of  about 
2 million,  with  more  people  pouring 
in  all  the  time  in  the  search  for  em- 
ployment. But  Brasilia  remains 
more  capital  than  city.  While  having 
outgrown  the  "Cemetery  for  the  Liv- 
ing" obloquy,  it  remains  different 

Everything  was  planned  from  the 
outset.  There  would  be  designated 
areas  for  government  offices,  ae 
enmmndntion,  shopping  centres, 
even  for  hotels.  Nothing  would  be 
allowed  to  exist  outside  its  intended 
location. 

The  problem  is  that  it  was  really 
designed  to  be  admired  by  pip 
ners,  rather  than  for  people  to  live 
in.  Obviously  so,  since  even  its  an 
chitects  don’t  live  here.  It  Is  for  cars, 
not  pedestrians;  everywhere  ia  too 
far  away  to  walk.  Its  main  avenue, 
the  Eixo  Monumental,  is  in  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records  as  the 
widest  street  in  the  world,  500* 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Luckily  it  is  inhabited  by  Brazil- 
ians, the  most  lively  of  all  pgopfc 
Their  priority  is  to  enjoy  themselves, 
their  world  revolving  around  Carni- 
val, football  and  either  the  beach  or 
the  churrasco,  their  barbecue.  They 
have  set  about  humanising  Brasilia 
and  undermining  the  mechaf*" 
functionalism.  While  they  can,  wjw 
required,  be  as  industrious  » w* 

ant,  their  heart  is  obviously  with  w® 
cricket,  singing  away  Its  brief  season 
in  the  fickle  sunshine.  J 

In  a recent  referendum,  the  cn 
zens  of  Brasilia  chose  as  their  tern* 
torlal  emblem  the  Lobo  do  Guart, 
native  wolf  in  danger  of  extinction 
A more  representative  syinMJ 
would  be  the  vocal  cicada.  . 
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inside  story 


Hoi io  way:  the  grim 

Last  month  an  inspection  of  Britain's  largest  prison  for 
women  was  called  off  because  of  its  appalling 
condition.  A member  of  staff,  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous,  reveals  why  to  Melanie  McFadyean 


/T  WAS  a genuinely  unan- 
nounced visit.  Suddenly,  at 
10am  on  Monday  morning, 
there  were  20  inspectors  in  the  jail. 
The  governor,  Janet  King,  wasn’t 
even  here  and  the  deputy,  Mike 
Ainsworth,  was  busy  doing  inter- 
views. The  news  that  they  had  ar- 
rived whipped  round  the  Jail  in  two 
hours,  but  at  first  nobody  knew  the 
full  implications.  The  Inspectors 
went  into  every  nook  and  cranny  — 
even  into  the  store  cupboards,  toi- 
lets and  unused  rooms.  They  spoke 
to  everybody  — staff  at  all  levels 
and  prisoners,  asking  in-depth  ques- 
tions. It  was  soon  clear  that  they 
were  not  impressed. 

They  came  across  as  a very  intel- 
ligent, experienced,  professional 
group  of  people  who  were  in  a state 
of  shock  by  the  time  I saw  them.  By 
then  they  had  seen  die  filth  in  this 
place,  the  piles  of  rubbish  and  food 
under  all  the  women’s  residential 
blocks,  the  left-over  food  the  women 
are  forced  to  throw  out  the  windows 
through  the  bars. 

They're  lucked  up  all  the  lime.  It’s 
due  In  a lack  n|  staff.  All  (hr  women 
are  supposed  m gel  mil  i-vrry  day. 
to  work  in  i In-  gardens,  in  educa- 
tion. or  elsewhere  in  the  |irismi:  blit 
now  only  essential  worker*  gel  uni. 
which  basically  means  only  the  pris- 
oners who  work  in  the  kitchens.  In- 
stead ol  eating  their  meals  in  the 
dining  areas,  the  prisoners  collect 
them  and  eal  in  tlu-ir  cells.  They 
should  get  out  an  hour  later  to  un- 
load the  trays,  but  there  are  many 
occasions  when  they  don't  get  out 


again  until  the  next  morning  so  that 
the  unwanted  food  remains  in  the 
cell  until  the  next  day.  Prisoners 
throw  it  out  of  the  windows  to  min- 
imise the  smell.  There  are  some 
days  when,  owing  to  staff  short- 
ages, they  don't  even  get  out  to  col- 
lect their  lunch  — it  is  pushed  into 
their  cells  through  the  hatch. 

The  prison  service  used  to  say 
that  prisoners  should  maintain  con- 
tact with  outside  agencies  such  as 
probation  officers  and  people  in  edu- 
cation and  training,  but  now  they 
don't  There  used  to  be  about  20 
women  here  going  out  to  college; 
now  there  are  none.  If  anybody  does 
have  to  go  out  they  are  handcuffed. 

I went  on  a long  journey  recently 
with  perfectly  safe  prisoners  who 
were  in  handcuffs  all  the  time.  When 
they  went  to  the  toilet  you  were  al- 
lowed to  unlock  their  hands  but  had 
to  stand  outside  the  dour.  An  eight- 
month  pregnant  prisoner  soiled  her 
mattress  recently  and  had  to  change 
it  and  nmve  it  herself.  She  slip|>ed  a 
disc  doing  su  and  wn?  taken  to  |n,x 
pita!  in  handcufK  .\  few  wii-k*,  ago. 
a prisoner  who  had  just  cum*  in  and 
was  known  to  lx*  u suicide  risk 
stuffed  li-viu-s  up  he-i-  mom-  and  jiu„ 

Iter  tiioiii 1 1 and  killed  her*.,.  If. 

I’m  it'd  living  that  that  sort  of 
thing  duesn'i  happen  anyway  in 
jails,  but  one  wonders  whether  if 
there  had  been  mure  staff  to  super- 
vise she  would  lutve  been  safer. 
Mothers  with  babies  used  to  be 
given  temporary  leave  to  go  home 
at  Christmas,  but  this  year  none 
went  out. 


There  are  cockroaches  every- 
where; you  hear  them  crawling 
about  at  night.  The  Inspectors  were 
out  one  night  with  cameras,  pre- 
sumably taking  pictures  of  the  bugs 
and  the  rats  in  the  rubbish.  I’ve 
often  seen  the  rats  — they're  the 
size  of  cats  and  scuttle  around  in  the 
drains  and  the  holes  made  by  build- 
ing work.  Every  day  as  you  walk 
into  the  building  you  see  rat  drop- 
pings inside  and  outside. 

You  can't  blame  the  staff  at  any 
level  — all  they’re  doing  is  respond- 
ing to  Home  Office  policy,  rules  and 
regulations.  Michael  Howard  [the 
Home  Secretary]  wants  to  make  se- 
curity the  number  one  issue  but  that 
means  other  things  suffer.  If  you 
have  to  spend  more  time  doing 
urine  testing,  room-  and  strip- 
searching with  the  same  or  a re- 
duced number  of  staff,  then 
something  else  has  to  go.  There  are 
now  200  more  women  in  the  prison 
than  there  were  three  years  ago  and 
we  have  a smaller  budget.  Of  course 
I agree  with  the  need  for  security  in 
a jail,  but  more  searches  haven't  im- 
proved anything  — it's  no  secret 
that  there  is  still  a big  drug  problem 
in  prisons. 

THE  notion  uf  dynamic  secu- 
rity talked  about  in  tin:-  Wuulf 
n-piuT  — that  all  people 
working  in  a prison  should  enjny 
gui'd  relations  fur  security  to  be  ef- 
fective — • is  out  of  the  window:  the 
rial  I'  iliin'i  have  lime.  If  prisonc-is 
are  locked  up  23  luuiix  a day  with- 
out a chance  to  wash,  work  ur  have 
any  meaningful  activity,  they  gel 
very,  very  angry,  which  means  the 
place  is  less  secure  anyway.  This  jail 
is  usually  simmering  with  anger.  Its, 
smooth  running  depends  to  some 
extent  on  prisoners  warning  staff  of 
likely  dangers  or  problems  — but 


that  only  happens  if  relationships 
are  trusting  and  have  a chance  to 
develop.  Now  we  hear  that  the  gov- 
ernor has  been  asked  to  say  how 
she  would  cut  the  already  low  bud- 
get by  another  L5  per  cent 

Men  in  jail  get  depressed  and 
then  blow,  but  women  prisoners 
withdraw  and  turn  on  themselves. 
There’s  a lot  more  cutting  up  than 
there  used  to  be.  and  both  staff  anti 
prisoners  are  withdrawn.  One  of  my 
colleagues  left  recently,  even 
though  she  had  no  job  to  go  to,  be- 
cause she  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer;  she  cared  about  the  women 
but  wasn't  able  to  look  after  them 
properly.  A lot  are  trying  to  get 
transfers  — but  it’s  not  just  Hol- 
loway, all  the  jails  are  like  this. 

The  medical  department  will 
come  in  for  quite  a lot  of  criticism  I 
should  imagine.  Recently  a diabetic 
prisoner  went  to  get  a needle  and 
was  told  by  medical  staff  that  they 
couldn't  find  a new  one.  but  that  the 
one  they  hnd  was  probably  tile  one 
she  had  used  herself  anyway  that 
morning. 

The  medical  department  has  very 
low  morale  •—  there  are  problems 
with  its  management  structure, 
which  again  is  the  prison  service's 
fault,  and  it  is  hugely  uverspeui  be- 
cause there  are  su  many  mure  pvj- 
chinlric  cases  — people  who  hciv« 
been  lei  down  by  cnee  in  (lie  colu- 
mn nil  y programmes.  The  officers  in 
the  psychiatric  wing  are  stretched 
beyond  i heir  limits. 

I lie  officers  haw.-  had  y system 
for  years  whereby  they  weren't  paid 
for  overtime  but  gut  lime  uff  in  lieu. 

1 hey  aren't  supposed  to  work  niore 
llian  50  hours  without  gelling  that 
lime  back  — it's  called  toil  — but 
there  are  officers  with  200  hours  of 
toil  docked  up  which,  because  of 
shortages,  they  can't  take.  I know 


officers  who  would  never  let  the 
women  down.  So  when  you  hear-  the 
phrase  “overzealous,  heavy-handed 
security" , it’s  not  our  security  that's 
overzealous  and  heavy-handed,  it’s 
the  Home  Secretary'9. 

This  inspection  is  the  best  thing 
that's  happened  in  this  prison  since 
I can  remember.  Until  then  we  felt 
nobody  cared  about  the  rats  and  the 
lock-up9,  and  we  believed  that  the 
Government  was  doing  nothing  be- 
cause it  was  what  they  wanted  — 
after  all  prisons  minister  Ann  Wid- 
decombe  said  they’d  known  about 
conditions  in  Holloway  since  July. 
It's  all  part  of  tile  general  picture  — 
the  collapse  of  the  NHS,  of  educa- 
tion, of  transport  — everything's 
falling  apart. 

I’d  like  to  invite  the  Home  Secre- 
tary in  here  for  a night.  Let  him  stay 
in  a cell  with  a cockroach  and  a rat 
and  wait  to  get  out  for  a wash  in  the 
morning  to  find  there's  nobody  to 
unlock  your  door  so  you  can’t.  And 
then,  if  he  is  unlocked  to  go  to  work, 
he  has  the  choice  of  missing  work 
and  losing  his  pay  or  getting  a 
chance  to  have  a shower. 

If  you  treat  people  like  animals, 
what  can  you  expect?  They  will  re- 
offend. ] walk  around  this  jail  and. 
where  once  I saw  nil  the  prisonere 
out  of  the  rooms  nn  their  daily 
"li  ■.■enow"  — doing  hairdressing, 
going  to  llu*  gym.  u»  c-ducatiun.  u> 

the  Hardens  cleaning  tin-  wings. \ 

itig  their  prob.-iiimi  « it  tier,  • — in. a 
tin- con  iduis  art  sili-ni  It's  all  gu'nr  i 
t{l  1 :,,'k  and  rum.  1 mien  !■« -:.i  i!,. 

-'■lllHl*  1 ‘I  dim  IT. ..  ..|  1 1 \ in:,  a,,.]  j 

Uii-ii atinn.  It'-.  Sii-.,-  t, .a,,-  , , , 
lion- tunnel  In- Middle  . 

l-very  dyy  wh.-u  you  walk,  in  y.n 

Sl'1'  til'1  SLllellU-lll  liliKnl.  wlij.  !l 
Ivlin  you  >'mr  duty  is  “in  all.  i , 
the  i'1-feuiier  with  humanity  a, id  help 
them  lead  law-abiding  and  us, -ml  \ 
lives  in  cu study  and  mi  their  re- 
lease". 1 could  say  something  mild 
like  fat  chance,  but  frankly  I look  ui 
it  and  think  what  a load  of  bollocks. 


It's  the 
meal  thing 

Let’s  do  lunch?  Darling,  I 
thought  you’d  never  ask. 

Jonathan  Freedland 

on  an  American  dating 
agency  with  a difference 

IJE  LOOKS  like  Kevin  Costner, 
■ ■ she's  the  All-American  Girl.  He 
has  Gorgeous  Blue  Eyes,  she  is 
very  Athletic.  He  is  a Good  Us- 
enet-. she's  Super  Cute.  And  now 

they're  about  to  have  lunch. 

Of  course,  they've  never  met, 
sPoken,  never  seen  each 
other's  photograph.  All  they  have  to 
go  on  are  those  tantalising  nuggets 
or  info  from  the  dating  agency  that 
«ed  them  up.  They  only  know  the 
otiteris  first  name. 

Still  they  insist,  they're  not  ner- 
ous.  John,  27,  says  he  meets  new 
people  all  the  time  for  his  job,  sell- 
ing computer  know-how.  RacheUe, 
4o,  says  the  feet  that  she  bought 
new  shoes  hours  before  die  date 

means  nothing. 

John  and  Rachelle  are  meeting 
courtesy  0f  it's  Just  Lunch,  the 
matchmaking  service:  that  seeks  to 
f*e  the  blind  panic  out  of  blind 
oates.  in  a country  in  which  No 
ommitment  is  a sales  pitch,  the 
IJff”1?  “d®  t0  fore  and  reassure 
P tentfe]  clients  all  at  the  same  time.' 
n it  iace  the  emotional  investment 
‘‘ft’8  Just  lunch,”  i Bays 
— ancy  Knsch.  who  has  just-  set  up! 


shop  in  Washington,  DC.  "It's  like, 
everybody  take  a chill  pill;  you’re 
not  going  down  the  aisle.” 

“Lunchtime  dates  are  lesB  intimi- 
dating, ” promises  the  agency 
bumph,  corporate  motto:  Ufe,  Love 
and  Dessert.  "They  have  a built-in 
time  constraint.  A blind  date  can 
turn  into  the  longest  night  of  your 
life,  but  lunch  is  safe,  with  much 
less  pressure  — and  no  expectation 
of  a goodnight  kiss.” 

■ .The  reasoning  is  flawless.  If  you 
don’t  get  on,  It’s  only  an  hour.  Just 
claim  an  urgent  meeting  and  you’re 
back' in  the  office.  If  you  like  what 
you  see.  “exchange  cards"  and  meet 
again.1  You  don't  have  to  think  about 
what  you  wear,  just  stick:  with- work 
cldthes.  For  women,  it’s  safer  than 
arranging  to  meet  a stranger  itv  a 
darkened  bar.  , 

So  far,  It’s  Just  Lunch  have 


■ ILLUSTRATION:  SALLY  KiNDBERG 

arranged  21,000  lunches  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Washington,  at  a cost 
to  the  client  of  $600  for  eight  dates. 
They  claim  a 75  per  cent  success 
rate:  (measured  by  the  number  of 
second  dates)1  and  boast  of  100  mar- 
riages and  several  births — proof 
that  it's  not  always  just  lunch. 

There  are  dangers,  however. 
Kirsch  urges  her  clients  to  stay 
away  from  spinach  fit  gets  stuck  in 
your  teeth)  and  Mexican  food'  (you 
might  burp).  Men  say  they  don't 
like  women  who  order  a salad  with 
light  dressing:  it  seems  “finnicky 
and  neiirotte".  Women  say  they  Hke 
a hearty  appetite:  "Iwant  to  see  a 
guy  who  eats,  because  I want  a 
- guylr  Bad  table  manners  have  been 
cited  more  than  once  as  the  reason 
for  no  second  encounter.1 

John  artd  Rachelle  have  given  this 
some  thought.'  He  will  avoid  pasta, 


"ns  you  usually  end  up  knocking  it 
all  over  yourself.  He  will  go  for 
something  small,  so  he  is  free  to 
talk  without  a huge  hunk  of  food 
growing  cold  in  front  of  him. 
Rachelle,  who  circled  skiing,  fitness 
and  social  drinking  on  her  list  of  in- 
terests, will  avoid  barbecue  ribs  or 
anything  “you  have  to  pick  up  with 
your  fingers  and  end  up  smearing 
all  over  your  face”,  She  will  not  be 
ordering  salad. 

They  don’t  know  It  yet,  but  they 
already  have  much  in  common. 
Both  have  worked  so  hard,  they’ve 
let  their  social  lives  slip.  Suddenly  a 
lot  of  their  friends  are  married,  and 
they’re  running  out  of  friends  of 
friends  to  meet.  “Now  that  I've 
achieved  all  my  career  goals,  I’m 
ready  for  a serious  relationship," 
Rachelle  says.  “My  ultimate  goal  is  a 
longterm  relationship,"  John  says. 
Both  say  the  bar  Scene  is  not' for 
them.  "It’s  brutal,"  John  sBys. 

Nancy  Kirsch  has  sympathy.  She 
tends  to  a flock  of  singles  who  have 
lost  their  way.  "I  think  people  are  so 
freaked  out  about  dating,-  they  don't 
know  where  to  go  any  more." 

The  workplace  Used  to  be  a reli- 
able mating  ground,  but  fear  of  an 
accusation  of  sexual  harassment 
has  made  it  out  of  bounds,1  espe- 
cially in  a1  politically  hyper-con- 
scious town  like  Washington.  This 
whole  PO  thing,"  Kirsch  sighs.  ‘Wo 
one  con  even  say:  116110,  you  look 
nicetodayV  •• 

Not  everyone  has  tlie  excuse  of 
the  US  state  department- official 
who  cancelled  a dale  because  of  the 
outbreak  of  a foreign  war.  But  most 
feel  an  hour  in  the  mlddle  of  the  day 
; is  all  they  can  spare’.  Sd  they  tell 


their  colleagues  they're  addressing 
a seminar  on  US  budget  jtolicy  and 
sneak  into  the  It’s  Just  Lunch  HQ  in 
downtown  Washington.  They  fill  out  I 
a questionnaire  — appearance,  eth- 
nicity, altitude  to  children  — have 
their  picture  taken  and  are  inter- 
viewed by  either  Kirsch  or  partner 
Sharon  Stevenson. 

Applicants  are  sometimes  re-  i 
jected,  like  the  man  over  50  who 
wanted  nobody  over  30.  He  was  told 
that  times  have  changed.  “Women 
these  days  are  looking  for  a partner, 
not  a meal  ticket,”  Kirsch  declares. 
"Besides,  most  women'  are  making 
their  own  money."  In  that  spirit,  It's 
Just  Lunch  requires  couples  to  split 
the  bill,  to  avoid  macho  gestures 
and  unseemly  wrekling  over  tlie  tip; 

JRSCH  and  Stevenson  tolerate 
men  who  come  clean  and  say 
It’s  Ju&t  Looks.  But  if  his  height-to- 
weight  ratio  is  dodgy,  he  shouldn't 
expect  Cindy  Crawford.  Women  are 
more  forgiving  about  weight,  al- 
though they  have  demands,  tool 
They  tike  tell  and  they  want  hair,’’ 
Kirsch  says. 

'■  John  arid  Rdchelle  were  put  to^ 
gether  in  a matching  session!  in 
which  Klr&h  and  Stevenson  sat  on 
the  floor  poring  over  their  forms 
and  linked  Slim  and  Athletic  with 
Loves  Kids.  No  computers  allowed. 

1 John  couldn’t  have  been  happier. 
Meeting  Rqchille  ■ left  hini  with  a 
spring  in  his  step,  "smiling  61!  day”. 
Rachelle  liked  hint  back,  although 
■ Kevin  Costner  isn't  really  her'  type. 
She  prefers  the  JFK  Jnr  look.  SHU. 
'theyVe  arranged  a second  date. 

' Tills  titiie  — ^lkes!  — It’s  Actually 
Dinner.1*  ' 1 •-  1 
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Ding-dongs  and  a yo-ho-ho 


CHRISTMAS  TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smith 


HAT  I want  to  know  iB 
what  happened  to  the 
turkey?  Pat  had  just 
bunged  the  big  bird  — there  w«b 
a troubling  family  resemblance 
— into  the  oven  when  her  long- 
lost  husband,  Frank,  arrived 
back  unexpectedly  from  the 
loony  bln  spying  he  had  had  a 
nervous  breakdown.  This  turn  of 
events  was  mercifully  bidden 
from  Arfer,  who  Is  huvinghis 
own  nervous  breakdown  in  jail. 
(They  try  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  in  Wormwood  Scrubs,  and 
find  Arfer  depressing:  '‘Miser- 
able sod,  ha,  hal”) 

The  traditional  EastEnders 
ding-dong  was  prolonged  and 
acrimonious.  Frank  was  frank 
(‘Tm  finding  it  ’urd  not  to  ‘ang 
one  on  your  chiul*)  and  every- 
one forgot  the  turkey.  Ob  God,  it 
must  still  be  there  nt  gas  mark  6. 

Coronation  Street  was  re- 
markable for  being  beautifully 
written  by  Julian  Roache.  Steve, 
of  course,  whs  arrested  but 
when  isn't  he?  The  unique  thing 
was  Curly  and  Ra quel's  duct 


about  the  real  uses  of  handker- 
chiefs. “Handkerchiefs  are  for 
keeping  tilings  in  that  you  took 
off  summatelBe  that  you  meant 
to  fix  and  you  can’t  remember 
where  it  came  from  in  the  first 
place.  Handkerchiefs  are  what 
your  mam  used  to  grab  and  spit 
into  and  scrub  your  face  with 
when  you’d  been  a mucky  pup. 
Handkerchiefs  are  for  polishing 
your  glasses  so  you  can  see  just 
how  gorgeous  vour  missus  really 
is.” 

The  chiming  repetitions 
Bounded  for  a moment  tike  “On 
such  a night  as  this . . from 
The  Merchant  Of  Venice.  Not 
many'  soaps  remind  you  of 
Shakespeare.  By  the  way, 
Christianity  was  mentioned. 

Now  there's  a first. 

The  thing  I enjoyed  most  — it 
wan  the  clement  of  surprise  — 
was  Treasure  Island.  Would 
you  seriously  expect  much  from 
a Ken  Russell  frolic  starring  his 
wife?  This  was  n yo-ho-ho  and 
ict's-do-  th  e-shovv-  right-  here 
panto.  It  was  something  between 
tlie  Good  Old  Days  and  Terrible 
Old  Jokes.  There  were  seven  pi- 
rates, each  a visible  health  haz- 
ard, a Ben  Gunn  who  sounded 


disturbingly  like  Irene  Handl, 
and  the  wife  was  just  wonderful. 
Hetty  Baynes  played  Long  Jane 
Silver  like  every  blonde  who 
ever  sent  blonde  ness  up  like  a 
rocket. 

Her  “Happy  Birthday  To  You”, 
a Marilyn  Monroe  spoof,  In  a 
thread-thin  voice  tike  a spider 
spinning  silk,  drew  you  in  with  a 
single  hair.  I bet  Ifs  a party 
piece.  I bet  they  are  good  par- 
ties. 

Christmas  television  is  seldom 
surprising.  Nor,  for  adults,  is 
Christmas.  The  press  weren't  al- 
lowed to  see  One  Foot  in  the 
Grave  because,  it  was  hinted, 
Victor  Meld rew  might  die.  He 
didn’t,  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
Melvin,  ti  psychopath,  and 
Edwin,  n bird- eating  spider.  It’s 
a fine  series  with  a slightly  un- 
certain future,  though  there 
seems  plenty  of  mileage  left  in  a 
man  raging  against  the  dying  of 
the  light 

Its  ratings  will  have  nibbled  at 
the  cheese  on  the  other  channel, 
The  Abbey  with  Alan  Bennett. 
His  mum  would  be  pleased  to 
see  the  medieval  history  come  in 
useful  nt  Inst.  Bennett  drifts 
nround  like  a cloud  in  brown 


boots,  contemplating  the 
Coronation  Chair  (And  added 
lions)  with  a nice  line  in  Irony. 
“They  needn’t  have  bothered. 

The  monarchy  nowadays  is  so 
anxious  uot  to  be  remote  they 
could  have  dispensed  with  the 
lions  and  just  put  it  on  rockers.n 
(You  are  distracted  with  the 
thought  that  a rocking  chair 
would  buck  up  the  Queen's 
broadcast  nicely,) 

Tourists  mill  around 
Westminster  Abbey  as  if  waiting 
for  trains  which  have  been  can- 
celled. You  have  to  pick  your  sta- 
tion announcer  with  care.  If  I 
can’t  have  Betjeman  (and  I can't) 
or  Bennett  then  I'd  like  Belinda, 
an  elegant  lady  waiting  to  sec  a 
wreath  laid  on  Tennyson's  grave 
and  passing  the  time  by  passing 
judgment  on  the  other  poets. 
“Gerard  Manley  Hopkins ...  he 
was  practically  mad  wasn't  he? 
Henry  James,  totally  mud  at  the 
end . . . thought  he  was 
Napoleon.  Auden  . . She  low- 
ered her  clear,  carrying  voice. 
Auden,  it  was  clear,  could  have 
given  several  hatters  a head 
start.  “Eliot.  1 knew  Eliot  quite 
well  and  he  was  so  boring.” 

True,  madam,  but  the  wife 
was  mad.  You  do  begin  to  won- 
der about  the  effect  of  the  liter- 
ary life.  And,  of  course,  who 
Napoleon  thought  he  was. 


Shoot 
to  thrill 


THEATRE 

Michael  BHIInfllon 


rHE  MOST  intriguing  feature 
of  1 niliiMpattiiig,  the  Irvine 
Welsh  novo!  adapted  and  di- 
rected by  Harry  Gibson  at  London’s 
Ambassadors  Theatre,  is  the  audi- 
ence: you  ng,  nattily  clad  and  audibly 
enjoying  this  cult  story  of  lidin- 
burgh  low-life. 

Not  having  raid  Welsh's  novel,  1 
came  to  Gibson's  version  totally 
fresh,  knowing  only  that  it  de- 
scribed lilt*  squalor  and  pain  of  the 
Edinburgh  drug  scene  with  a mix- 
ture of  graphic  realism  ami  wild 
coiUL-dy.  But,  although  we  witness 
the  agony  of  hero  Mark's  cold- 
turkey  withdrawal  from  heroin  ad- 
diction. the  helpless  dependence  of 
his  chuut  Tommy  and  the  tragic  cot- 
death  of  the  baby  of  the  equally  ad- 
dicted Alison,  we  learn  almost 
nothing  about  the  origins  or  the 
economics  of  the  Edinburgh  drug 
scene.  Welsh  and  Gibson  deal  in 
consequences  rather  than  in  causes, 
Social  ills  have  social  causes  and  the 
play  never  explains  why  Edinburgh 
has  a higher  proportion  of  drug  ad- 
dicts and  HIV  cases  than  any  other 
city  in  Britain. 

Without  that  vital  socio-political 
context  what  you  get  is  a series  of 
disjointed  scenes  and  scatological 
set-pieces,  I don’t  deny  the  linguistic 
virtuosity  of  the  endless  variations 
on  skag  and  shag,  shite  and  puke, 
but  even  that  eventually  begins  to 
pall,  Mark’s  opening  description  of 
trying  to  sneak  out  of  his  girlfriend's 
house  with  messed  bedsheets  Is  the 
foul-mouthed  nineties  equivalent  of 
the  cigarelte-in-the-bedclothes  scene 
in  Lucky  Jim.  But  by  the  time  we  get 
to  n waitress’s  description  of  aven- 
ging herself  on  snotty-nosed  cus- 
tomers by  putting  a used  tampon  in 
the  tomato  soup,  it  seems  that  youth- 
fid  anarchy  has  simply  turned  into 


a desire  to  shock  the  grown-ups. 

It  is  the  tone  of  the  stage  version 
that  worries  me.  And,  if  I found  my- 
self unable  to  join  in  the  general  hi- 
larity, it  was  not  so  much  out  of 
physical  as  moral  queasiness.  The 
characters  and  their  desperate 
plight  demanded  social  exploration 
and  compassionate  understanding, 
but  what  I heard  was  an  easy,  self- 
gratifying  laughter  that  accepted 
the  inevitability  of  their  situation. 
But,  although  I'm  dearly  in  a minor- 
ity of  one,  1 admit  that  Gibson’s  pro- 
duction — the  third  already  of  what 
is  clearly  a cult  phenomenon  — has 
verve  and  that  Mark  Ireland,  Peter 
Ireland,  Gavin  Marshall  and 
Michelle  Gomez  play  it  with  unnerv- 
ing conviction. 

Nearly  30  years  after  its  pre- 
miere, which  made  Stoppard  fa- 
mous overnight,  Rosencrantz  and 
GiiUdenstern  Are  Dead  is  back  at 
the  National  Theatre.  And,  even 
though  1 stilt  feel  that  it  over- 
extends a brilliant  initial  conceit,  I 
readily  admit  that  .Matthew  Fran- 
cis's Lyttelton  production  with 


Simon  Russell  Beale  and  Adrian 
Scarborough  is  as  exuberantly 
funny  as  any  I have  seen. 

My  doubts  about  the  play  are 
twofold.  Stoppard,  by  focusing  on  a 
pair  of  attendant  figures  caught  up 
in  incomprehensible  events  at  Elsi- 
nore, dies  against  the  Shake- 
spearean textual  evidence  that  they 
are  ex-friends  of  Hamlet  specifically 
hired  to  spy  on  him.  More  seriously, 
while  treating  them  as  symbols  of 
all  humanity  in  that  they  are  trapped 
in  a meaningless  universe  with 
death  as  the  only  exit,  Stoppard  also 
makes  them  remorselessly  self-con- 
scious: I would  feel  more  sympathy 
with  their  predicament  if  they  them- 
selves did  not  so  endlessly  define  it. 

Francis's  production  answers  that 
objection  in  several  ways:  by 
dwelling  on  the  speed  and  verve  of 
the  cross-talk:  by  highlighting  the 
play's  variety  of  texture;  and  by 
demolishing  the  stock  image  of  Elsi- 
nore as  a place  of  dark  impenetrabil- 
ity, In  Lez  Brotherston's  highly 
ingenious  design,  the  two  heroes 
find  themselves  surrounded  by  a 


windowed,  transparent,  conserva- 
tory-style structure  behind  which 
the  torchlit  politics  of  Hamlet  pro- 
ceed. It  both  creates  a sense  of  two 
worlds  and  gives  the  piny  itself  a 
physical  lightness  I've  rarely  known 
it  to  possess. 

But  it  is  the  acting  which  is  the 
evening’s  chief  delight.  And  again 
Francis  pushes  to  the  limit  the  con- 
trast between  the  ratiocinative 
Guildenstern  and  the  9lower-witled 
Rosencrantz.  Simon  Russell  Beale, 
who  simply  gets  better  all  the  time, 
plays  the  former  in  college  scarf 
and  corduroys  like  some  intellectual 
high-flier  lumbered  with  a fidus 
Achates, 

Meanwhile  Adrian  Scarborough, 
with  beaky  profile  and  close-cropped 
hair,  touchingly  suggests  Rosen- 
crantz is  a likeable  mutt  who  can 
never  quite  keep  up  with  his  Socratic 
friend:  the  one  tiling  they  share  is  a 
keen  apprehension  of  death.  Alan 
Howard,  in  Caroline  spaniel-like 
black  wig,  also  lends  the  Player  King 
a wonderful  mixture  of  actorish  hau- 
teur and  moral  seediness. 


Reinventing 
the  classics 

OBITUARY 

Shura  Cherkassky 

SHURA  CHERKASSKY,  who  has 
died  aged  8fi,  whs  often  de- 
scribed ns  the  last  Romantic  pianist, 
the  standard-bearer  of  a virtuoso 
tradition  which  was  essentially 
Russian  and  East  European.  He 
wasn’t  the  first  and  won't  be  the  last 
to  be  described  in  that  way,  yet  for 
once  the  platitude  — that  he  was 
unique  and  specially  loved  by  his 
audiences  — rings  true. 

Cherkassky  was  born  in  Odessa, 
the  only  child  of  professional  par- 
ents: his  father  was  a dentist,  his 
mother  a pianist.  He  was  first  taught 
by  his  mother,  and  after  the  family 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1023  had  lessons  with  the  great  Pol- 
ish-born pianist  Josef  Hofmann, 
who  had  been  a pupil  of  the  leg- 
endary Anton  Rubinstein.  Hofmann 
encouraged  Cherkassky  to  give 
public  recitals  while  still  studying, 
which  accounts,  possibly,  for 
Cherkassky's  insatiable  appetite  for 
public  appearances  in  later  life.  I11 
his  eighties  he  whs  still  giving  up  to 
nine  concerts  a month  un  several 
continents.  Hi*  loved  travelling  ami 
the  concert  platform  was  his  ele- 
ment. 

He  insult-  his  debut  in  Baltimore 
in  I'.d  and  loured  Australia.  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa  five  years 
later,  followed  by  concerts  tw 
France  and  England. 

The  turning  point  came  jusi  after 
the  second  world  war  when  he  ac- 
cepted a date  in  Hamburg  and  was 
compared  to  Horowitz  and  Rach- 
maninov. His  European  reputation 
grew,  mid  In*  math-  his  bast*  in  Nut. 
Gradually  he  became  well  known  in 
Britain  ami  from  his  late  fifties  lie 
rented  a suite  in  (he  White  House 
residential  hotel  near  Regent’s  I’ark 
in  London.  "1  prefer  room  service," 
la- said. 

Though  Cherkassky  was  never 
short  of  concern)  dales  once  his  ca- 
reer nourished,  conductors  found 
him  disconcerting  because  his  in- 
Inprelations  were  unpredictable. 
He  admitted  he  would  play  oneway 
in  rehearsal,  then  do  things  quite 
differently  in  the  concert.  Spontane- 
ity was  the  key  to  his  fascination  as 
an  artist. 

Cherkassky’s  technical  prowess 
Inis  often  been  remarked  on,  yet 
while  he  frequently  played  flamboy- 
ant works  like  IJszt's  B minor 
Sonata  and  Hungarian  Rhapsodies, 
he  always  seemed  to  play  well 
within  his  capacity,  never  forcing 
his  tone  or  trying  to  impress  with 
noisy  feats  of  athleticism.  His  sound 
had  a sumptuous,  cushioned 
quality.  Melodies  floated  and  details 
in  inner  parts  would  surface  unex- 
pectedly. 

Cherkassky  was  not  fond  of 
recording  in  a studio,  yet 
warmed  to  Nimbus’s  policy  of  long 
takes,  and  his  discography  is  sub- 
stantial and  representative  of  his  en- 
tire range.  His  80th  birthday  recital 
in  Carnegie  Hall  (in  reality  his  82nd 
as  for  a long  time  he  had  knocked  a 
couple  of  years  off  his  age)  was 
recorded  live  by  Decca,  which  in 
1994  and  1995  also  brought  out 
eight  CDs  of  his  other  recitals;  a 
ninth  CD  is  due  out  this  year. 


Adrian  Jack 


Shura  Cherkassky,  pianist,  barn 
October  7, 1909;  died  December 
27, 1995 
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The  unbearable 
Dutchness  of  being 


Ed  Vulllamy  on  the  first 
exhibitionofVermeer's 
paintings  for  300  years 

JOHANNES  VERMEER  holds 
mi  inimitable  place  among 
painters.  He  commands  an  al- 
most obsessive  affection,  from 
chocolate-box-tops  to  die  deepest 
crannies  of  academe.  He  paints 
scenes  from  everyday  life  composed 
with  disarming  intimacy,  which  linve 
become  ns  familiar  as  the  work  of 
Van  Gogh  or  Leonardo.  Vermeer 
raptures  episodes  tiiat  echo  (hose  in 
our  own  lives  of  which  we  are  barely 
aware,  but  which,  in  these  paintings, 
we  sublimated  and  made  poetic. 

And  yet,  in  Vermeer,  things  are 
rarely  as  they  seem.  Proust  called 
. him  "the  forever  unknown".  The  first 
historian  to  establish  his  ftuue  out- 
side Holland,  Theophile  Thore,  de- 
scribed him  as  the  “Sphynx"  among 
artists.  Stylistically,  he  defies  defini- 
tion. His  technical  mastery  baffles 
and  intrigues.  And  perhaps  most  re- 
markable of  (dl,  this  enigmatic  fame 
derives  from  a minimal  oeuvre  of 
only  31  existing  paintings,  plus  five 
contested  attributions.  They  cover  a 
narrow  range  of  subject  matter  and 
must  are  very  small  in  size. 

The  mystique  becomes  a univer- 
sal query  ou  the  cool  but  passionate 
Raze  from  Girl  With  A Pearl  Ear- 
ring: what  did  Vermeer  really  paint, 
and  why? 

For  300  years  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  try  to  answer  these  questions 
without  crossing  frontiers  and  conti- 
nents to  visit  Vermeer’s  few  and  scat- 
tered paintings.  The  last  time  a 
significant  number  of  his  works  were 
; assembled  was  for  a posthumous 
I auction  in  Amsterdam  in  1090.  when 
1 21  were  gathered  for  sale.  But  now 
Hie  same  number  have  been  brought  i 
together  by  the  Washington  National 
Gallery  for  the  first  Vermeer  exhibi- 
tion, which  conies  home  to  The 
Hague  in  March,  on  the  tercente- 
nary of  the  Amsterdam  auction. 

The  project  has  been  propelled 
by  one  man,  Arthur  Win-clock,  the 
Washington  gallery's  curator  for 
Northern  Baroque  painting,  but  bet- 
tor described  as  “Mr  Vermeer". 
Wheelock  has  worked  since  1988  to 
assemble  these  paintings,  and  at  the 
snow's  opening  he  displays  the  ner- 
vous excitement  of  a man  whose 
; jjfe  is  going  into  labour.  The  pivotal 
j ' *w  Of  Delft,  from  The  Hague,  was 
deemed  unfit  to  travel,  and  released 
only  after  a special  conference  by 
experts  from  five  countries,  The  ex- 
hibition only  happened  because  in- 
I trance  is  underwritten  by  the 
government  in  America. 

. ,ne.  °f  the  most  adventurous  ar- 
w-7u.is  0ie  Writing  A Letter 
V|ui  Her  Maid,  from  Dublin,  just  two 
years  back  from  a seven-year  excur- 
Non  through  the  terrorist  and  drug- 
frolicking  underworlds. 

Vermeer's  life  is  as  opaque  to  die 
jes  of  history  as  his  painting.  He 
t Si*  .,m  8011  of  n publican  in 

in., i himself  bKame  an 

in  roro’ried  Catharina  Bolnes 
.,  , "nd  later  that  year  entered 

^ painters'  guild  of  St  Luke.  He  had 
children  and  died  suddenly  in 
C1^edlPnly  42.  having  — we 
. m his  widow’s  deposition  — 
inin  'In*i  0Wn-  He  had  lapsed 
1 1 i-i  T'pV  decadence". 

k ” ' lh|s  exhibition,  Vermeer  had 
mpn  ■n!aw/1  k°m  obscurity  by  two 
^ - the  first  was  the  French  critic 


and  politician  Thore,  who,  during 
the  1850s,  stumbled  upon  the  View 
Of  Delft  (which  had  gone  on  public- 
display  30  years  earlier)  and  the 
1690  Amsterdam  auction  list.  En- 
tranced, be  spent  his  20  years  of  po- 
litical exile  tracing  Vermeer's  work. 

More  recently,  a Yale  economist. 

J M Montias,  has  written  an  archival 
thriller,  charting  Vermeer's  and 
Catliarina's  extended  families,  and 
thereby  fragments  of  his  own  life.  It 
is  a wonder  that  Vermeer  survived  on 
such  a sparse  output,  in  times  when 
painters  were  notoriously  prolific, 
churning  out  work  with  the  help  of 
large  workshops.  Montias  calcu- 
lates that  Vermeer  can  have  sold 
only  two  or  three  paintings  a year. 

Tills  was  the  springtime  of  the 
Dutch  nation,  born  out  of  a war  of 
independence  against  Spain.  Young 
Holland  was  self-conscious  that  it 
was  die  model  of  liberty,  virtuous 
capitalism  nnd  northern  nation- 
hood. Vermeer  shared  this  moral 
patriotism,  us  is  clear  (rum  the  bold 
maps  that  line  (he  walls  of  many 
paintings.  The  View  Of  Delft 
proudly  portrays  his  home  town, 
nnd  was  described  by  Proust  as  The 
mast  beautiful  picture  in  tile  world". 

It  is  fitting  (lint  Proust  under- 
stood Vermeer’s  proud  statement 
about  Delft  in  this  surreal  manner. 
’Lite  cityscape  is  glorious  but  sjh-c- 
tral  and  strange  in  the  pale  light  of 
an  unseen,  timeless  suit.  In  its  resis- 
tance to  absolutism  — Catholic  and 
Calvinist  — Holland  created  sin 
aperture  for  dichotomy  and  enigma 
as  well  as  freedom.  Fur  Vermeer, 
such  tensions  were  heightened  — 
because  he  was  a Protestant  who 
converted  to  Catholicism  in  order  to 
marry  (his  mother-in-law  was  a 
weighty  Jesuit). 

The  best  history  book  to  be  writ- 
ten for  years,  Simon  Schama's  Em- 
barrassment Of  Riches,  opens  with 
i a fanfare:  “It  is  the  peculiar  genius 
of  the  Dutch  to  seem,  at  the  same 
I time,  familiar  and  incomprehensi- 
ble." This  is  the  essence  of  Vermeer 
and  the  dichotomy  that  emerges  as 
we  view,  for  the  first  time,  an  exhibi- 
tion from  Vermeer's  oeuvre. 

So  what  does  Vermeer  paint?  Ho  1 
paints  light.  His  hues,  luminosity 
and  shadows  are  extraordinary  — 
he  is  one  of  the  few  artists  to  under- 
stand die  transparency  of  shadow. 
In  Vermeer,  light  creates  mood,  be 
it  diffuse,  direct  or  reflected,  soft  or 
lambent,  cold  and  still  or  warmly  ra- 
diant. In  his  vernacular  scenes,  Ver- 
meer paints  mainly  women  to  whom 
men,  if  they  are  present,  play  a sub- 
sidiary role.  He  paints  love  letters 
and  their  recipients.  He  paints  wine- 
drinking  and  music-making  and 
women  engaged  in  wholesome  pur- 
suits such  as  pouring  milk  or  lace- 
making.  Vermeer's  realism  is  so 
accomplished  that  it  is  often  called 
"photographic".  That  is  the  pleasing 
surface  of  things. 

It  is . important  what  Vermeer 
does  not  paint.  Time  and  time  again, 
he  takes  a popular  genre  and  re- 
moves the  narrative  context,  leaving 
tlie  central  players  in  sparse  sur- 
roundings, undefined  by  motivating 
events.  Thi9  leaves  the  mood  of  a 
work  as  its  dominant  quality  and 
frees  the  subject  in  time,  if  not  in 
space. 

, Then  there  is  the  matter  of  illu- 
sion. Until  tite  invention  , of  photo- 
graphy, "the  imitation  of  nature" 
assumed  almost  liturgical-  signifi- 
icanee  at  various  junctions  in  aes- 
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l)i> tail  from  Girl  With  A Pearl  Earring  ( 1 6G5-l>6) 


tlv-tic  theory.  But  among  (lie  Dutch 
this  notion  was  elastic,  nature  nnd 
mathematics,  once  fully  understood, 
could  be  worked  on  fur  effect.  'Hie 
theorist  Saiu  van  Hoogsiiaieu  wrote 
that  the  perfect  [tainting  was  "like  a 
mirror  of  Nature  in  which  things  tiiat  I 
are  not  (here  appear  to  be  there". 

The  Music  Lesson  depicts  a 
favourite  subject  which  Vermeer 
strips  of  usual  details:  keyboard, 
playing  hands  or  manuscript  He 
warps  perspective  to  create  a vast 
space  surrounding  the  couple.  Light 
falls  selectively  and  illogically.  Ver- 
meer paints  die  pupil  with  her  back 
to  us,  but  the  mirror  above  the  vir-  | 
ginal  shows  her  face  and  also  the  leg 
of  Vermeer's  easel,  which,  of  course, 
fails  to  appear  in  the  scene  itself. 

rHERE  is  one  Vermeer  map, 
in  the  Allegory  Of  Painting 
(unfortunately  missing  from 
this  exhibition),  which  depicts  not 
the  seven  provinces  of  the  contem- 
porary Dutch  republic  but  — 
poignantly  — the  resplendent  17  of 
Renaissance  times.  Vermeer  and 
the  Renaissance:  an  intriguing  but 
logical  association,  for  Vermeer's 
technique,  his  mathematical  trick- 
ery, die  challenging  stares,  and 
spectral  sense  of  mood  have  a pre- 
decessor Piero  della  Francesca. 

Almost  alone  among  Renaissance 
painters,  della  Francesca  paints 
those  keen  eyes  tiiat  stare,  chal- 
lenge and  spark  a silent,  inner  con- 
versation; the  same  hallmarks  as 
Vermeer.  Indeed,  both  artists  seem 
to  paint  silepce,  there  is  barely  any 
suggestion  of  sound.  As  we  view  tlie 
collection,  there  is  more  that  links 
theqe  two,  thereby  Illuminating  Ver- 
meer’s mystery, 

Silence  ancj  tite  power  of  mood 
are  also  achieved  by  mathematics. 
The  Renaissance  masters  turned 
geometry  from  a craft  into  tlie  lib- 
eral arts  of  perspective  and  disegno. 
Della  Francesca  used  mathematical 
constructions  which  speak  to  the 
1 subconscious  to  create  strange,  icy 
stillness  iu  his  didactic  paintings. 


He  composed  illogical  but  impactful 
constructions,  such  us  three  differ- 
ent eye-levels  in  the  Resurrection  uf 
Christ. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Vermeer 
went  to  Italy,  ami  no  evidence  that  lie 
did  not;  some  experts  believe  lie 
trained  there.  Bui  die  influence  of 
Italian  masters  blew  nt  gale  force 
across  17th  century  Dutch  painting. 
And  there  is  every  indication  that 
Vermeer  was  bewitched  by  the  Ital- 
ians’ mathematical  treatises  and 
their  applications  to  painting,  optics 
and  cartography.  He  used  an  Italian 
camera  obscurtt  device,  which  pro- 
jected an  image  through  a pin-hole. 

Surveying  tlie  assembled  work  in 
Washington,  one  realises  the  degree 
to  which  Piero-esque  trickery,  using 
mathematics  for  thematic  effect,  is 
fundamental  to  Vermeer.  But  why? 
Slowly,  a single  theme  emerges,  in 
different  ways,  in  different  settings. 
The  Woman  Writing  A Letter  sits  at 
her  desk,  set  in  an  ingenious  geo- 
metrical design:  between  tliree  rec- 
tangular  shapes,  of  which  two  are 
almost  identical.  The  third,  largest 
rectangle  is  an  obscure  jtainting- 
within-a-painting,  reaching  across 
the  picture  and  finishing  at  the 
golden  section.  The  woman  looks 
up.  straight  at  us.  Her  expression 
does  not  imply  an  unwelcome  inter- 
ruption. Everything  in  this  painting 
— the  business  of  her  letter,  her  er- 
mine jacket,  a string  of  pearls  — is 
subordinate  to  the  moment,  for 
which,  in  this  instance,  you  are  re- 
sponsible. What  this  painting  depicts 
is  the  moment  itself. 

In  Woman  Holding  A Balance, 
Wheelock  was  first  to  observe,  tlie 
Madonna-l!ke  figure  is  not  weighing 
gold  or  pearls,  as  wqs  presumed  for 
centuries,  but  nothing.  All  that  fills 
the  scales  are  two  drops  of  light 
(how  fitting  that  one  qf  Vermeer's 
most  metaphysical  paintings  should 
involve  weighing  light).  And  tlie 
woman's  pivptal  significance  is 
achieved  by  a vivid  trick  with  light. 
She  is  bathed  in  an  intense,  illogical, 
crystalline  light  to  dramatic  compo- 


sitional anti  thematic  effect.  Her  de- 
meanour is  one  of  peace  with  herself 
which  echoes  the  balance  struck 
with  the  scales.  There  is  an  articu- 
lated religious  analogy:  the  painliug- 
within-a-painting  depicts  the  Last 
Judgment,  balancing  the  scales  of  di- 
vine justice.  Tlie  woman's  balance  is 
an  intimate  echo  of  the  Apocalypse, 
her  own  secular,  temporal  account 
of  God's  eternal  judgment.  So  tlie 
most  striking  thing  about  this  paint- 
ing is  the  moment,  in  contrast  to  the 
scene  on  the  wall  that  marks  the  end 
of  dine.  Tlie  balance  has  just  been 
struck.  It  could  be  disrupted  by  the 
slightest  breath  or  movement.  Tlie 
woman's  right  hand  with  its 
stretched  little  finger  is  in  a careful 
but  fleeting  position  required  to  hold 
the  balance,  while  the  fingers  of  her 
right  hand  press  sturdily  on  the 
table,  suggesting  permanence.  Tlie 
woman  appears  pregnant,  throwing 
this  painted  moment  forward  into 
the  future. 

The  scholarly  Geographer  wears 
academic  attire  and  has  mound  him 
the  equipment  he  needs  for  measur- 
ing mankind’s  world  — compasses, 
books,  u globe.  These  things  locate 
him  in  time  and  in  proud  Holland. 
Bill  he  has  looked  up  from  this 
place  and  from  these  tilings,  dis- 
tracted trout  within.  By  what?  We  do 
not  know,  but  we  sense  that  this  has 
just  happened  at  tite  moment  of  our 
“nr rival”,  and  this  coincidence  in 
lime  gives  the  [minting  its  dy- 
namism. not  the  apparatus  of  schol- 
arship. 

e'  UT  WHAT  aln mi  lilt-  Girl 
Willi  A Pearl  Mur  ring,  icon  of 
the  ms  si -milled  work,  brimful 
with  contradict  ions?  A series  uf 
questions  occur:  has  >U<  just  turned 
iter  head  towards  us.  anticlockwise, 
or  is  she  about  to  turn  away?  Is  uur 
communion  with  this  allusive  figure 
about  tu  co 1 1 ii nencc  or  about  to  con- 
clude? Is  tills  mesmerising  glance  a 
greeting  or  a farewell?  Pier  lucid 
eyes  catch  yours  for  a fleeting  mo- 
ment that  seems  to  have  lasted  for- 
ever. The  girl  is  at  once  defiant  and 
vulnerable,  sexual  and  chaste,  si- 
multaneously constituted  of  desire 
and  confrontation.  Already,  tite  por- 
trait is  playing  tricks  with  time. 
Does  her  half-open  mouth  mean 
tiiat  she  is  about  to  speak,  or  has  | 
spoken?  Tlie  answer  seems  to  be 
both,  at  the  very  same  moment. 

Wlint  is  "a  moment"?  It  is  a mea- 
surement of  the  Unmeasurable,  a 
unit  of  time.  It  was  lime  itself  tiiat 
Piero  was  painting,  an  enterprise 
that  marked  him  out  from  his  own 
time.  He  is  called  the  moat  "mod- 
ern" of  die  old  masters.  By  modern 
we  usually  , mean  timeless,  and  by 
timeless,  we  mean  that  he  speaks  to 
our  time.  And  what  better  way  to 
generate  r sense  of  timelessness 
than  by  painting  time  itself. 

In  Vermeer,  the  enterprise  re- 
curs. The  eternal  .is  made  of  passing . 
moments,  and  passing  moments  be- 
come eternaL  Our  lives  are  not  built 
from  a aeries  of  photographic  snap- 
shots without  past  or  future.  And 
nor  are  Vermeer's  paintings.  They 
are  composed  of  counterpoint  be- 
tween the  present,  past  and  future, 
making  them  in  their  way  — 
more'  "life-like"  than  . any  photo- 
graph... The  most  remarkable  of  all 
die  things  thnt  Vermeer  paints  is 
: time  itself. 

' The  Vermeer  Exhibition  shows  at 
the  National  Gallsry,  Washington 
DC.  until  February  1 1 ; and  at  the 
Maurttshuls,  The  Hague,  from 
March  1 -June  2.  Tickets  for  the 
MauritaMa  must  bp  booked  lor  a 
specific  date  and  time.  Order  forms 
from:  Netherlands  Board  of  Tourism, 
PO  Box  523,  London  SW1 E 6NT  . 
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She  who  reigns  but  does  not  rule . . . Two  new  books  provide  a layperson's  guide  to  the  constitution 

Pain  in  the  body  politic 


David  Miliband 

Tie  Hidden  Wiring:  Unearthing  the 
British  Constitution 
by  Peter  Hennessy 
Gollancz  261  pp  £1 7 .99 

The  Monarchy  and  the  Constitution 
by  Vernon  Bogdanor 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press 328pp 
Cl  9.99 


/T  USED  to  be  a standard  family 
joke  tViat  no  constitutional  row 
would  be  complete  without  the 
appearance  of  Norman  St  John 
Stevas.  now  Lord  St  John  of  Fawsley, 
to  re-assure  the  nation  that  all  was 
well.  Parliamentary  mischief  or 
royal  mishap,  Lord  St  John  would  be 
there,  precedent  at  the  ready.  hi6 
unctuous  loyalty  representing  the 
Panglossian  school  of  constitutional 
commentary. 

Today,  however,  this  sort  of  con- 
stitutional scholarship  won’t  wash. 
Blind  defence  of  the  status  quo  is 
out,  the  demand  for  political  institu- 
tions to  justify  themselves  very 
much  in. 

Politicians  are  ranked  with  jour- 
nalists and  estate  agents  when  it 
conies  to  public  trust-  Arid  there  is  a 
pervasive  sense  that  our  political 
structures  do  not  produce  good  gov- 
ernment. Far  from  being  b diversion 
from  real  politics,  political  reform  Is 
now  essential. 

Peter  Hennessy,  journalist  and 
constitutional  scholar,  is  the  Bob 
Woodward  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, searching  after  Well-hidden 
truths  at  the  hear  t of  British  govern- 
ment. Following  his  successful  in- 
vestigations of  the  Cabinet  and 
Whitehall,  Hennessy  sets  out  to  ex- 
plain how  the  whole  of  our  govern- 
ing system  fits  together.  He  takes 
. u|  through  the  five  centres  of  power 
— monarchy,  premiership,  cabinet, 
Whitehall  and  Parliament.  The 
resulC  he  fcays.  Is  a layperson’s 
futile  to  the  constitutional  DNA. 
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What  Hennessy  describes  is  a 
political  system  struggling  to  func- 
tion effectively.  The  Prime  Minister, 
he  says,  needs  to  be  a “grotesque 
composite  freak”  — the  brains  of 
Asquith,  the  dedication  of  Peel,  the 
style  of  Macmillan  and  more  — to 
do  the  job.  Cabinet,  Hennessy 
writes,  is  not  able  to  ploy  the 
decision-making  role  that  the  text- 
books envisage. 

Parliament,  meanwhile,  is 
scarcely  nble  to  reform  itself,  let 
alone  check  the  executive.  And,  he 
says,  the  political  role  of  the 
monarch  is  unclear  — so  much  so 
that  shortly  before  the  1992  election 
there  was  a desperate  scramble  to 
prepare  for  an  inconclusive  result. 
Only  the  civil  service  is  given  a 
clean-lsh  bill  of  health  — and  that 
remains  demoralised,  ground  down 
by  politicians  who  want  their  preju- 
dices confirmed. 

Hennessy  cites,  twice.  Professor 
John  Griffith’s  dictum  that,  in  the 
UK,  "the  Constitution  is  whst 
happens".  Yet  what  happens  is,  on 
Hennessy's  reading,  driven  far  too 
much  by  events  and  far  too  little  by 
strategy. 

Difficult  questions  are  avoided, 
relatively  trivial  ones  dealt  with.  The 
urgent  drives  out’  the  important. 
And  still  unresolved  is  the  question 
of  whether  politics  and  politicians 
have  the  power  to  shape  political 
structure  to  deliver  policy,  or 
whether,  in  fact,  the  system  pro- 
vides the  rules,  politics  merely  the 
players. 

■ MERNON  BOGDANOR,  in  The 
mw  Monarchy  And  The  Constitu- 
flr  tion,  looks  at  one  enduring 
part  of  this  structure.  He  argues 
that  constitutional  monarchy  pro- 
vides tile  right  framework  for  the 
safe  conduct  of  democratic  politics. 
His  is  not  so  much  a work  of  ex- 
tensive  demystification  — the  press 
has  In  recent  years  more  than  taken 
care  of  that  — as  exliaustive  expla- 
nation.  , ’ 

Dr  Bogdanor  has  written  a defihi- 
:tive  treatment  of,  the  role  of  the 
. British  monarch,  someone  who,  as 
he  and  Hennessy  both'  put  jt, 

. **relgn£  but  iloes  not'  rule".  His  book . 
; is  partLhistor'y  and  part  political  sci- 
ence, ‘a  heritable  JErsklne  May  bf 
; monarchical  practice. 

Given' what  Hennessy  describes 
! as  “fluidity  surrounding  tile  bundle 
, of  cusfoita,  precedent  and  procedure 
| at  the  very  heart  of  th'e  Constitu- 
tion", It  shbdTd  be  required  reading 
for  aspirant  rtibnaffchs,  , * ' ' ( " 
i Bigdinor  rtmjfs^ , cbMp'rehen- 
' stveljf  feoss  die  sorereigtiVfone; 
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tions.  Rules  of  succession,  relations 
with  the  church,  finance  and  the 
civil  list  are  ail  covered,  as  is  the 
history  of  the  monarch's  relation- 
ship with  the  Commonwealth. 
Dogged  readers  will  find  that  the 
smallest  country  of  which  the 
Queen  is  head  of  state  is  the  South 
Pacific  island  ofTuvalu. 

Bogdnnor’s  case  is  that  far  from 
being  merely  the  ceremonial  part  uf 
the  constitution  identified  by  Bage- 
hot  a century  ago,  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  is  central  to  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  unwrit- 
ten constitution.  ’‘Constitutional 
monarchy  is  a form  of  government 
that  ensures,  not  conservatism,  but 
legitimacy  . . . The  fundamental 
case  for  constitutional  monarchy  is 
that,  under  it.  the  head  of  state  is 
free  of  party  ties." 

Of  course,  says  Bogdanor,  the 
monarchy  could  be  reformed.  He 
thinks  the  ban  on  a Roman  Catholic 
(or  someone  married  to  a Roman 
Catholic)  occupying  the  throne  of- 
fensive, wants  the  law  of  succession 
reformed  to  make  it  gender-neutral, 
and  is  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  a 
secularised  monarchy. 

He  thinks  the  monarchy  has  al- 
ways found  the  capacity  to  mod- 
ernise. The  Imperial  monarchy  of 
Victoria  wns  transformed  into  the 
family  monarchy  of  the  two  most  re- 
cent Georges.  He  now  suggests  a 
practical  monarchy,  using  the 
power  of  symbolic  position  to 
further  practical  goals  — standing 
up  against  social  Exclusion,  for 
example. 

Hennessy  quotes  R H Tawney  to 
the  effect  that  the  UK  accepted 
democracy  as  a convenience,  like 
an,  improved  telephone  system. 
Bogdanor’s  thesis  is  that  monarchy 
and  democracy  are  natural  allies, 
stability  arid  change  Finely  bal- 
anced to  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is 
therefore  ironic  that , today  both 
monarchy  and  politics  face  more 
pressure  for  change,  and  niore  pop-’ 
ular  scepticism,’  than  at,  any  time 
; this  century. 

■ The  “good  chaps"  theory  of  con- 
stitutional practice  highlighted  by 
Hennessy  — the  theory  .flint  people 
in  powet-  will  do  the  light  thing; 
> when  the  tiriie  conies  — • Wns  not  de- 
signed for  an. age  where  a’  forpier 
i Master  of  the  Rolls  thill  ks  the  Home 
Secretary  is  behaving  like  a despot. 
Too  ill  any  chaps  have  shown  them- 
’ selves  Hof  to  be  good  at  ’ill.  Arid  ill 
any  case’,  yriiat  sort  of  way  is  that  to 
rtmacountrjr? ‘ ' 
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Women  on  the  Margins:  Three 
17th-Century  Lives 
by  Natalie  Zemon  Davis 
Belknap/Harvard  University  Press 
360pp  Cl  5.95 

/INTERVIEWED  Natalie  Davis  a 
year  ago.  She  lives  in  Princeton 
but  was  in  Oxford  as  a visiting 
professor.  We  talked  about  her  early 
life  as  a leftwing  activist,  about  the 
writing  that  has  made  her  one  of  the 
most  important  social  historians  of 
her  generation,  and  about  her  film 
work  (she  wrote  The  Return  Of  Mar- 
tin Guerre).  It  struck  me  then  that 
she  talks  in  stories:  a question  about 
political  correctness  was  answered 
with  a flow  of  campus  tales;  another 
about  film  by  way  of  some  fairly  de- 
tailed plot  summaries.  She  is  fluent 
and  witty  and  listening  to  her  can  be 
a delight,  but  it  is  also  slightly  frus- 
trating for  anyone  looking  for  easy 
answers.  Much  the  same  can  be 
said  about  her  new  book. 

Women  On  The  Margins  is  the 
study  of  three  17th  century  “fem- 
mes fortes”,  at  least  two  of  whom 
were,  like  Davis  herself,  consum- 
mate storytellers.  Taken  together, 
she  hopes  they  will  reveal  some- 
thing about  the  opportunities  and 
limits  upon  women  of  the  period, 
but  she  is  characteristically  loath  in 
draw  any  conclusions. 

The  first  is  Marie  de  L' I near  na- 
tion, founder  ami  Mother  Superior 
uf  the  first  Ursuline  convent  :md 
school  for  girts  in  North  America. 
She  was  born  at  Tours  in  I59P  and 
married  off  early  to  a silk-maker 
who  died,  leaving  her  with  one  son. 
In  her  widowhood  9he  became  sub- 
ject to  visions  and  recorded  her 
ecstasies  "in  words  of  fire".  She 
took  on  a spiritual  director,  slept  on 
planks  and  lacerated  herself  with 
nettles.  So  far,  there  was  perhaps 
not  much  to  distinguish  her  from 
millions  of  o there  swept  up  by  Ihe 
Counter-Reformation.  But  Marie 
was  far  from  typical.  While  her  son 
was  still  a child,  she  abandoned  the 
world  for  the  newly  formed  Ursu- 
line convent  at  Tours,  where  she 
rapidly  discovered  in  herself  re- 
markable skills  as  a teacher,  linguist 
and  writer. 

The  world  of  the  convent  proved 
too  small  f6r  Marie  and.  as  she  de- 
scribes in  a memoir  written  near  the 
end  of  her  life,  she  formed  a plan  for 
converting  the  femmes  sauvages  of 
the  New  World.  Despite  opposition 
from  many  of  her  male  superiors, 
she  found  wealthy  backers  for  her 
scheme  and  soon  was  presiding  over 
a convent  arid  mission  in  Quebec. 
Where  male  missionaries  remained 
contemptuous  of  Amerindians  even 
after  they  had  converted.  Marie 
learnt  Iroquoian  and  Algonquin,  and 
took  pleasure  in  conversing  with  her 
proteges,  in  many  ways  preferring 
them  to  the' French. 

Davis’s  second  subject,  'Glikl, 
daughter  of  Judah  Leib,  had,  like 
Marie,  no  formal  education  but  nev- 
ertheless is  the  author  of  the  first 
i autobiography  of  a Jewish  woman 
! that  has  come  down  (6  us.  She  was 
Ibo^n  In*  Hnmbiifg  th  1646,  married 
while  still  a child,  and  with  her, 
trader  hilshafld  had  L4  Children  of 
I her  own.  After  his  e'aHy  death,  she 
I set' up  a shop ‘manufacturing  stock-, 
mgs'  and  trading  in  jewels  and 
: worked  hard  at  finding  suitable  part- 
i n£re  for  tiei*  children.  Her  peven  vol- 
umes 6f  Yiddish .autobiography,  are 
ari’ unusual  mixing  6f  memoir  and 
| parable.  Her  concerns  — class  and 
religion  — teVcal’  a woman  charac- 
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tensile  of  her  time  and  class.  It  is  a 
chronicle  of  joys  and  sorrows,  based 
around  life  and  death,  wealth  and 
honour,  exile  and  homecoming.  Yet 
Davis  finds  something  distinctive  In 
the  wny  Glikl  uses  story-telling  to 
give  meaning  to  her  suffering  and  to 
remonstrate  with  God. 

Davis's  final  woman,  Maria 
Sibylla  Merian,  was  the  most  Inde- 
pendent of  the  three.  She  was  an  Il- 
lustrator, born  a year  after  Glikl, 
into  n family  of  Lutheran  artists  in 
Frankfurt  By  13  she  wa9  already 
observing  and  drawing  insects,  and 
at  32,  married  with  two  children, 
she  published  her  wonderful  Trans- 
formation And  Singular  Flowerfood 
Of  Caterpillars.  Shortly  after,  she 
seems  to  have  undergone  some  sort 
of  religious  conversion,  left  her  hus- 
band and  joined  the  ascetic  com- 
mune of  the  Labadists.  Unlike 
Marie  de  L’incar  nation,  though,  her 
zeal  waned,  and  after  five  yeare  she 
departed  for  Amsterdam,  where  she  • 
became  a prominent  teacher,  artist  j 
and  naturalist.  In  her  fifties  she 
made  a brave  and  entirely  uncon- 
ventional expedition  to  the  Dutch 
colony  of  Surinam,  where  she  spent 
two  years  discovering,  breeding  and 
recording  its  plants  and  insects.  Re- 
turning to  Amsterdam,  she  pub- 
lished the  henuii fully-illustrated  [ 
Metamorphosis  t)f  The  Insects  uf 
Suriname.  Her  wny  «>f  rlepidii.y  \ 
plants  mid  inserts  wa«  singular,  and. 
Davis  suggests,  nwnl  soim-thing  n> 
h**r  sex:  whnv  her  male  ouWemjxv 1 
i nries  >aw  specimens  in  isolation.  I 
Merian  depleted  animals  in  their 
natural  habitat  mu)  followed  them 
through  their  life  cycle. 

HER  BOOK  on  Surinam  also 
subtly  questioned  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  Euro- 
i penn  colonisation  rested  — she 
listened  to  the  native  populations, 
and  implicitly  criticised  the  condi- 
tions of  slaves.  Her  vision  was  eco-  <• 
logical  and  ethnographic. 

Davis’s  finely  wrought  book  works 
as  a triptych;  each  life  is  closely  ob- 
served. but  thrown  into  relief  by  its 
relation  to  the  others.  Where  Mane 
de  LTncavnation’s  minimised  the  dif- 
ferences between  herself  and  the 
Amerindians,  Merian  was  sensitive 
to  their  peculiarity;  Glikl  identified 
with  her  family.  Marie  experienced 
hers  as  a burden;  Merian’s  faith 
waned,  Glikl's  remained  steady, 

But  there  were  affinities,  too.  At 
the  most  fundamental  level,  all 
three  were  determined  women  wn° 
asserted  the  self  “against  what  lue 
had  meted  out";  all  tiiree  were  sum- 
moned, in  true  J7th  century  ®sfr 
ion,  “by  sudden  spiritual  °Pei*ir£'  : 
Above  all,  they  were  open  to  foe#*, 
ries  other  people  tell  about  the* 
selves,  arid  ignored  establish^  | 
literary  and  artistic  genres  in  favour  ^ 
of  unorthodox  hybrids-.  ' • .i'! 

. These  traits,  are  also  the  leacung' 

• features  of  Davis's  qwri  writ  “ 

: there  is  a Bense  in  which  each  of  me  | 
lives  she  described  has  somelWfl? 
of  Davis  in  it  After  a whtle  ypo  ^ 
•alise  9he  is  offering  them  as  mw. , 

— or  even  vindications 

sort  of  close  observation  aha  $ , ai  . 
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Jenny  Turner 

The  Curious  Enlightenment  of 
Professor  Caritas 
by  Steven  Lukes 
\ferso  261  pp  £14.95 

STEVEN  LUKES  has,  for 
many  years,  been  one  of 
Britain's  top  left-liberal  politi- 
cal philosophers.  Usually,  he  writes 
sober,  historical  studies  of  rational- 
ity and  relativism,  Marxism  and 
morality,  all  the  big  left-liberal  politi- 
cal theory  themes.  And  yet,  the  man 
has  now  published  his  first  novel  — 
and  it  has  a talking  owl  in  it. 

A middle-aged,  liberal  historian 
wakes  up  one  morning  to  find  him- 
self arrested  by  the  secret  police. 
His  crime?  The  military  junta  has 
Identified  him  as  a propagandist  in 
the  cause  of  Optimism,  the  evil 
ideology  which  says  there  is  always 
a point  to  struggling  on.  And  the 
guerrillas  of  the  sinister  Visible 
Hand  have  identified  Caritas  as  a 
likely  subversive  too.  “You  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  Optimism,  yet  you 
never  took  that  responsibility  seri- 
ously. You  gave  us  hope,  but  you 
never  thought  it  part  of  your  task  to 
see  whether  that  hope  was  justi- 
fied," mutters  one  of  them  as  he 
springs  his  former  lecturer  from  jail. 

Under  cover  of  the  name  Pan- 
gloss, Caritas  is  to  travel  to  as  many 
different  political  regimes  as  he 
may  find.  Wherever  lie  visits,  be  it 
Ulilitaria  or  Communiiaria.  Libt-r- 
taria  or  the  Atlantis-like  Lgalilaria. 
he  is  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  so- 
cial fabric  he  finds  there.  Does  Can- 


tos take  on  his  role  impersonally? 
Not  a bit  of  it.  Even  as  he  is  flying 
from  university  to  university,  like  a 
refugee  from  a Malcolm  Bradbury 
bagatelle,  Caritas  knows  that  his 
beloved  son  is  risking  his  life  with 
the  Hand.  Even  his  daughter,  whose 
only  crime  is  to  be  an  active  de- 
fender of  the  most  minimal  human 
rights,  has  been  forced  into  hiding 
on  pain  of  torture  and  death. 

Readers  will  have  noticed  by  now 
the  odd  Enlightenment  in-joke  creep- 
ing in.  There  is  that  neat  reversal  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  even  nicer  one  of 
Adam  Smith's  old  Invisible  Hand  — 
supposedly  keeping  the  most  chaotic 
of  economies  all  spruce  and  sorted 
out  The  talking  owl  is  discovered  in 
the  shabby  township  of  Minerva,  just 
after  Caritas  has  eaten  an  omelette  at 
the  downbeat  Hegel  CRfe . . . Such  in- 
jokes  may  convey  two  important  sur- 
prises to  a reader  who  knows  about 
political  philosophy  only  in  its  dreary 
contemporary  form.  They  suggest 
that  great  philosophy  has  much  to  do 
with  images,  of  which  dial  darned 
owl  is  only  die  most  beautiful.  And 
they  suggest  that  political  theory  is  a 
thing  to  take  pleasure  in,  quite 
friendly  enough  a canon  to  enjoy  the 
odd  dig  in  Ihe  ribs. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  adven- 
tures, Caritas  is  sitting  in  his  cell, 
conducting  an  imaginary  chat  with 
Kant.  "Enlightenment.’’  says  Kant, 
“is  man's  emergence  from  his  self- 
incurred  immaturity.  'Ihe  motto  of 
enlightenment  is:  Have  the  courage 
to  use  your  own  understanding!”  If 
Lukes  makes  Kant  sound  as  bracing 
as  a present-day  cogniiive-bchav- 
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% Lucky  Stars 
by  Shirley  MacLalne 
Bantam  31 9pp  £16.99 

[poking  for  Gatsby;  My  Life 
by  Faye  Dunaway, 
with  Betsy  Sharkey 
IjyperCoNna  416pp  £1 6.99 

Q of  the  best  lines  of  the  year 
jt  tVnis  UP  in  Shirley  MacLaine’s 
techonate  but  exasperated  por- 
jait.  in  My  Lucky  Stars,  of  Robert 
hi  e?m’ whom  she  had  an  af- 
lh  ‘ « e U8ed  10  enjoy  asking  him 
^ “y*-  Just  to  get  a 
^fught  answer.  ... 

i MacLaine  is  shrewd  and  frank  on 
subject  of  acting  and  its 
°*  insecurity",  which  pro- 
k narcissistic  bp: 
yond  belief,  yet  afraid  of  the  mirror; 

'cerii„anXl0U^  Be^_reBard  makes  sin- 
Plava  m prob!em  any  actress 
E 8 T.fs  of  motional  brinkman- 
yi  ;Vitl!  leading  man. 

humS?6  18  unsPar*ng  on  her  own 
J rS*?*  include  learn- 

1 affair  ^ Vv**.Mob. 

I Monica n between 
Upland  and.her  husband.  .. 


. . On-eet  vignettes  reveal  a smart 
grasp  of  the  dark  currents  of  film 
making,  an  essentially  raw  and 
predatory  process,  as  shown  by  her 
account  of  how  she  and  two  other 
stars  rounded  on  a director  after 
sensing  his  weakness  and  went  for 
the  jugular,  i An  on^et  row  turned 
into  a pointless  two-and-a-half  hour 
quarrel  about  a move  that  had  to  do 
with  looking  out  of  the  window,  until 
"our  own  exhaustion  finally  wore.us 
down  apd  now  I can't  even  remem- 
ber if  we  looked  out  of  the:  window 
or  npt"  It  is  a shame  that, Mao 
Lalne’s  observations  are  wasted  on 
this  lucky  .dip  into  her  variable  ca- 
reer. She  is  sharp  when  it  cornea  to 
her  friendship,  with  Sinatra  and  the 
late  Dean  Martin  and  confirms  Mar- 
tin as  true  Menefreghista  — loosely 
meaning  someone  who  couldn’t  care 
less.;  At  his.peak  Martin  could  have 
had  anything  or  anyone;  yet,  for  all 
his  apparent  gregariousoess,  he  pro 
ferrecj  to  drink  alone  with  the  TV.  He 
once,  admonished  . Sinatra  in,  Mao 
Laine’s  presence  for  beating  up  a 
waiter  while  he  wns  trying  to  watch 
television, 

When  touring  for  the  last  time,  as 
old  men,  Sinatra  still  insisted  on 
ring-a-ding  fimq  after,  the  show,  but 


four  therapist,  that’s  because  much 
of  what  is  most  wise  about  psy- 
chotherapy comes  from  Kant  in  the 
first  place.  And  that’s  why  Kant, 
heaven  knows  how  many  ostensible 
philosophical  revolutions  later,  is 
still  Public  Friend  Number  One  in 
Lukes’s  comedy  of  ideas. 

Public  Friend  N umber  TWo?  That 
vision  of  the  total  connectedness  of 
all  human  endeavour,  heralded  by 
Hegel’s  squinty-faced  owl.  But  what 
sort  of  people  does  Carita9  find 
there,  between  Kant  and  Hegel,  to 
help  him  on  his  way?  In  the 
hideously  right-on  Communitaria,  it 
is  a bunch  of  nihilistic  students  who 
hide  out  in  their  college  study-bed- 
rooms, there  to  claim  their  freedom 
not  to  belong  to  anything  if  they 
don’t  want  to.  In  the  horribly  famil- 
iar free-market  hell  of  Libertarin,  it’s 
a group  of  troubled  souls  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  their  psychiatric 
heds.  And  then,  on  his  journey  to- 
wards the  future,  our  footsore  pro- 
fessor is  much  heartened  by  the 
sight  of  a bunch  of  nouveaux  hip- 
pies hanging  out  in  the  trees. 

In  this  book,  however,  the  re- 
fuseniks no  longer  find  themselves 
stranded  on  their  own.  A kindly  and 
cultured  old  gentleman  has  come 
along  to  argue  things  out  with  them 
as  they  go  on  life’s  way.  Call  it  educa- 
tion, call  it  dialectic,  call  it  a solid  be- 
lief in  the  importance  of  testing 
ideas  across  the  boundaries  of  gen- 
eration and  social  class.  Such  are  the 
Enlightenment  values  nl  tin:-  core  of 
Steven  Lukess  thinking.  And  such  is 
tin*  delightfully  edifying  comedy 
that  this  novel  is  ail  about. 


Martin  slipped  quietly  away,  no 
longer  bothered  with  his  previous 
excuse  that  he  had  “a  broad  wait- 
ing". MacLaine  writes  movingly  of 
Martin’s  slow  fade  and  his  enigma. 

She  is  cannier  than  most  on 
Mitchum,  another  passive,  complex 
man.  “If  Hollywood  was  Atlantis, ’’ 
she  writes,  "Robert  Mitchum  was 
from  Venus.  He  demanded  nothing. 
He  had  no  desires,  not  in  relation  to 
food,  an  evening  out  or  an  evening 
in.”  Once,  on  a dirty  weekend  in 
London,  they  bumped  into  Faye 
Dunaway  and  Marcello  Maatroianni 
doing  the  same.  The  encounter  is 
not  in  Dunaway’s  Looking  For 
Gatsby,  which  is  far  more  guarded 
than  MacLaine’s  book,  and  too  often 
comes  across  os  a tick-list  of 
achievements  — marry  rock  star, 
have  affair  with  .International  film 
star,  win  Oscar,  have  child. 

Dunaway's  ambition  and  serious- 
ness were  never  in  doubt  — com- 
pared with  MacLaine,  she  appears 
driven.  Her  problem  wbb  always  to 
what  extent  was  she  a fashion  plate 
pr  real  actress,  in  spite  of  the  patron- 
age of  directors  like  Elia  Kazan.  If  it 
took  a-malignant  Roman  Polanski  to 
drag  a great  performance  out  of  her 
in  Chinatown,  she  fails  to  recognise 
that  his  antipathy  channelled  her 
acting.  Tbo  often,  she  lias  looked 
distracted  on  screen  or  settled  for 
being  an  old-fashioned  style  star 
lending  herself  to  unworthy  pro- 
jects. 

These  forlorn  memoirs  read  as 
though  Dunaway  'has  listened  to 
“Where  Do  You  Go  To  My  Lovely!’ 
once  too  often:  "l  would  have  to  say 
that  I have  never  really  been  to  Flo- 
rence, .though  I have  been  through 
it  hundreds  of  times  in  a Ferrari.” 
Her  descriptions- of  the  insulation  of 
fame — First-class  travel.  Interior  de- 
signers, drama  coaches  and  shrinks 
— suggest  that,  whatever  the  re- 
wards, the  price  isn’t  worth  it 


Alex  Clark 

Women 
by  Fay  Weldon 
HarperColllns  288pp  £9.99 

/N  THE  first  story  In  this  col- 
lection of  16,  father  and 
daughter  spar  on  the  tele- 
phone. The  daughter  is  contem- 
plating a sex  change  to  better 
connect  with  her  lesbian  lover, 
who  used  to  be  a man. 

“Wouldn't  it  have  been  simpler 
to  both  stay  the  way  you  started 
out?M  asks  the  bemused  father. 
His  daughter  is  understandably 
dismissive:  "Simplicity  Is  not  the 
object  of  the  exercise.”  Neither 
Is  it  the  object  of  the  Btory  Itself, 
which  contains  an  ageing  nu- 
clear scientist,  a manipulative 
New  Age  journalist  called 
Weena,  two  sets  of  mothers  and 
daughters,  gender  confusion, 
various  sexual  couplings  and  the 
ntysterious  plutonium-like  sub- 
stance, Red  Mercury. 

Weena  is  a character  in  H G 
Wells’s  The  Time  Machine,  one 
of  the  peaceable  Eloi  who  are 
harvested  by  the  evil  subter- 
ranean Morlocka,  both  races 
standing  as  a metaphor  for  a di- 
vided world.  In  Weldon's 
schematic  world,  the  two  races 
are  generally  men  and  women, 
no  it  is  surely  ironic  that  this 
Weena  is  the  dangerous  force, 
the  woman  who  sets  herself 
again st  other  women.  Significant, 
too,  that  the  scientist  regards  her 
as  less  toxic  than  she  really  is: 
"So  little  strontium  in  her 
bones!”,  the  implication  being 
that  stupidity,  wilful  or  other- 
wise, is  the  necc-Bsary  conditio  u 
for  destructiveness  to  flourish. 
Weldon  Is  at  her  best  when  she 


allows  herself  an  elaborate 
framework  In  which  to  work  out 
her  concerns,  Elsewhere,  she 
has  asked  what  we  want  of  fic- 
tion if  not  to  explain  the  world, 
and  the  least  successful  of  these 
pieces  are  too  fragmentary  and 
oblique  to  explain  anything  of 
consequence. 

Although  Weena  Is  definitely  a 
wicked  woman,  men  are  still  the 
villains  In  most  of  the  stories,  re- 
venge still  a dominant  emotion: 
In  "Leda  and  the  Swan"  a man 
regarded  as  a natural  swimmer 
threatens  suicide  when  his  wife 
makes  the  Olympic  team;  a 
smug  civil  servant  hosts  the 
local  Women’s  Liberation  Group 
while  his  wife  is  in  labour  up- 
stairs, an  experience  univer- 
sallsed  and  historlciBed  by  its 
title,  "Pains,  A Story  of  Most 
Contemporary  Women,  1972"; 
throughout,  men  commit  adul- 
tery and  coerce  and  blackmail 
and  betray  die  marital  home. 

Compared  with  therapists, 
however,  men  are  angels.  The 
last  section  of  the  book,  entitled 
"Going  to  the  Therapist", 
reprises  the  theme,  introducinga 
home-wrecking  quack  figured  as 
Santa  Claus  and,  fittingly,  de- 
nounced by  the  family's  youngest 
duld,  and  the  ghoulish  figure  of 
the  Pardoner,  who  demands  vn«t 
sums  of  money  in  return  for  im- 
planting fa  lue  memory  intu  the 
mind  of  a neurotic  young  woman. 
The  therapist  is  always  female, 
repressive  and  given  to  bHnul 
generalisation,  her  patients 
somehow  unable  to  sec-  through 
her.  -As  polemic,  it  lacks  subtlety; 
sheer  strength  of  feeling  carries 
the  day  at  the  crucial  moment, 
but  can  seem  oddly  redundant 
after  the  event 
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Imagination  grows  wild 


Paul  Evans 


HE  WOODS  are  cold  and  wet 
— stark  brunches  against  a 
milky  sky.  Without  the 
leaves,  some  think  of  these  woods 
as  dead,  or  else  biding  until  the 
spring  awakening,  spellbound.  But 
as  I walk  between  the  trees,  I feel 
the  woods  are  most  alive.  The  veil 
has  fallen,  revealing  their  naked 
wilderness. 

Wilderness  is  beyond  human 
governance.  It  is  that  potential  of  na- 
ture which  carries  significance  from 
the  past  to  the  future.  On  the  fresh 
snow,  footprints  appear  and  vanish. 
But  some  are  missing.  Spoor  that 
belong  to  the  spirit  of  these  woods 
will  never  mark  the  snow  and  mqy 
only  be  tracked  in  the  far  reaches  of 
the  imagination. 

They  say  you  can’t  miss  wlvat  you 
never  had.  But  I've  never  been  con- 
vinced of  this.  I miss  the  9team  ris- 
ing from  a “sounding"  of  wild  boar, 
their  razor-backs  huddled  together 
in  the  frozen  dawn  of  winter  woods. 
I miss  the  slap  of  beaver's  tail  on  wil- 
low ponds.  1 miss  the  sobtice  howl 
of  wolves  on  the  longest  night,  call- 
ing from  the  dark  blood  of  history 
info  the  empty,  echoing  new  year. 
And  yet  I have  no  memory  of  these 
animals.  They  were  all  wiped  out  in 
Britain  centuries  ago- 

It  is  fashionable  now  to  close  the 
gap  between  nature  and  human  cul- 
ture — “they  are,  in  fact,  indivisi- 
ble,” writes  Simon  Schama  in 
Landscape  And  Memory.  He  claims 
the  landscapes  which  mean  so 


much  to  European  culture  are  “built 
up  as  much  from  strata  of  memory 
as  from  layers  of  rock”.  The  prob- 
lem with  this  is  that  the  strata  of 
memory  are  broken.  There  are 
great  fissures  of  forgetfulness.  We 
remember  what  we  last  remem- 
bered, even  if  that  was  false. 

Our  culture  emerged  from  na- 
ture, but  it  emerged,  fearfully,  in 
opposition  to  it.  The  loss  of  boar, 
beaver,  bear  and  wolf  from  the 
woods  I walk  are  testament  to  that. 

The  escalating  loss  of  wildlife 
and  habitats  from  the  world  has 
not  been  prevented  by  the  cher- 
ished memories  of  European  cul- 
ture for  nature;  in  fact,  they  may 
have  been  hastened  by  it.  How  do 
we  tell  the  Ogoni  people  of  the 
Niger  delta  that  their  lands,  de- 
stroyed by  European  companies, 
are  any  less  important  than  these? 
Double  standards  make  the  “indi- 
visibility” of  nature  and  culture  at 
best  wishlul  thinking,  at  worst  a 
horrible  lie. 

To  know  ihat  there  are  forests 
elsewhere  in  the  world  that  have  not 
lost  their  megafauna  (yet)  only 
makes  the  loss  here  more  poignant 
To  have  lived  and  worked  in  the 
forests  of  New  England  showed  me 
how  possible  It  is  for  the  forests 
themselves  to  return.  In  Old  Eng- 
land, only  10  per  cent  of  the  forest 
remains  — tattered  fragments  be- 
sieged by  urban  development,  agri- 
culture and  intensive  forestry; 
hacked  up  by  roads;  and  messed 
about  by  well-intentioned  but  intru- 
sive "management". 


Conservationists  are  negotiating 
to  "give  nature  space”.  Around  the 
world  there  is  debate  and  innova- 
tion precipitated  from  ideas  shifting 
around  the  notions  of  wilderness 
and  ecosystem  restoration.  Conser- 
vationists negotiate  between  various 
Interest  groups  for  an  outcome 
which  favours  the  “natural".  But 
what  is  this  "natural"  and  can  we  re- 
ally replace  that  which  we've  lost? 
The  past  Itself  l&  lost  to  us.  Memory 
is  fearful  of  the  shadows  gliding 
through  the  trees,  leaving  no  mark. 

There  is  another  meaning  of  "ne- 
gotiation” — and  this  1b  to  find  our 
way.  To  find  our  way  in  the  world,  to 
find  our  way  in  nature  requires 
more  than  the  critical  debate  quar- 
ried from  science  and  aesthetics.  It 
requires  imagination  — that  place 
where  we  confront  our  fears  of  na- 
ture. “Tygerl  Tyger!  burning  bright. 
In  the  forests  of  the  night,"  wrote 
William  Blake.  To  Blake,  “nature  is 
imagination". 

A few  years  ago  the  remains  of  a 
mammoth  was  unearthed  in  a 
gravel  pit  just  a few  miles  from 
these  woods.  Recently  the  fossilised 
skeleton  of  a giant  elephant,  far  big- 
ger than  an  African  elephant,  was 
discovered  in  the  Norfolk  dunes.  Al- 
though we  have  no  memory  of 
these  great  animals,  can't  we  feel 
their  shuddering  footfalls,  their 
crashing  through  the  trees?  These 
woods  are  places  where  the  imagi- 
nation grows  — an  imagination 
where  wilderness  flourishes  — 
where  it  reaches  out,  leading  us  into 
the  future. 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


NATOLY  KARPOV  lias  been 
writing  about  super-miniatures 
— decisive  games  of  12  moves  or 
fewer,  played  by  the  world  champi- 
ons. They  include  one  of  Karpov's 
most  embarrassing  moments, 
against  Larry  Christiansen  at  Wijk 
1993,  where  his  attempted  opening 
improvement  at  move  11  led  to  his 
resignation  one  turn  later;  1 d4 
NfB  2 c4  e6  3 Nf3  b6  4 a3  Ba6 
5 Qc2  Bb7  0 Nc3  c5  7 e4  cxd4 
8 Nxd4  Nc6  9 Nxc6  BxcG  10 
Bf4  NIt5  11  Be3  Bd6??  12  Qdl 
Resigns. 

Recounting  this  defeat  in  the 
German  magazine  Europa- 
Rochade  also  enabled  Karpov  to 
underline  his  own  resilience:  he  re- 
covered to  win  first  prize  at  Wijk, 
just  as  Spain's  Rlescas  did  after 
losing  in  12  in  last  month's  game  at 
Linares. 

None  of  the  21  world  champion 
super-miniatures  that  were  listed  by 
Ka-pov  compares  in  quality  with 
Sadler’s  win  over  Hlescas,  but  they 
do  include  another  of  the  rare  coin- 
cidences — two  decisive  games  of 
significant  length  being  exact  dupli- 
cates — that  I discussed  here  on 
December  17: 

Alekhine  v Nenarokov,  Tchigorin 
Defence,  Moscow  1907 

1 d4  d5  2 c4  Nc0  3 cxd5  Qxd5 
4 NE3  Bg4?  An  early  mistake.  Best 
is  e5  5 Nc3  Bb4.  5 Nc3  Qa5  6 d5! 
0-0-0  7 Bd2  Bxf3  8 exf3  Nb4 
Black  hopes  simply  to  win  the  <15 
pawn.  9 a3!  Nxd5  10  Na4!  Res- 
igns. Black's  queen  is  trapped.  Re- 
markably, this  same  trap  wns  also 
sprung  by  Tolush  against  Aronson 
at  Leningrad  1965. 

Vladimir  Kramnik,  the  most  suc- 
cessful tournament  player  of  1995, 
shared  first  prize  at  Belgrade  in  No- 
vember in  an  event  where  Britain’s 
Michael  Adams  recovered  well  from 
a poor  start:  Gelfand  and  Kramnik 
scored  8/11,  Shirov  6.5,  Topalov  6, 
Adams,  Ivanchuk  and  Timman  5.5, 
Leko  5,  Ljubojevic  4.5,  Belyavsky 
and  Lautier  4,  Miladinovic  3.5. 

Belgrade's  final  round  brought 
yet  another  miniature,  where  Kram- 


nik blows  down  Blacks  solid  pawn 
stonewall  nt  <15  and  15: 

Vladimir  Kramnik-Alex 
Belyavsky,  Red  Opening 

1 Nf3  d5  2 g3  c6  3 Bg2  Bg4 
4 0-0  Nd7  5 <34  e0  6 Nbd2 15?[ 

A dubious  idea  in  association  with 
Bg4,  but  it  takes  superb  play  to 
prove  it. 

7 c4  Bd0  8 Qh3  Rb8  9 Rel 
Nh0  10  cxd5  cxd5  11  h3  BhS 
12  e4II  The  very  move  the  stone- 
wall wns  designed  to  prevent. 

fcc4  13  Ng5!  Bf7  If  Qxg5  14 
Nxe4  Qe7  15  Bg5  Qf8  16  Qxd5I 
exd5 17  Nxdti  mate. 

14  Ndxe4!  dxe4  15  Nxe6 
Bxe6  10  Qxefl+  Qe7  17  Rxe4 
Kd8  The  exchange  of  queens  Hills 
to  save  Black:  Qxe6  18  Rxefi*  Be7 
19  Bxh6  Kf7  (gxh6  20  Rael)  20  Bd5 
Nf6  21  Bb3  gxh6  22  Rael  wins 
quickly. 

18  Qd5  Resigns,  Slightly  pre-  L 
mature,  but  if  Qf8  19  Bg5+  Nffi  20  f * 
Re6  Kd7  21  Rael  followed  by  h4and 
Bh3  with  decisive  threats. 


No  2402 


White  to  move;  what  should  be 
the  result?  While's  pawn  chain 
looks  impressive,  but  Black  Is  two 
pieces  up. 

No  2401:  1 Kbl.  If  Bc3  2 Rf4,  or* 
Bg3  2 Rd4,  or  h2  2 Bxg2,  or  Nh7  2 
Qg6.  The  key  is  explained  by  the 
tries  1 Rdl?  Nf4  and  1 Rfl?  Nd4 
when  2 Rxf4(tl4)?!  leaves  White's 
king  in  check. 


Quick  crossword  no.  295 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmopd 


Across 

f Hushl  (5,6) 

9 Not  seen  (9) 

10  Regret  — an 
evergreen  (3) 

11  Shinbone  (5) 

13  Conveyed 
between 
banks  (7) 

14  Merry-making  (6) 

15  End  of  pain  (0) 

18  One  legally 

holding 
another's 
property  (7) 

20  Purchaser  (5) 

21  Old  name  tor 
newt  (3) 

22  I’m  real  bad 
(anagram)  (9) 

24  Tall  spiky, 
garden  plant 
(3-3.5) 


Down 

2 Large  tea 
container  (3) 

3 Competitor  (7) 

4 Make  calm  (6) 

5 Arctic  duck  (5) ' 
.6  Submlsstveneas 

(9): 


7 Assembled  (3,8) 

8 Tired  — 
anticipating 
retirement! 
(5.3.3) 

12  Small  brick  (9) 

16  Ban  (7) 

17  Head 
protector  (6) 

19  Train — coach  (5) 

23  Run  not 
scored  by 
batsman  (3) 


Last  week’s  solution 

IoHsMaMkI 


nai3E]DciaQn 
u □ n □ h □ 
□tana  aanoHaao 


□Haaaa  □□antaa 
a a a □ 
□naQDn  HUflano 


ONE  OF  the  reasons  I love  the 
game  of  bridge  Is  that  there  are 
no  absolutely  right  answers  to  any- 
thing. Bridge  is  not  a game  that  can 
be  played  mechanically,  according 
to  a serieB  of  rules;  You  have  to  use 
not  only  your  brain  and  your  mem- 
ory but  your  imagination  and  your 
creative  spark  to  avoid  the  traps  that 
lurk  in  even  the  simplest  position.  ' 
To  show  you  what  I mean,  here  is 
a deal  from  the  recent  invitation 
teams  event  at  the  Roehampton. 
Club.  This  tournament  gives  tile  or- 
dinary dub  player  a chance  to  pit  his 
wits  against  teams  of  experts  in  a 
friendly  contest  that  is  both  a serious 
competition  and  a great  social  event 

North 
4b  A 9 83  2 • 

VQJ64 

♦ A 

*932 

West  East 

* 1076  A J54 

*92  ¥ A 10  87 

♦ 10864-  ♦ KQ 

#AQ  106  • * J875 

■ South  • 

* KQ  • 

• • v:k-53  <•  • .•  • 

♦J97532  • 

*K4 


Your  problem  is  a simple  one: 
with  #932  In  dummy  and  #K4  in 
your  hand,  which  card  should  you 
play  on  the  lead  of  a low  dub  from 
your  right-hand  opponent? 

A machine  would  play  the  king. 
So  would  a man  who  plays  with  his 
head  and  not  his  heart  for  he  will 
tell  you  that  playing  the  king  will 
win  a trick  half  the  time  and  not 
matter  the  other1  half.  But"  some- 
times you  have  to  throw  away  the 
percentage  tables  and  listen  to  your 
imagination.  Love  all,  dealer  South 
(see  table  below  left).  ’■ 

NortlvSouth  were  experts,  but 
you  would  not  have  thought  so  from 
the  bidding,  because  they  arrived  In 
a precarious  three  diamonds.  West 
led  the  nine  of  hearts,  which  East 
ducked;  South  won  with  the  king, 
cashed  the  king1  and  queen  of 
spades,  led  a tow  diamond  to  dummy 
and  cashed  the  ace  of  spades  to  dis1 
card  a heart.  A fourth  spade  was  led 
from  dummy,  on  which  South  threw 
his  last  heart  as  West  ruffed  with  the 
six  of  diamonds.  West  played  a heart 
to  the  sik  and  ten.  ■ 

South  ruffed  ahd  led  a tow  dia- 
mond to  East's  queen,  arriving  at 
this  position  having  lost  two  tricks 
(see  table  above  right),  if  East  had 
placed  ;a  heart;  South  would  hive 


North 

♦ None 
VQJ 

♦ None 
#932 

West 

* None 
V None 

♦ 10 

# A Q 10  6 


East 
4 None 
VA8 
♦ None 
*J87. 


South 
4 None 
¥ None 
♦ J97  • 1 

#K4  • 

ruffed.  West  could  overruffc  but 
would  then  have  to  let  South's 
of  clubs  score  the  ninth  trick.  So 
East  correctly  led  a low  club, -aw 
South  correctly  played  low!  West 
could  win  with  the  ten  and  rtsh  w 
ace,  but  that  was  alL  If  South  nap 
played  the  king  of  clubs,  West  couW 
have  won  with  the  ace,  led  a loW  club 
to  East’s  jack,  and  scored  the  ten  01 
diamonds  on  East’s  heart  lead.  ' , , 
Of  couiit,  East  might  have  beaten 
the  contract  by  winning  the  ace 
hearts  at  the  first  trick  and  playfe® 
club,  while  South  could  have  djsraf; 
ded  dubs  rather  than  hearts  on  dwn> 
my’s  spades.  But  that  would  B*g. 
been  soulless,  mechanical  pfay- 
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Football  Premiership:  Tottenham  Hotspur  4 Manchester  United  1 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 

Shearer  haulmark  Armstrong  stalls  United  challenge 


ALAN  SHEARER  became  the 
first  footballer  to  score  100 
Premiership  goals  when  he 
netted  against  Tottenham  Hotspur 
at  Ewood  Park  at  the  weekend,  con- 
demning the  London  side  to  their 
first  away  defeat  of  the  season. 

The  Blackburn  frontman  has 
scored  in  every  one  of  Rovers'  Pre- 
miership home  games  so  far  this 
season.  He  adds  n further  19  Euro- 
pean and  domestic  competition 
goals  to  his  tally  for  a total  of  119 
goals  since  1992.  Shearer’s  nearest 
Premiership  challenger  is  I.es  Fer- 
dinand of  Newcastle,  with  78  goals. 

Rovers'  manager,  Ray  Harford, 
said:  "Alan  is  n true  role  model  for 
everybody,  not  just  footballers,  he- 


Shcarer:  a ton  of  goals 

cause  he  behaves  so  admirably  and 
his  100  goals  are  remarkable.  Don't 
forget  he  missed  a whole  season  lie- 
cause  of  a terrible  injury  and  still  he 
has  done  this." 


George  weah.  ac  Milan's  29- 

year-old  Liberian  striker,  Iras 
been  named  Europe's  top  footballer. 
4fle  was  presented  iti  Paris  with  the 
prestigious  Golden  Ball  award  for 
1995  — the  first  year  non-European 
players  have  been  eligible  for  the 
honour.  Germany's  JUrgen  Klins- 
mann was  second  and  Finland's  Jar! 
Lilntanen  came  third. 


Jack  charlton  stepped 

down  as  manager  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland  alter  10  years  in  the 
hoi  seat.  His  decision  to  go  followed 
me  country's  failure  to  reach  the 
European  Championship  finals  in 
England  this  year.  During  his  time 
!n  charge,  Charlton  turned  Ireland 
mto  one  of  the  top  sides  in  world 
football,  leading  them  to  the  World 
[■up  quarter-finals  in  1990,  and  they 
lust  only  17  of  tire  93  matches  they 

.Played  with  him  at  the  helnj. 

P^sident  Louis  Ktlcoyne  said 
i ru8!1  peoPle  Should  be  grateful’ 

. . harlton  for  his  achievements  as 
nsn  manager.  "Jack  has  steered 
uur  team  to  levels  of  success  never 
Wore  achieved  and  he  helped  to 
expose  the  game  into  every  corner 
u Ireland.”  he  said.  “We  owe  Jack  a 
,,’ige  “pht  of  gratitude  for  all  he  has 
one  for  football  in  this  country  in. 
too  last  10  years.” 


Tf/E  SBC-  which  recently  lost 
mV  * *!A  CuP  !Dd  Grand  Pri* 
siJ°r*rac, 08  to  i*8  TV  rivals,  faces  a 
snJr  * t ivea^  10  ,the  jewel  in  Us 
crown>  ^e  Olympic 
Rupert  Murdoch  Is  negod- 
JS?  t0.  f^e  the*  Games  in  a £200. 
]hat  could  see  the  eveut 
British  terrestrial 

'Vision  in  2000. 

head  of  BSkyB.  Sam 


Chisholm,  met  the  organisers  of  the 
'■  Sydney  Olympics  in  Australia  with  a 
view  to  capturing  the  European  tele- 
vision rights.  If  Murdoch  obtains 
the  rights  he  will  be  able  to  sell 
them  on  to  the  highest  bidder  in 
each  European  country.  That  would 
mean  his  own  Sky  Sports  channel 
winning  in  Britain. 


NEW  ZEALAND  cricketers,  who 
have  had  a terrible  season,  will 
go  into  the  World  Cup  fray  on  the 
Indian  sub-continent  having  had 
their  faith  in  their  own  abilities  re- 
stored after  leaving  their  best  per- 
formance in  the  one-day  series 
against  Pakistan  till  last.  They  beat 
the  visitors  by  32  runs  in  the  final 
encounter  at  Eden  Park,  Auckland, 
to  square  the  series  2-2.  The  home 
side  made  244  for  eight,  with  valu- 
able contributions  from  Craig  Spear- 
man (48),  Adam  Parore  M2)  and 
Roger  Twose  14  i).  Despite  the  best 
efforts  of  Salim  Malik,  who  plun- 
dered 58  off  52  balls  for  the  tourists, 
Pakistan  were  all  out  for  212. 


DESPITE  a gallant  knock  of  143 
by  Asankn  Gurusmltn,  Sri 
Lanka's  left-handed  No  3,  Australia 
defeated  the  visitors  by  10  wickets 
in  the  second  Test  at  Melbourne 
and  won  the  series.  Scores:  Aus- 
tralia 500  for  6 declared  and  41  with- 
out loss;  Sri  Lanka  233  and  307. 


ENGLAND  will  break  new 
ground  this  year  when  they  un- 
dertake their  first  cricket  tour  of 
Zimbabwe.  The  tour,  which  will  be 
followed  by  a visit  to  New  Zealand, 
will  run  from  November  30  to  Janu- 
ary 3.  It  will  include  two  Tests  — 
the  first  between  the  two  countries 
— and  three  oneriay  internationals. 
Tire  England  tour  will  mean  that 
Zimbabwe  will  have  hosted  all  the 
Test-playing  nations  except  Aus- 
tralia and  West  Indies. 


David  Lacey 


Manchester  united-s 

pursuit  of  Newcastle  at  the 
top  of  the  Premier  League 
stalled  on  Monday  night  as  Totten- 
ham Hotspur  shrugged  aside  their 
own  Injury  problems  to  punish  the 
chronic  weaknesses  that  have  sud- 
denly arisen  In  Alex  Ferguson’s  de- 
fence. 

Thus  Newcastle  went  into  Tues- 
day evening's  home  game  against 
Arsenal  in  a position  to  re-establish 
the  seven-point  lead  with  which 
they  left  Old  Trafford  after  last 
Wednesday's  2-0  defeat. 

On  New  Year's  Day  four  years 
ago  Queens  Park  Rangers  won  4-1 
at  Old  Trafford  to  set  off  a chain  of 
events  which  saw  Manchester 
United  pipped  for  the  title  by  Leeds. 
Whether  the  similar  victory  by 
Spurs  will  have  a similar  effect  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deny  after  Monday  that 
United  have  hit  a crisis. 

The  events  at  White  Hart  Lane 
wiped  out  the  burgeoning  confi- 
dence which  had  offset  United's  pre- 
Cliristmas  defeats  at  Liverpool  and 
Leeds.  Having  lost  Irwin  from  (heir 
back  four,  in  add  it  ion  to  Bruce  and 
Pnllister,  United  suffered  n further 
setback  when  Schmeichel  strained  i 
a calf  muscle  during  the  warm-up. 

The  Danish  goalkeeper  struggled 
through  the  first  half,  conceding 
two  goals,  and  then  gave  way  to 
Pjlkington.  who  was  on  the  bench 
only  because  Scholes  had  had  to 
pull  out  at  the  last  minute  with  a 
stomach  upset.  Even  before  Pilking- 
ton's  arrival,  however,  the  United 
defence  had  displayed  worrying 
glass-jaw  tendencies. 

William  Prunier,  a prospective 
signing  from  Bordeaux,  looked  as 


GARY  KASPAROV,  world's  No  l 
chess  player  for  10  years  with 
hardly  a break,  has  been  toppled 
from  Ilia  perch  — by  Ilia  own  pro* 
tdgtj.  Top  place  on  this  month's  In- 
ternational Chess  Federation  list 
goes  to  Vladimir  Kramnik,  a 20-year- 
old  Muscovite.  The  federations  offi- 
cial figures  give  Kramnik  and 
Kasparov  2,775  points,  with  Anatoly 
Karpov  third  on  2,770.  kraranik  is 
placed  first  because  he  has  played 
more 'games  than  Kasparov. 


NIGERIA  have  puljeti  out  of  this  . 

month's  African  Nations  ,Fopt: 
'ball  Cup  in  South  Africa  because  of 
fears  for  the  safety  of  then*  .'player? 
following  last  November's  hanging 
,of  nine  minority  rights  activists, in  . 
defiance  of  an  International  outcry., 
Jim  Nwqbqdo,  the  spdr.ts  liiinister, 
Claimed  threats  which  “bordered  on 
life  and  death"  had  been  received. 


M“  ICHAEL  JUNG,  a ?9-year-old 
Gentian  who  threatened  to 
ikill  Boris,  pecker  and  Ills  family  in  a 
bizarre  extortion  case,  was  con- 
victed by  a Munich  court  and  given 
a suspended  two-yeqr  .sentence.  He 
was  also  ordered  to  undergo  psychi- 
atric, treatment., The  cpjirt  accepted 
Jung’s  statement  that  lie. never  in- 
tended to  carry  out  his  threats! 


Keane:  crucial  to  United’s  title 
hopes  but  thwarted  at  Tottenham 

lost  against  Tottenham  ns  lie  hud  ap- 
peared capable  against  QPR  two 
days  earlier.  Of  the  Frenchman’s 
qualities  as  a skilful,  constructive  ; 
centre-hack  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  against  Sheringham  and  Arm- 
strong he  floundered. 

Tottenham,  however,  went  into 
the  match  with  manifold  troubles  of 
their  own.  Mabbuit  had  joined  a ca- 
sualty list  which  included  Fox,  How- 
ells mid  Dozzeli,  which  meant 
Nethereoll  joining  Caldcrwood  in 
central  defence.  Caskey  and  Camp- 
bell faced  an  ebullient  Keane  in 
midfield,  and  Rosenthal  and  Du- 
initrescu  gave  Spurs  width. 

Despite  some  inspired  moments 
from  Giggs,  Cantona  and  Cole  the 
back  four  retained  its  shape,  and 
Campbells  success  in  denying 
Keane  the  sort  of  evening  he  had 
enjoyed  against  Newcastle  was  cru- 
cial to  the  result. 

intimately  United  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  growing  strength 


of  the  partnership  between  Shering- 
ham and  Armstrong  which  has  now 
brought  Tottenham  a total  of  27 
goals  since  Klinsmann's  departure. 
Once  Sheringham,  with  a header, 
and  Armstrong,  with  a fiercely 
struck  shot,  had  hit  post  and  angle 
in  the  opening  10  minutes,  the  tone 
of  the  evening  was  set. 

Armstrong  set  up  Tottenham's 
brief  initial  lead  in  the  35th  minute, 
feeding  the  ball  low  into  the  middle 
where  Sheringham,  in  a lot  of  space, 
had  time  to  correct  a poor  first 
touch  before  beating  Schmeichel. 

Ututed's  response  was  masterful. 
An  exchange  of  passes  between  Phil 
Neville  and  Butt  mi  ned  the  Spurs 
defence  on  the  left  and  Neville’s  low 
cross  allowed  Cole  to  score  his 
fourth  goal  in  as  many  matches. 

Yet  United's  problems  at  the  back 
persisted  nnd  led  to  Spurs  going 
back  in  front  on  the  stroke  of  half- 
time. Parker  reached  Austin’s  cross 
ahead  of  Sheringham  but  could  only 
clear  tile  ball  to  Campbell,  who 
scored  con  fid ei illy. 

Within  three  minutes  of  die  sec- 
ond half  Pi  Iking  ton  had  been 
beaten.  Yet  ngain  a high  cross,  from 
Caskey  cm  the  left,  caused  trouble 
for  United.  Rosenthal  nodded  (lie 
ball  back  and  Armstrong  stoo?>ed 
low  to  head  it  in. 

As  Rosenthal  blocked  Butt’s  shut 
on  die  line,  before  Walker  slopped 
Cantona's  attempt  ti»  score  from  the 
rebound  and  Cole  hooked  the  ball 
just  wide,  the  contest  looked  far 
from  over, 

But  in  the  66th  minute  Ann- 
strong  chested  a cross  on  to  Shei- 
ingbam  and  then  headed  ihe  ball 
past  Pilkingtcm  after  his  fellow 
striker  had  chipped  it  back  into  the 
middle.  It  was  the  first  time  Spurs 
had  beaten  United  since  April  1990. 


Rugby  Union  Heineken  European  Cup  semi-finals  | Football  results 


Irish  are  out  of  luck 


Karl  Johnston 

and  David  Plummer 

UNTIL  last  Saturday  one 
could  have  said  that  this  was 
a season  In  which  Leinster's  cup 
runneth  over.  They  bad  won  10 
matches  on  the  trot  and  had 
taken  the  Smithwlck's  Inter- 
Provincial  Championship  for  the 
first  time  since  1983. 

Like  Sraithwick’s,  Heineken  Is 
brewed  In  Ireland.  But  this  par- 
ticular cup  was  dashed  from 
Leinster’s  hands  14-23  In  the 
semi-final  here  by  a Welsh  club 
whose  only  previous  visit  was  In 
1047. 

j Leinster  conceded  only  one 
score  — a smart  drop  goal  by  the 
scrum-half  Andy  fyJooye  12  min- 
utes from  the, end — in  the  sec- 
ond half  and  thetiiseives  • 
deserved  more,  than  14  points. 
But  the  fly-half  Alan  McGowan  ■ 
fluffed  tiwb  relatively  easy  kicks 1 
juat  after  half-tinfe,  having  also 
missed  a difficult  conversion,  * ■ - 
land  with  10  thintites  or  so  to  go . 
Leinster’S  dedslob  to  take 
tapped  penalties  Instead  Ofgplng 
for  goal  kicks  was  pimply  potyt- 
:leS8.;:'‘  ; j\. 

■ Despite  an  early  drop  goal 
frdm  Cardiff  fly-half  Adrian 

Davies,  Leinster  gave  as  good  as 
. they,  got  in  the  first  half.  Caitiff's 
slick  running, and  quick  thinking . 
. led  to  tries  by  die  No  8 Hem! 


Taylor  and  the  centre  Mike  Hail, 
both  converted  by  Davies,  but 
two  penalty  goals  from  McGowan 
left  Leinster  In  with  a shout  at  6- 
17  after  16  minutes,  and  excel- 
lent running  by  their  left-wing 
Conor  O'Shea,  McGowan  and 
the  scrum-half  Alain  Roll  and 
culminated  In  a try  for  Chris 
Phn.: 

• McGowan’s  failure  with  a diffi- 
cult conversion  was  excusable 
and  just  before  half-time  he  and  , 
Davies  exchanged  penalty  goals:  ; 
14-20  plus  wind  advantage  In 
the  second  period  left  Leinster 
still  serious  contenders.  But  the 
failure  of  their  jumpers  to  cope 
with  Derwyn  Jones  in  the  line- 
iouts  proved  disastrous,  . . 

In  the  other  semi-final, 
Toulouse,  beaten  only  once  at 
.home  in  the  past  eight  years, 
were  rarely  troubled  by  a ... 
Swansea  side  with  pn)y  one  away 
win  to  their  credit  this  season. . 

The  visitors  mounted  a fjraye  - 
rearguard  action  but  were  gener- 
ally outclassed  and  would  have 
loBt  by  an  even  wider  margin 
than  30-3  but  for  some  casual 
back  play  by  the  cup  favourites. 

' The  French  champions  meet  : 
!the(r .Welsh  counterparts  Cardiff 
'in  the  final  on  Sunday,  but  this 
semi-final  did  not  foster  a mood 
of  anticipation;  even  Iq  the  frq&tr 
ing  wentiier  there  was,  mpre  per- 
spiration than  inspiration. 


PA  CARLINQ  PREMIERSHIP 

Areenal  1,  WImbtedon  3;  Blackburn  2, 
Tottenham  1;  Botlon  1.  CovenUy  2;  Oieteea 
2,  Liverpool  2;  Coventry  I , Soulhamplon  1; 
Everton  2,  Leeds  Q;  Leeds  0.  Blackburn  Q; 
Liverpool  4,  Noltm  Forest  2;  Man  C 2,  Wes  I 
Hem  1;  Men  Uid  2,  OPR  V.  Middlesbrough 
O,  A Villa  2:  Notlm  Forest  1,  Mlddlesbreuyli 
(y.  Shelf  Wed  4,  Bolton  2;  Tottenham  4,  Man 
Utd  1 ; Wimbledon  2,  Evarton  3.  Leading 
poelttonei  1,  Newcastle  (played  20.  points 
46);  2,  Man  Uld  (22-4 1);  3,  Liverpool  (25-38). 

BNDSLElOK  LeAOUB;  First  Dlvtalom 
Derby  2,  Norwich  1;  Grimsby  1,  Huddersfield 
1;  Huddersfield  t,  Sloka  1:  Ipswich  5.  Pdrt 
Vale  V,  MStoafl  1.  Leicester  T-.  Norwich  3, 
Reading  3;  Portemoulh  2,  C Palace  3; 
Reading  I,  Tnanmara  O;  Soulhand  O. 

■ BsmsSByO;  WoJvea  2,  Portsmouth  2.  I 
Loading  position*:  1,  Derby  (26*46);  2, 
CharUOji  (24-j39);  3.  Leicester  (24-38).. 

geoond  DMeloni  Brighton i.  Stockport  I; 
OartdB  1;  Btackpaol  2;  Shrewsbury  1,  - 
C$rt stall. Leading  paaiuonar  t,  Crewe 
j22-44jj  2,  Swindon  (22^44);  3.  Btafckpoo! 

Third  Division:  Bury  0,  Harilepoo!  3; 
jExaier  1.  Chester  2;  L Orient  O,  GBUngham  1 ; 
! Plymouth  2,  Exeter  2 i Preston  6,  Carain  0; 
Torquay  2.  Colchester  3.  Leading  peel- 
felons:  1.  Gillingham  (22-45):  2,  Cheslw  (22- 
;42);  3.  Preston  (22-41).  1 

1 

j BELL'S -SCOTTISH  LEAOUB:  premier  . 
: Division:  Hibernian  2,  Hearts  1;  F^angers  ?, 
■■Hibernian  0.  Leading  positional  .1. 


;Hibemfen  (2028).  . 

First  Division!  Dundee  Utq&,  Akdrfa  2. 
Leading  pOBlUbhsi  t , Dunfermline  (1 8-37) 
'2,  Dundee  Utd  (20-30);  3.  Greenock  M (18- 
.33). 

;S«oo nd  Division:  An  gftirioa  peratpondd'  - 
-Leading  positional  1 . Eatl  Fife  (17-39).  2. 
‘Sliding  (IB-30);  3.  perwlck  (17r?B). . 

Third  Division:  Quean's  Pk  1.  Ross 
fitxsrty  1 ; Quaena  Park  5.  Aibton.  1 . 
Leading  positions:  1,  Livingston  (17-34): 
2,  Brechin  (IB-32);  3,  Rosa  County  (18-20). 


